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Business summary 


Expansion Pritzkerin 
forecast $400m 
for UK tobacco 


Air India Jumbo jet crash kills 325 after mid-air ‘explosion’ 


THERE were some suspicions late 
last night that the crash of on Air 
India Jumbo jet off the Irish coast 
yesterday may have been caused by 
a terrorist bomb. All 325 passengers 
and crew aboard were killed, write 
Lynlon McLain in London. Bernard 
Simon in Toronto, and John Elliott 
in New Delhi. 


economy acquisition 


The British economy b set for 8 
strong performance this year, with 
Inflation moderating after the sum- 
mer months, according to forecasts 
by the Confederation of British In. 
du s t r y and the London Business 
School 

The CBI survey of manufacturing 
companies says that order books 
are still dose to their strangest lev- 
els for eight years. The results indi- 
cated the economy would grow by 4 
per cent tills year. 

This growth rate is si gnifican tly 
better than the Treasury was pre- 
dicting in March and well ahead of 
the 3 per cent, consensus of City of 
Iandon forecasts. Page 18 


PRITZKER family of Chicago, one 
of the leading private investment 
groups in the UR. is to pay $400m 
for Conwood, a major UR. producer 
of smokeless tobacco products. 
Page 18 


Cyprus elections 


EUROPEAN MONETARY SYS- 
TEM: Currencies were mostly 
weaker last week in relation, to cen- 
tral rates, the notable exception be- 
ing the D-Mark. This trend develop- 
ed as the UR. dollar lost ground, 
prompting traders to switch into 
other currencies and the D-Mark at- 
tracted a greater part of the funds 
compared with other member cur- 
rencies. The Belgian franc re- 
mained the weakest member 
failed to show any improvement 


The aircraft was en route from 
Toronto and Montreal, via London, 
to Bombay. It came down off the 
southwestern coast of Ireland, only 
eight minutes after the pilot had 
routinely reported to Shannon air 
traffic control and had given no in- 
dication of anything amiss. 

The aircraft was only about 45 
minutes’ flying time from Heath- 
row, where it was due to refuel and 
offload airline personnel. It was 
running nearly two hours late and 


should have Iqwflpri in London some 
timp before it plunged into the At- 
lantic 

The Canadian authorities last 
night were urgently trying to deter- 
mine if there is a link between the 
Air India crash and a bomb blast in 
Tokyo involving baggage from a Ca- 
nadian Pacific flight from Vancou- 
ver. The incidents were less than an 
hour apart Two baggage handlers 
were killed and three injured. 


The Air India Jumbo crash was 
the world’s third worst air disaster 
and the worst involving an airborne 
747 jet since the airliner was intro- 
duced 10 years ago. Grieving rela- 
tives besieged offices of Air India in 
Bombay as news of the tragedy 
spread. 

The only time more people have 
been killed in tine air in a single air- 


craft accident was in Mar ch 1974, 
when a Turkish Airlines’ DC-10 
from Paris to London crashed with 
345 people on board. But 582 were 
killed in Tenerife in 1977 when two 
Jumbo jets collided on the runway. 

The suspicions of a terrorist at- 
tack were initially strengthened by 
statements from the Montreal air- 
port security authorities that three 
suspect bags, detected by sniffer 
dogs and metal detectors, had been 
removed from the Air India Jumbo 
at Montreal before take-off. But the 
authorities said last night they 
could find no traces of guns or ex- 
plosives in the cases. 

Following the crash, security offi- 
cers from world airlines have been 
called to an emergency meeting at 
the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association 


Israel to free 31 


Turkish Cypriots voted in parlia- 
mentary elections in a further at- 
tempt to consolidate their break- 
away northern Cyprus state, recog- 
nised only by Turkey and con- 
demned by the United Nations. 
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Presidential meeting 


Shia prisoners as 
‘goodwill gesture’ 


BY DAVID LENNON IN TEL AVIV, TONY WALKER IN BEIRUT 
AND REGINALD DALE IN WASHINGTON 


Italy's Christian Democrats, the 
country's dominant political party, 
met to choose their candidate to 
succeed President Sandro Ptertini, a 
Socialist who does not intend to 
stand again. Former prime minister 
Francesco Cossiga is tipped to be 
the party’s candidate. Page 3 


Gandhi ultimatum 


Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gand- 
hi sent a group of officials to riot-hit 
Gnjanat state after giving the chief 
minister an ultimatum to stamp out 
violence that has killed nearly 200 
people. He will lose his post if the 
situation is not brought under con- 
trol. 
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S. Africa hoids 15 


South Afriran .police detained 15 
people in connection with the activi- 
ties of the outlawed African Nation- 
al Congress. The 10 men and five 
women were detained in Bhongole- 
tbu, a black township near Oudts- 
hoom. 


Canary resignation 

Jeronimo Saavedra, the bead of the 
Socialist administration of the Can- 
ary Islands, resigned after the re- 
gional parliament rejected the 
terms of Spain's entry into the EEC. 


from the previous week in the fre e 
of declining domestic interest rates. 
It was well within its divergence 
limit however. 

The chan shorn 1 he noo communis 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
on rhe weakest currency in the sys- 
tem. defines the cross rates from 
which no currency (except the lira) 
may more more than 2 K per cent 
The lower chart guvs each curren- 
cy's divergence from its * 1 central 
rate" against the European Curren- 
cy Unit fECUJ. itself a basket oj Eu- 
ropean currencies 


Greek programme 

Greek Socialist Prime Minister An- 
dreas Papandreou unveiled his pro- 
gramme for the next four years 
which showed a marked toning 
down of radical rhetoric. Page 3 


REAGAN administration has come 
out strongly against the textile and 
apparel quota legislation now being 
considered in Congress. Page 4 

FRANCE has made available a FFr 
2bn (S213.4m) line of credit to Mexi- 
co to finance equipment purchases. 
Page 4 


Chinese army cut 


China is to spend lbn yuan ($350m) 
resettling and re-employing foe Im 
troops to be cut from China's army. 
Pag«2 


Uganda attack 


PRIVATE sector companies in Brit- 
ain spend an average on training of 
only £200 (£252) per employee, ac- 
cording to a Manpower Services 
Commission Survey. Page 6 

BAXTER Travenol Laboratories, 
US. health products group, has sug- 
gested a counter-bid worth more 
than $3.5bn for American Hospital 
Supply, which is involved in a pro- 
posed merger with Hospital Corpor- 
ation of America. Page 18 


ISRAEL is to release immediately 
31 Lebanese Shia prisoners as a 
goodwill gesture towards the hi- 
jackers in Beirut. They have de- 
manded that Israel frees over 700 
Shia detainees in exchange for the 
40 or so American hostages 
more than a week ago from a TWA 
airliner. 

A senior Israeli official said this 
was part of the overall plan gradu- 
ally to release the Shi as. “If the hi- 
jackers want to see this as a good- 
will gesture, well let them," be 
aridprf- 

A spokesman for Amal, the Shia 
militia which has accepted respon- 
sibility for the safety of the hos- 
tages, said in Beirut it had no plans 
to release any of the American hos- 
tages in response to the Israeli deci- 
sion. 

Mr Nahih Bern, the leader of 
Amal, said later on UR. television 
that be saw no connection between 
what he was asking for and the re- 
lease of the 31 detainees. 

In response to a question, he said 
that if he was to order the release of 
the 31 hostages directly under Amal 
control he did not know what would 
happen to the other Americans. He 
thought they would be in increased 
danger and could even be killed be- 
cause such an action by Amal 
would break the link with the hi- 
jackers. 

Since the hijackers’ demands were 
issued, Israel has refused to free 
any of the Shies who it had taken 
prisoner in southern Lebanon and 
transferred to Atlit prison near Hai- 
fa. To do so, the Israeli Government 


said, would be to give in to black- 
mail. 

However. Jerusalem has been un- 
der increasing pressure from public 
opinion in the UR. to release the 
Shi as, who were never charged 
with any offence and whose trans- 
fer to Israel is regarded in interna- 
tional law as illegal. 

In Washington Mr George Shultz, 
the UR. Secretary of State, stressed 
that there was “no connection" be- 
tween the American hostages and 
Israel's decision to release some de- 
tainees. Israel would have to decide 
for itself what to do with its prison- 
ers, Mr Shultz said, adding that 
‘‘presumably* further releases could 
take place. 

Mr Shimon Peres, the Isra eli 
Prime Minister, said on American 
Tv that the decis ion to release the 
31 Shias had been taken a few . 
weeks ago and had since been pass- 
ing through Isreal's legislative pro-' 

fpq. 

Under Israeli law every detainee 
had the right of appeal to a special 
committee and if the committee rec- 
ommended release, the Govern- 
ment had to comply. “We have had 
to do it," he said on the NBC pro- 
gramme “Meet the Press." 

The Israeli cabinet yesterday dis- 
cussed the latest development in 
the hostage affair. No details were 
marie public but it is assumed that 
the cabinet approved the gesture of 
liberating a small number of the de- 
tainees. 

Earlier M Pierre Aubert, the 
Swiss Foreign Minister, passed a 
message from Mr Beni to Jerusa- 


lem via the Israeli ambassador in 
Berne. 

Israeli officials said that the For- 
eign Minister 's telephone conversa- 
tion with Ambassador Yohanan 
Meroz was “vague" and that there 
was “nothing operational, nothing 
specific" in what the Foreign Minis- 
ter had to say. 

In Beirut, Amal officials have 
been considering a possible frame- 
work agreement for the release of 
the hostages that would allow a 
face-saving deal with the UR. 

Mr Bern is understood to have 
discussed with a West European 
ambassador an arrangement that 
might satisfy UR. objections to 
dealing directly with groups in- 
volved in the hijacking. Bat diplo- 
mats caution there is little or no 
movement towards an agreement 
that would end the crisis. 

There are reports that a small 
group of passengers, including 
those with “Jewish-sounding 
names* and holders of military or 
diplomatic passports, who are not 
under direct Amal control, may 
have been moved out of Beirut 

The o ri g in al hijackers, believed 
to include members of the extrem- 
ist pro-Iranian Hezbollah (party of 
God) are understood to have these 
Americans in their custody as in- 
surance against a premature deal ' 
with the UR. j 

Akef Haidar, chief id AmaFs poV- ! 
ithuro, has given assurances that! 
all American hostages are well, but 
indicated his more moderate group 
would disengage itself from the af- j 
fair if no progress was made. j 


Nine foreign banks 
win entry to Japan 


Anti-government guerrillas at- 
tacked Jinja, Uganda's second larg- 
est town. 


Guards kill man 


Yugoslav border guards shot a man 
running across the frontier into 
Austria and his body was found on 
Austrian soiL 


London bomb found 


A bomb was discovered in a 
crowded hotel in London just a few 
hundred yards from Buckingham 
Palace. 


BANCA del Gotiardo of Switzer- 
land is offering 60,000 bearer shares 
worth around SwFr 37m (S14.5m) 
for sale in the Euromarkets 
through a group on banks ted by 
Swiss Bank Corporation. Page 19 
BANE of Finland, the country’s 
central bank, has banned with ef- 
fect from today foreign sates of 
quoted bonds to shelter domestic 
monetary policy from a strong in- 
flux of funds from abroad. Page 19 
BEATRICE Companies, the Chica- 
go-based food and consumer prod- 
ucts group, suffered a 20 per cent 
decline in first quarter earnings to 
558m. Page 19 


BY CARLA RAPOPOHT IN TOKYO 


Probe into 
UK export 
backing 


Bishops condemn 

Poland's Roman Catholic bishops 
condemned what they said was 
persecution of people who held in- 
dependent political views and criti- 
cised the imprisonment of a priest 
who opposed removal of crosses 
from classrooms. 


SHELL OIL, part of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group, signed a letter 
of intent to buy more than 400 UR. 
petrol stations from Atlantic Rich- 
field, the U.S. oil company. Terms 
of the deal were not disclosed, 
page 22 


Editor freed 

The editor of Nigeria's Daily Times, debts of t 
called in by the security police on Page 19 
Friday, has been released. The mili- B 

tarv authorities introduced a tough . . . 

press law last year setting jail . f ,, 
terms for reports deemed to be in- year en£ ] e 
accurate. * 

_ CONTENTS 


FIRST PHILIPPINE HOLDINGS, a 
Philippine group with industrial 
and engineering interests, plans 
further asset sales to pay off its 
debts of about 700m pesos ($37 m). 
Page 19 

BANK BUMIFUTRA. the Malay- 
sian bank, reported an operating 
loss of 105m ringgit ($43) for the 
year ended December 1984. Page 22 


JAPAN has decided to approve the 
applications of all nine foreign 
banks 'se eking trust hanking li- 
censes - an unexpected move de- 
signed to ease some of the trade 
friction between the UR. and Ja- 
pan. 

Mr Noboru Takeshita, Japan's Fi- 
nance Minister , announced the 
move at the weekend, following 
talks with Mr James Baker, the 
UR. Treasury Secretary. During 
tiie last six months, Japan has 
maintained that it would grant only 
eight trust bank licenses to foreign 
banks as Japan has only eight trust 
banks itself. 

Japan's trust banks, which en- 
gage in commercial banking as well 
as investment trust management, 
account for more than 65 per cent of 
Japan's corporate pension market 
Although small by UR. standards at 
just Y14,000bs (S56.38bn), Japan's 
pensions market is expected to 
grow by 20 per cent a year over the 
next 10 years as the number of pen- 
sioners swells. 


The nine foreign banks include 
six from the URL, two from Switzer- 
land and Barclays Bank of Britain. 
The URL banks are Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Bankers Trust Chase 
Manhattan, Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Citibank and Chemical 


Bank. The two Swiss banks are 
Credit Suisse and Union Bank of 
Switzerland. 

At the same time, Mr Takeshita 
told Mr ftafcgr that Japan is aiming 
to expand the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change's membership quota beyond 
the current 83 “as soon as possible." 
The lack of foreign membership on 
the exchange is another sore point 
between the UR. and Japan. 

The cnnressinnq nn allowing all 
the applicants into the trust bank- 
ing business represents one of the 
few bright spots in recent UR. Ja- . 
pan trade talks. Claims by the UR. < 
that Japan’s semiconductor indus- , 
try is selling its products in the UR. | 
below cost ha s alien on deaf ears in 1 

J apan. At the samp timp, rallc frrr 

reductions on tariffs on UR. agri- 
cultural products have been effec- 
tively vetoed by the Agriculture 
Ministry. 

If one of the nmt» applicants bad 
been eliminated, it most likely 
would have been one of the six UR. 
ba nk s , out of fairness to the three 
Europeans. The nine applicants, 
which expect to begin operations’ by 
the end of the year, now face stiff 
competition from the local trust 
banks which enjoy strong lmlrc 
with their customers and a develop- 
ed branch network. 


By Christian Tyler In London 


THE BRITISH Government is re- 
viewing its aid and trade provision 
(ATP) after complaints from big ex- 
porting companies that they are los- 
ing contracts in the Third World be- 
cause of more generous loan sub- 
sidies by other governments. 

Ministers are already preparing 
to extend soft credit to China to 
Tiifltifdi com petition ri^im Japan, 
France and other West European 
countries supporting their domestic 
industries in that fast-moving mar- 
ket 

Bat the review, by a committee 
drawn from several government de- 
partments, is exported to range 
murfi more widely. 

The aid and trade budget has an 
approximate ceiling of £50-£80m 
($83m-J75.6m) a year and is part of 
the bilateral aid programme run by 
the Overseas Development Admin- 
istration. It is used to sweeten loan 
terms in order to defend British 
bidders against so-called “predatory 
financing" by rivals. 

It is extended mainly to forma 
Commo nw ealth countries, especial- 
ly India, or others with which Brit- 
ain has traditional iiwk< 
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(IATA) in Montreal, probably next 
week. 

The meeting of the TATA security 
advisory committee is expected to 
concentrate on ways of tightening 
the monitoring of baggage and car- 
go as well as passengers, “because 
of recent circumstances," LATA said 
in Geneva. IATA is concerned about 
a "copycat syndrome" of growing at- 
tacks on civil airliners. 


The Air India Jumoo jet disaster 
is likely to have a serious impact on 
the world insurance market The re- 
placement value of a Boeing 747 is 
between S96m and 5104m and there 
are likely to be substantial personal 
insurance claims. 

The insurance risks are under- 
stood to have been spread through 
the world insurance market but the 
London market, based on Lloyds is 


likely to bear part of the risk, either 
directly or through reinsurance. 

The circumstances of the crash 
point strongly to a catastrophic 
event in the air, either an explosion 
or a failure of the aircraft structure. 

In New Delhi. Mr Asbok Ghelot, 
the Indian Minister of State for Civ- 
il Aviation, said: “An explosion is 
considered to be the cause of the 
Air India 747 jet crash near Ire- 
land." 


The Air India Jumbo is the 12th 
Boeing 474 to have been destroyed 
in the air or on the ground. Boeing 
was confident last night that its de- 
sign was not to blame for the crash. 
The company said: "We have never 
had any 747 crash that has ques- 
tioned foe design or structure of the 
aircraft" 

The speculation that the explo- 


sion was caused by a terrorist bomb 
was heightened yesterday morning 
only a few hours after the crash, 
when Air India said in Canada that 
it had been threatened with hijacks 
in recent months. 

Mr Francis Degain a. the Air In- 
dia regional director for the UK, 
told a press conference in London: 
“We have had over the past few 
months threats of hijack, and there 
have been threats of tots nature in 
the past We have had some from 
Indian groups, all political." How- 
ever, no threats are understood to 
have been received in Canada in 
the past tiro weeks. 

The Air India Jumbo jet flight 
number AI 182, disappeared with- 
out warning from radar screens at 
Shannon airport at 7.15am GMT 
Continued on Page 18 


EEC plan 
to close 


gap m 
technology 


Murdoch left to 
buy full control 
of Metromedia 


By Quentin Peel in Brussels 


THE EUROPEAN Commission will 
today outline its proposals for a Eu- 
ropean research strategy to close 
toe widening technology gap with 
the UR. and Japan. 

The plans are to be presented to 
EEC heads of government at their 
s ummi t in Milan at the end of the 
week, as a complement to the 
French Governments proposals for 
the cooperation programme known 
as Eureka. Both ideas are seen as 
responses to the UR. Strategic De- 
fence Initiative (SDI), the so-called 
star wars programme, which Com- 
mission nffiraljdg fear threatens to 
widen the gap between UR. and Eu- 
ropean research in key areas of 
high technology. 

The Commission will be putting 
forward its ideas to retain the re- 
search effort under the umbrella of 
the European Community, even if 
plans are drawn up to allow flexible 
participation in individual schemes 
by the different member states, 
sometimes excluding some mem- 
bers, and on other occasions includ- 
ing non-EEC European countries. 

W Jacques Deters, the Commis- 
sion president, told members of the 
European Parliament last week 
that he was ready to present a draft 
treaty to toe Milan summit, along 
the lines of the Euratom Treaty set- 
ting up tiie European Atomic Ener- 
gy Community, to provide the insti- 
tutional framework for the efforts. 

The Commission's plan is to 
double spending on specifically 
Community research progra mm es 
over the next three years, although 
this is regarded with some suspi- 
cion by those member stales, like 

Continued on Page 18 
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BY TERRY DODSWORTH IN NEW YORK 


MR RUPERT Murdoch, the Aus- 
tralian-born publisher, is to become 
the sole owner of the six Metrome- 
dia television stations he recently 
acquired in the UR. in co-operation 
with Mr Marvin Davis, the Denver 
oil billionaire. 

In an ahrupt turnround, the two 
men said over the weekend that Mr 
Davis was pulling out of the S2bn 
deal, which they tied up just six 
weeks ago. The reversal will leave 
Mr Murdoch to fund the acquisition 
alone, while giving him total control 
over the running of the stations. 

Neither Mr Murdoch nor Mr Da- 
vis was available for comment on 
this unexpected change of heart, 
but in a joint statement they said 
that Mr Davis intended to "concen- 
trate on the development" of other 
investments, including 20th Centu- 
ry-Fox Film, of which he is co- 
owner with Mr Murdoch. 

Analysts in New York suggested 
that one reason for Mr Davis's deci- 
sion may have been growing con- 
cern over the price of & Metrome- 
dia stations at a time when his chfef 
investments are suffering from the 
depressed state of the oil industry. 

The main elements of the televi- 
sion deal were all negotiated by Mr 
Murdoch, and broadcasting experts 
are virtually unanimous in the be- 
lief that he paid right at the top end 
of the price range for the stations. 

An offical for Mr Murdoch said 
he will have no problem in fending 
the acquisition, which is structured 
as a $65Qm cash offer plus the as- 
sumption of S1.35bn in debt already 
held by Metromedia for a total of 
seven stations. One of these, 
WCVB-TV in Boston, is to be sold to 
the Hearst Corporation for $450m. 


to reduce the cash element of the 
deal. 

Despite Mr Murdoch's reputation 
for cost cutting, however, analysts 
remain sceptical over the ability of 
the other stations to generate suffi- 
cient returns to service the as- 
sumed debt, white providing a rea- 
sonable return on investment 

Other broadcasting experts be- 
lieve that Mr Murdoch was always 
interested in gaining sole owner- 
ship of the stations for himself. 
They noted that he usually makes 
radical changes in the companies 
he takes over, and that he has often 
commented that he needs full con- 
trol of them to follow through this 
policy. 

Mr Murdoch made windfall gains 
of around $90m in the UR. last year 
when he was bought out of large 
shareholdings in both the Saint Re- 
gis paper company and Warner 
Communications, the entertain- 
ments group. 

Only last week, he also raised 
S55zn through the sale of the Village 
Voice, toe New York magazine. But 
set against these cash-raising deals, 
he splashed out $250m on the acqui- 
sition of his half share in 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox earlier this year. 

Speculation on the future of Mr 
Murdoch's UR. business now cen- 
tres on the approach he will take to 
balancing the new portfolio of tele- 
vision activities against his newspa- 
per interests. 

On toe television side, he is be- 
lieved to be aiming to develop a 
fourth national television channel 
capable of challenging the major 
networks by integrating the produc- 
tion facilities of Fox with toe six 
stations 


And present 
property markets are 
very different from 
those of even a few A 

years ago. M /or Bp 

decisions ho h 

always needed un- 

experienced 
advice; now, this 
must be 

augmented by j > -fegST 
more penetrating^^^%^ 
analysis. 

We continue 
to invest in the 
development of new 
techniques in order to provide 
clients with the state of the art 
in property consulting. This is 
combined today with the 
necessary commercial edge to 
achieve results in the market. 
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SRI LANKA hopes Oat by 
the end of tUs year it will 
have solved the claims of its 
minority Tamil community 
and, with the help of India, 
stopped permanently the 
tide of violence which, has 
seriously damaged the island 
in the past two years. 
"Como what may, support 
or opposition, before the end 
of this year I hope to see an 
end to the plague Chat has 
harmed this country and Its 
people tor several yean,** Hr 
Junius Jayawardene, Sri 
Lanka’s. President, told a 
meeting of t*»e country’s main 
Buddhist religion yesterday. 

Referring to Hr Rajiv 
Gandhi, Prime Min- 

ister, he said: “With his help 
we can begin more v ig orously 
to control terror ism In our 
country.” 

Hr Jayawardene’s opti- 
mistic and tough remarks 
come at the end of a week 
during which a ceasefire was 
introduced following a sum- 
mit meeting he had with Mr 
Gandhi in New Delhi three 
weeks ago; 

Both Tamil extremists 
based In the southern Indian 
City of Madras, and the Sri 
Lankan security forces have 
avoided any violence. - 

Several extremist Tamil 
leaders were reluctant a week 
ago to agree to a ceasefire 
but were persuaded to do so 
by the Indian Government. 
They are now saying they are 
willing to be Involved for the 
first time In peace talks with 
the Sri Lankan Government. 

Hr Jay awar dene is relying 
heavily on India to keep the 

extremists In line 
. Although It may cause him 
political problems In his 
southern state of Tamil Nadu, 
where Madras Is the state 
capital. Hr Gandhi has shown 
himself to be more neutral 
on the Issue of the Tamils and 
the Sxl Tjnln| " Sinhalese 
majority commu n ity than his 
late mother 
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Double-di git g ain of exports 


Japan’s exports in fiscal 1964 
rose 1L1 per cent from the 
preceffing year on a dollar 
basis, following the 11.7 per 
cent gain in fiscal 1963. By 
destination, shipments to the 
U S. and China shot up 30.1 per 
cent and 56.7 per cert, respec- 
tively. In contrast, exports to 
West Europe and Southeast 
Asia gained a mere 1.2 per cent 
and 1.8 per cent, respectively. 
By commodity, office equip- 
ment. telecommunications 
equipment and electromc parts 
< including semiconductors) 
registered remarkably high 
gairot. Also, such consumer 
durables as color TVs and 
videocassette recorders in- 
creased considerably. 

Exports were favorable If the 
fiscal 1984 is taken as a whole. 
Exports in the January-March 
quarter of 1985, however, fell 
1.3 per cent from the same 
quarter of the preceding year, 
registering the first year-to- 
year decline In two years. The 
decrease apparently reflected 
the slowdown of the UA eco- 
nomy. Although customs- 
cleared exports (dollar basis) 
turned upward in April, record- 
ing a 2.9 per cent gain, it takes 
a few months more before one 
can judge whether the Upturn 
will be sustainable. In view of 
the moderate expansion trend 
of the U.S. economy and con- 
tinued favorable shipments to 
China, exports are likely to 
remain firm fOf the lime being. 


Elght- vear hi gh g rowth In 


The mining-manufacturing 

production index in fiscal 1984 
rose 9.9 per cent from the 
preceding year, registering toe 
highest gain in eight years 
since fiscal 197$ (10.8 per cent). 
Ry industry, electrical and non- 
electrical machinery recorded 
big gains of 26.4 per cent and 
12.2 per cent, respectively, 

supported by favorable ex- 
ports. 

In the January-March 
quarter, however, toe index 
dropped a seasonally adjusted 
0.7 per cent from the preceding 


October-December quarter, 
representing the first quarterly 
decline in nine quarters. The 
quarter-to-quarter fall is at- 
tributed mainly to the following 
factors: 

—A decrease in exports 
cactted a 3 A per cent quarterly 
decline in production of capital 
goods. 

—Production oT construction 
goods dropped 2J per cent 
from the preceding quarter 
mainly because of frou t loa d l n g 
of public works investment 

The production decline in the 
January-March quarter does 
not necessarily lead to a slow- 
down of the Japanese economy. 
Actually, toe Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry's 
production prediction index of 
toe manufacturing industry 
predicts a 3.7 per cent and 2J! 
per cent gain in April and May, 
respectively. 

Along with exports, private 
plant and equipment invest- 
ment has been a driving force 
for Japan's economic growth. 
According to the Economic 
Planning Agency's corporate 
business trend survey of com- 
panies with paid-up capital of 
more than ¥100 million, plant 
and equipment investment in 
fiscal 1984 jumped up an 
estimated 12.3 per cent from 
the preceding year. By indus- 
try, export-related industries, 
such as electrical machinery 
and non-electrical machinery 
recorded sharp gains — 48.4 
per cent and 24.3 per cent, 
respectively. 

The survey repo rt pnM&cts a 
seasonally-adjusted 4.0 per cent 

gain in capital spending to the 

April -September half-year 
period. This indicates that 
plant and equipment invest- 
ment tt likely to remain strong. 


Recovery fa personal con- 
sutr- gfe»ii s pertdlfc -g 

Personal consumption spend- 
ing, which had zigzagged tor a 
while, shows signs of recovery. 

Department store sales in the 
January-March quarter of 1989 
rose 4,8 per cent from a year 
before, exceeding the 3.8 per 
cent gain in the October- 
December quarter. In view of 


the fact that the year 1984 had 
an additional day in February 
because of leap year, the first- 
quarter figure appears larger 
than it actually was. Tins indi- 
cates a strong recovery in 
deportment sales. 

The average outstanding 
balance of Bank of Japan note 
issue Increased 7.0 per cent In 
the January-March quarter 
from a year earlier. The 7.0 per 
cent gain compares to a 4 to 5 
per cent increase in the second 
half of 1984. The increase in the 
Bank of Japan note issue con- 
tinued to be relatively strong in 
April* recording a 6.2 per cent 
rise. Also, department store 
sales in Tokyo gained 6.0 per 
cent in April 

These indicators show that 
personal consumption spending 
is now on a recovery trend. The 
uptrend seems to gain 
momentum in tandem with Uw 
wage raise in the “shunto" 
spring labor offensive which 
reached around 5 per cent <45 
per cent in 1984) and the em- 
ployment situation is better 
than it was. 

Housing Investment also has 
been on a steady recovery path. 
Housing starts in fiscal 1984 
rose ga per cent to exceed toe 
15 million-home level for the 
first time in four years since 
fiscal 1980. Housing starts bad 
been on an uptrend because of 
the pickup in rental bouses. In 
the January-March quarter, 
construction of owned homes 
also turned upward and In- 
creased 35 per cent from a 
year earlier. 

The recovery in housing in- 
vestment mirrors stable land 
and construction material 
prices and easy money. As 
these factors are likely to 
remain as they are, bousing 
investment will maintain its 
recovery trend. 
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Stable prices and eas y 
mone y 

Prices continued to be stable 
in fiscal 1984. Wholesale prices 
rase a paltry 0.2 per cent in 
fiscal 1984, although the yen 
weakened 3.3 per cent against 
the U5. dollar. TUs is attribut- 
able to the Japanese economy's 


excess supply capacity and 
poor quotations of primary 
commodities. 

Consumer prices stayed calm 
throughout fisdal 1984, rising 
only 2Jt per cent. 

Under the stable prices, easy 
money has been sustained. The 
-central bank set the increase in 
loans to banks (window restric- 
tion) in the Aprfkfune quarter 

at levels that commercial 
banks requested, Intbe case of 
city banks, toe year-to-year in- 
crease rate bs as high as 355 
percent 

The increase rate of the 
broadly -defined money supply 
(M2 plus certificates of 
deposit) is projected to be 
around 8 per cent in the Aprfl- 
June quarto*, almost the same 
level as the 7.9 per cent in the 
January-March quarter. These 
indicate continued easy money. 


Ex panded current account 
surplus 

In fiscal 1984, Japan ran a 


$45.6 billion surplus in its trade 
account as exports surged 
while imports edged np mode- 
rately. The trade gap far ex- 
ceeded toe past record of $34.5 
billion registered in fiscal 1983. 
The invisible trade account 
narrowed its deficits as returns 
from overseas i nv e s tments hr . 
creased. The current account 
balance registered a $37 billion 
surplus in fiscal 1984, topping 
the $245 billion of fiscal 1983. 

On the other band, toe deficit 
in the long-term capital 
balance expanded to $54-4 tal- 
1km in fiscal 1984 frdrti 9205 bil- 
lion in the preceding year as 
capital massively flew out from 
Japan to the tLS. for Higher 
interest rates. 

The. basic balance — current 
account and long-term capital 
balances combined — turned to 
the red in fiscal 1984. The 
deficit came to $17.4 BfflJon, 
second largest on record after 
the $245 billioa registered in 
fiscal 2979. 
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Talk it over with DKB. 
The international bank 
that listens. 
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lack of direction 


Peking to 
use $350nt 


after first 100 days 


BY ANDREW WHITLEY IN RIO DE JANERK? 


for troop 
resettlement 

By Robert Thotwwn taftVhf- • ■ 


THE DEMOCRATIC Alliance 
Government in Brazil, headed 
by President Jose Sarney, 
marked Its first 100 days in 
office this weekend amid a 
growing sense of drift and un- 
certainty. 

Gone are the Ugh hopes of 
March when the military volun- 
tarily surrendered power after 
21 years. 

in. place oC the perhaps 
unrealistic expectations of 
radical change and restoration 
of eroded living standards 
there is a heightened awareness 
of the temporary, transitional 
nature of the Sarney Govern- 
ment. 

A recent remark by Sr 
Sarney, made in fru st ra tion to 
a colleague — “nobody obeys 
me” — told volumes. Worse it 
was accurate. 

The Congress goes Its own 
way, concerned more with party 
infighting than with the legisla- 
tive tasks before it; while the 
g ov e r n m ent remains split 
between ministers associated 
with the previous regime and 
those attempting to steer Brazil 
in a new direction. 

Last Friday. In an attempt to 
bolster his standing with Con- 
gress. President Sarney told a 
group of anxious left-wing con- 
gressmen that whatever commit- 
ments the late Senor Tancredo 
Neves, the president who was 
not sworn in, may have had with 
the International Monetary 
Fund, he himself had none. T 
win play tougi.*’ he is reported 
to have declared. 

In the absence of any discern- 


ible alternative strategy the re- 
marks rang hollow. Like it or 
not the president knows he has 
to make heavy cuts in public 
spending this year and— al- 
though the details of .this are 
yet to be spelt out—tiJcrease 
the tax burden, If Brazil is to 
avoid the agonies Argentina has 
suffered over the past two years. 
On the economic front the 
civilian Government can poiw 
to some modest achievement. 
Price controls have helped to 
break inflationary expectations, 
bringing tire annual rate down 
to about 225 per rent, against 
widespread earlier fears, that it 
could have exploded this year 
to more than 400 per cent 
These controls have never* 
the) ess disgruntled many 
industrialists, already complain- 
ing about the greater degree of 
uncertainty now t h a n in the 
last, ineffectiv e y ear of the 
Figueredo government. 

At the central b ank , the 
orthodox monetarist policies of 
Sr Antonio . Carlos Lemg rube r 
appear to be working in t ami n g 
money supply growth. What is 
lacking so far is the swinging 
of the axe against the hundreds 
of major state utilities and 
companies which grew so far 
and independent under the mili- 
tary. 

The public reaction would pro- 
bably be stronger by now if the 
Mengele affair and the recent 
successes of the national foot- 
ball team had not distracted 
attention from the Govern- 
ment’s vacillation. 


Argentina to pay $320m 
debt interest this week 


BY PETER MONTAGNON 
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ARGENTINA WILL this week 
pay a further $320m (£2S4m) 
in overdue interest with creditor 
banks, bringing payments up to 
date through February 28. 

The- payment has been made 
possible by the $483m bridging 
loan granted to Argentina by 
the UJ& and H other countries 
last week. It is designed to 
protect the country from seeing 
its debt downgraded to w Value- 
impaired** by the UjS. authori- 
ties, a move which would force 
UjS. banks to set up expensive 
loan-loss -provisions. . .« 

A committee of U.S. bank- 
regulators responsible for 
monitoring foreign countries’ 
debts decided at a meeting last 
week to defer any further deci- 
sion on Argentina until October. 
By then, however, President 
Raul AlfOnsin’s government 
should have completed a major 


rescheduling package with its 
hank creditors. 

Legal documents on this pack- 
age are to be sent to creditor 
banks world-wide tills week in 
spite of the fact that commit- 
ments to the $&2bir credit, 
which is a pivotal part of the 
rescue scheme, are still $40m 
short of the targeted total. ; 

• Colombia win begin this, 
week to seek support for a 
$lbn (£793m) loan agreed with 
Its 14 bank consultative com- 
mittee, the- Finance Ministry 
-said.' 

ft revealed in a communique . 
tiie loan’s repayment terms 
which had been partly disclosed 
in New York last week. 

• The Peruvian Government 
yesterday rejected a Cuban call 
for Latin American countries to 
stop payments on the region's j 
$3fl0bn (£2S5bn) foreign debt j 


THE CHINBSE GoY«MBWin» 
pounced yesterday titaf Yuah. 
lbn (about $350m) win. : he 
spent resettling and renter ■- 
ing the tm troop* to be eut 
from China's anny. 

Chinese leaders have indi- 
cated that the cotmtnrwwJd 
be better served with ttoae . tip 
soldiers in civilian servic e. Ai m 
that the money eventually - 
saved from the mass demo-. - 
Etion will aid the «bu»a . . 

The troop cuts ar e al so part ■. 
of the leadership's strategy to 
streamline and: awlenare a* 
People’s liberation Aray. 

which Mr Deng Xiaoping, the 
Chinese leader, b» catted . . 
" bloated.” When the redac- 
tion is complete, the PLA wfll- 
have 3m troops- ^ 

Stories have already appeared 
in the Chinese media landtag :: 
the ' usefulness of recemrr 
demoblised soldiers. In Pwtt ;. 
former soldiers have been em- 
ployed as - drivers, nctay - 

workers and cooks. 

In announcing the cost of re- . . 
settlement, Mr Cui ****&- 
Minister for Civil Affairs^ aaW. 
the pruning of the military Is a 
"glorious task” which needs 
the combined efforts of many . 
departments. . K . 

Mr Cui'a ministry will handle . 
the resettlement of about 
100.000 officers and 400009 
soldiers, while the rem a in i ng 
troops to be shed will be em- 
ployed through tike labour 
departments of central and. pro- 
vincial governments. ^ / *■ 

A concern of senior . officers . 
is that their demobilisation wflF 
lead to a loss of prestige 
through being given lowly cW- 
lian positions. To allay ttadr 
fears, the Chinese media has 
reported numerous cases of ' - 
senior officers taking “leafing 
positions” in their new work 
units. • 

Two dubs for retired officers — 
have been built in Peking, and '■ 
municipal authorities have ttw . 
structed a rest home for retired '• 
military men at Beidaihe, a 
popular beach resort 
The demobilisation was 
announced unexpectedly by Hr 
Hu Yaobang. the Chinese 
general-secretary, while In . 
New Zealand an bis April tour 
of the Sooth Pacific. 

• China’s national airline. 
CAAC, said yesterday it could., 
not keep pace with rising 
demand , despite investing 
heavily in new planes; amt 
would need at least two yean - 
to ■ complete - its planned -res 
organisation, Reuter r epor t* 
from Peking. ~ 

The airline said that in tire 
first five months of 1985 the lip 
line had carried 60 per cent 
more traffic .than in the same . 
period last year due to China’s - 
tourist boom- and Peking's drive 
to open - up tire economy, 


Keating flirts with fresh danger 


BY MICHAEL THOMF50N-NOEL IN SYDNEY 


LIKE THE White Rabbit In 
Lewis Carroll's stories. Hr Paul 
Keating, the Australian Treas- 
urer (finance minister), always 
appears in a powerful hurry. 

Apart from sweplng reform 
of the financial system Hr Keat- 
ing la best known in Australia 
for his avid collecting of 
Napoleonic clocks. “Stick to 
the First Emipre,** he once 
said, “and yotrT never make a 
financial mistake. Of course, 
you’ll never learn anything new 
or interesting, either.” 

Recently. Hr Keating has had 
scam time to wind them up, for 
he has ben criss-crossing Aus- 
tralia, pocket watch in hand, in 
an attempt to conjure up sup- 
port for the most ambitious in- 
itiative of his hectic reign to 
date: wholesale reform of Aus- 
tralia's tax system. 

On any analysis; the political 
perils inherent in the Keating 
tax plan are so grave that tax 
reform is now viewed as the 
issue that will make or. break 
Mr Bob Hawke's Labor Govern- 
ment in Canberra, of which Mr 
Keating, so far, has been the 
brightest star. 

The timetable goes like thin. 
On July 1 Mr Hawke hosts a 


The perils of Keating’s 
tax plan are so grave 
that some believe it 
may make or break 
Hawke's Government 


“ tax summit ” of interested 
parties in Canberra which has 
already been dubbed one of the 
Prime Minister’s sillier ideas. 
In theory, the summit will dis- 
cuss the White Paper on tax 
reform published by the 
Government on June 4; in 
practice, it may well develop 
into an eisteddfod of whingiiyg 
and special pleading. 

This week, the- brewers 
claimed that beer prices would 
rocket as a result of the pro- 
posed 125 per cent consump- 
tion tax (similar to VAT): Ur 
Keating said the claim was 
rubbish. But more insidious 
charges will ultimately be un- 
leashed. partly because the 
White Paper envisages not only 
a switch of emphasis from 
direct to indirect tax, but also 
a war on “lurks and perks” 
(fringe benefits), and on tax 
shelters like gold ' mining and 
film production. (Foreign 


critics who faint at the occa- 
sional macho Aussie film hit - - 
obviously have not seen the 
tripe in which the industry now , 
specialises). - ' 0 

Hr Keating will not be dis- ' 
traded by these charges: hft is 
in too great a hurry. The sen 
of a boilermaker, he left school 
at 14, and joined the Labor 
Party that year. He entered 
Parliament m 1989, when he was 
noted for a tendency to call . 
people “coves,” and rose - 

swiftly. He served briefly as a • 
minister in the WMUftta Govern- 
ment that was sacked by the 
then G ovGraor-GeOeral, Sir 

John Kext in late 3075. : 

His reign as Treasurer has " , 
been marked by whirlwind Jk 
activity: floating the dollar, - 
liberalising the financial mar- 
kets, and insisting that as hfitay 
as 16 fareign bank* be ushered 
in. 


I once saw him wearing- x 
string vest, but his appearance 
now— afik ties, expensive suits, 
and very cold eyes— makes him 
indistinguishable from - the 
bankers and aiiniwg barons With 
whom he mixes so easily. 
January IS was his 41a d 
birthday. 
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NZ dollar 
continues 
to make 
sharp gains 


Papandreou tones 
down Left rhetoric 


By Dai Hayward in Wellington 


in policy speech 


OVERSEAS NEWS 


tones Cossiga 
ietoric ex P ected 

, to win 


THE NEW ZEALAND dollar 
has again proved its strength in 
the world currency markets 
rising strongly last week 
against sterling as well as the 
U.S. and Australian dollars. 

In a dramatic mid-week move 
it lumped a full two cents in 
value against the U.S. dollar — 
the second time in the past Two 
months is has risen two cents 
in 24 hours. 

Foreign exchange dealers 
and financial operators who pre- 
dicted a sharp decline in the 
value of the NZ dollar after it 
was floated in March have been 
proved wrong. Now some are 
confidently predicting it will 
hold firm and possibly even rise 
higher. 

The NZ dollar improved 
against sterling from 0.3567 to 
0.3613 on Thursday the day of 
its major upward move. 

It rose to U.S.S0.47 — just frac- 
tionally below its pre-float level 
of $0.47.3. This is well above the 
50.42 level which many in the 
currency markets were predict- 
ing would be the level after the 
March float 

On Thursday it also rose 
more than one cent against the 
Australian dollar to reach 
AS0.707. 

The Kiwi dollar has gained 
against European currencies 
which have themselves been 
rising. It rose against the 
German mark from 1.39 to 1.41 
on Thursday and on Friday was 
DM 1.43 and £0.365. 

When the dollar was floated 
in March the NZ Reserve Bank 
index was 62.7. On Thursday the 
index touched 63.4. It slipped 
back to 63.3 at the close on 
Friday but this was still above 
the pre-float IcveL 
Initially it was said specu- 
lators and exporters who had 
moved funds offshore anticipat- 
ing a drop in the dollar had to 
bring these back and this 
helped to maintain its value. It 
was suggested that when this 
demand was satisfied the NZ 
dollar would slide down. 

This did not happen and now 
other reasons for the firmness 
of the NZ dollar are being sug- 
gested. The declines in the U.S. 
and Australian dollars has 
helped the NZ dollar 

The NZ budget reassured 
overseas operators the NZ 
economy- is improving with a 
substantial reduction in the 
government deficit. ■ 


BY ANDR1ANA 1ERODIACONOU IN ATHENS 


presidency 


Greens fail to heal 
rift in accord with 
Social Democrats 


GREECE’S SOCIALIST Prime 
Mintster unveiled on Saturday a 
policy programme for the next 
four years, which showed a 
marked toning down of radical 
Left rhetoric, without however 
abandoning a commitment to 
social welfare oriented eco- 
nomics and a foreign policy of 
pacifist neutralism. 


Dr Andreas Papandreou, who 
told the parliament that the 
programme represented a blend 
of his party’s 1974 founding 
charter and. the “experience of 
four years in government " kept 
his options open on the critical 
issue of the future of the four 
U.S. military bases in Greece. 

He said his Government was 
u bound towards the parliament 
and the people to abide bv the 
terms and the timetable of the 
agreement on the bases." This 
was judged by diplomats to be 
a Delphic statement given that 
the terms of the five-year bases 
agreement signed in 1983 in- 
clude a termination option, the 
exercise of which however is 
not obligatory. 

Dr Papandreou warned that 
the policy of boycotting exer- 
cises in the Aegean and dead- 
locked projects such as the 
setting up of a new Alliance 
command headquarters in 
Greece, would remain on the 
table as long as the Greek- 
Turkish dispute which under- 
lined them, were not resolved 
by Nato in such a way as to 
respect Greek “ sovereign 
rights.” 

Dr Papandreou said that 
Athens would continue to link 
the start of a dialogue with 


Turkey, to the withdrawal of 
Turkish occupation troops from 
North Cjrorus. as well as on 
Ankara’s willingness to abide 
by the legal status quo in the 
Aegean. 

The clearest shift in foreign 
policy compared to 1981. when 
the Socialists came to power, 
was on Greek-European Com- 
munity relations. Then the 
Socialis ts pledged to pud-out 
pending a referendum. Now Dr 
Papandreou has indicated that 
Greece is in the Community to 
stay, while continuing to fight 
for economic convergence 
between poor and rich member 
states. 

On the economic front, the 
Prime Minister gave no indica- 
tion . that a French Socialist 
style U-turn in favour of belt 
tightening was in the offing. 

He stressed that his govern- 
ment’s approach to tackling in- 
flation, which has been in double 
figures since the early 1960s, 
and high current account defi- 
cit must be gradual, in order 
to avoid “ throwing the bur- 
dens of adjustment one-sidedly 
on to the workers.” 

However. Dr Papandreou 
warned that Greeks must 
strive for higher productivity 
in all sectors. 

He hinted that an increase 
in taxation might be inevitable, 
and allowed the government 
some room for manoeuvre on 
wage policy. He promised that 
some kind of index-linking sys- 
tem would continue to be fol- 
lowed, but said that criteria 
such as productivity and 
foreign competitiveness must be 
taken into account in setting 
wage policy. 


By James Buxton in Rome 


ITALY'S Parliament this evening! 
meets to elect a new President of 
the Repahtic. he is widely expected 
to be Sig Francesco Cossiga, the| 
Christian Democrat president of 
the Senate. 

Some commentators are saying 
that the successor to 88 yearald Sig 
Sandro Pertini could be elected on 
the first baDot - something that has 
not happened in presidential elec- 
tions since the first one in 1948. 

Last wight Christian Democrat 
MPs were meeting and woe ex- 
pected to formalise their ghp Wiw of 
Sig Cnwjgl as wawytidotp 

Already Sig Graco De Mite, the 
party leader , has received indica- 
tvmc both from the other parties of 
the ruling coalition — the Socialists, i 
Republicans, Social Democrats 
la iywik — from the Commun- 1 
ists, that they are prepared to ap-i 
prove the choice of Sig Cossiga. 

A last-minute hitch cannot be 
ruled out however, and it is not cer- 
tain that Sig Cossiga will be elected 
on the first baDot. For the first 
three ballots a two-thirds majority 
of MPs from hath Haases of Parlia- 
ment phis representatives of the re- 
gion is needed thun only on ab- 
solute majority is required. 


Canaries chief 
resignation 


| BY PETER BRUCE IN BONN 

WEST GERMANY’S radical Greens 
Parly, struggling to recapture pub- 
lic favour after heavy defeats in two 
important state elections this year, 
1 failed yesterday to heal a funda- 
i mental split over whether the party 
should commit itself to a coalition 
with the opposition Social Demo- 
crats (SPD) if the two groups were 
able to form the next government 

Some 700 Green delegates called 
to an extraordinary congress in 
Hagen, south of Dortmund, at the 
weekend, rejected motions calling 
for a commitment to coalition with 
the SPD and another rejecting co- 
operation in forming such an alii - 

pryy 

Failure to clarify the party’s posi- 
tion could threaten its in 

farther state elections next year 
and the federal poll in 1087. The 
; Greens have a small representa- 
tion in parliament «wH their only 
real hope of winning cabinet seats 
would be as junior partners in an 
SPD government The SPD, how- 
ever, ha g startled many leading 
Greens not only by thrashing them 
in the recent Saarland and North 
Rhine Westphalia elections, but by 
also successfully usurping a num- 
ber of popular Green platforms. 

The Hagen conference, designed' 
to settle the feuding within the par- 
ty over SPD co-operation in the 
wake of the two defeats, achieved 
little more than the compromise 
reached by the party at its last fed- 
eral congress in Hamburg last De- 
cember when its political stock ap- 
peared to be riding high. Delegates 


then decided to keep the coalition : 
question open. 

Yesterday's debate ended with 1 
two resolutions being adopted, one ■ 
which called on the Greens not to ( 
voluntarily isolate themselves in 
parliamentary opposition and an- 
other insisting that they cooperate 
with the SPD only when that party 
makes significant changes to its 
economic and defence platforms. 
The SPD, however, is enjoying a 
strong recovery in public support at 
the moment, and is unlikely to want 
to bend to the Green demands. 


■A*''*'"': 
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The defeat suffered by the 
Greens in North Rhine Westphalia I 
last month has been particularly 
difficult to swallow. The state is the 
most populous in the country and 
also the most heavily industrialised 
which should have made it ideal 
territory for the Greens’ environ- i 
mentalist policies. Instead, they 
failed to win a place in the state ' 
parliament. ! 

The defeat significantly hardened 
divisions in the party, with pragma- 1 
fists, the so-called “reafos," arguing 
even louder than usual that the 
Greens need to decide whether they 
seriously want to enter government 
or remain a pressure group. They 
have been accused by party purists, 
"fundamental os," of wanting to 
out to the SPD. 

The results of the weekend con- 
ference in Hagen were greeted en- 
thusiastically by the purists, who 
argued that the compromise resolu- 
tions give the party time to hwal di- 
visions before the federal election. 



Panda" Rubber Shoes 


Panda is loved by every one. 


so are Panda Rubber Shoes! 


Exported by: 

CHINA NATIONAL LIGHT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS l/E 
CORP., LIAONING BRANCH 

110. Stalin Road. Dalian, CHINA 

Cable: -INDUSTRY” Dalian ^TSTTHTM 

Telex: 86156 YASHU CN 


Bulgaria warns troops of 
‘spy in the sky’ satellites 


BY LESLIE COUTT IN BERLIN 


BULGARIA has warned its 
troops that the widespread use 
of computers in the armed 
forces will increasingly make 
them a target for Western “spy 
in the sky ” satellites gathering 
Warsaw Pact military data. 

The Bulgarian army news- 
paper Narodua Armiya noted 
that computers are to be intro- 
duced on &.“mass scale” in 


the headquarters of Bulgarian 
army staffs, in various command 
links and in combat train- 
ing facilities. This it said will 
greatly increase a possible 
“leakage” of military secrets. 

The newspaper explained that 
the “enemy,’’ using “technical 
equipment in space” can acquire . 
large amounts of important 
information in a. short rime. I 


LAS P ALMA S, Canary Mmd» - 
The head of the Socialist Govern- 
ment of the Canary hug re- 
signed after opposition groups re- 
jected foe terms of Spam’s entry in- 
to the EEC, officials said yesterday. 

Sr.Tg mninw ) Si»r\ n n| ra 1 i«i pii i <l af- 
ter the regional parli ament voted 
30-27 against the accession treaty 
signed in Madrid on June 12 on the 
grounds that it would seriously 
damage the island^ economy. 

Tens of thmicandg of fanners in 
the Canary Murids, which are part 
of Spain, have protested in recent 
months, saying their livelihoods 
would be banned under toe condi- 
tions negotiated for the Canaries. 

The deal allows the islands to 
preserve their free part status and 
other fiscal privileges but treats 
their rich market produce as if it 
came from a non-Community coun- 
try. Renter 


Pope blocks closer Polish link 


BY OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


THE POPE has allowed his fellow 
Pole Mr Stefan Olszewski, the For- 
eign Minister, to feel the weight of 
his disapproval for the Polish Gov- 
ernments domestic policies. 

A meeting between the two men 
in Rome on Saturday was widely 
reported to have been cooL 

The Pope is understood to have 
nmdft clear that he has no intention 
at this stage of acceding to Polish 
requests to raise the status of Po- 
land’s ties with the Vatican to those 
of fiiii diplomatic relations. 

Pope John Paul is understood to 
have indicated his dismay at the re- 
cent sentences given to the three 


Solidarity activists in Gdansk, and 
to the decision to try seven more 
Solidarity members in Katowice. 

Behind the coolness is the Vati- 
can's disapproval of the way the 
Government of General Jaruzelski 
treats the Catholic Church in Po- 
land. A particular paint at issue is 
the question of who — the Church or 
the Government - should deride 
how to distribute fimds collected by 
Western churches for the benefit of 
Polish farmers. 



To show his disapproval of the j 
Gdansk sentences Sig Bettino Cra- 
x~i. the Italian Prime Minister , re- 
fused to meet Mr Olszowski. 
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If you’re not convinced Cellnets the best 


we’ve got news for you. 
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this aspect: but in a highly competitive two horse 'racy 
where one horse is already in front by a head, this aspect 
counts for enough to remove the possibility of a photo finish^ 

; Conclusion 

\ What to Buy believes that most people are better off ^ 
-.with Cellnet rather than Vodafone. 


Ay 
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- . ... -0 What to Buy for Business Magazine. P.53 

^ Cellular Report - 3rd June 1985 


By now you Ve probably heard about the 
amazing new cellular technology that lets you 
have a phone in your car or your pocket, just 
like the phone on your desk, 

And while thereh no doubting the benefits 
tins will bring to your business, you may be less 
certain about which of the two systems is best. 

When faced with this choice in its recent 
report on the cellular industry, What to Buy for 


Business Magazine endorsed Cellnet 

Among other things, its in-depth analysis 
pointed to the slightly better network services, 
geographical coverage and choice of equip- 
ment on offer from the Cellnet system. 

So if you're already convinced you'll be 
better off with the new cellular technology, 
we’d just like to add that you'll be even better 
off if ith Cellnet. 


For more information send off the coupon 
or ring 0272 277277. 


f Post Id: Cellnet, 

Freepost BS3333, BRISTOL BS1 4YP. 


ADDRESS 



TEL NO 


Cellnet 

Nobody takes the phone further 
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Paris signs FFr 2bn 
line of credit 
deal with Mexico 


BY DAVID HOUSEGO IN PARIS 

FRANCE has made available a 
FFr 2bn (£l68m) line of credit 
to Mexico to finance equipment 
purchases. 

A protocol to this effect was 
signed during the visit to Paris 
last week of President Miguel 
de la Madrid of Mexico. Nine 
letters of intent with French 
groups covering major contracts 
were signed at the same time. 

Among the potential contracts 
are a FFr 381m agreement for 
the extension of the Mexico City 
underground, a FFr 700m pur- 
chase of two bulk containers 
and a FFr 400m deal for two 
tug boats. 

The agreements come at a 
time when France's trade deficit 
with Mexico has widened be- 
cause increased French pur- 
chases of crude oil have not 


been offset hr larger Mexican 
equipment purchases from 
France. 

France imported FFr 72bn 
goods from Mexico last year (of 
which 80 per cent were oil) 
while exporting FFr 2.4bn. This 
was substantially below the 
FFr 3.6bn France exported in 
1983. 

M Hector Hernandez, the 
Mexican Minister of Commerce 
indicated to Mme Edith 
Cresson. the French Industry 
Minister, that Mexico wanted to 
reduce the Imbalance. 

Among other major negotia- 
tions going on are talks with 
CUT — Alcatel over the modernis- 
ing of the Mexican telephone 
network and with Airbus- 
Industria aver the possible pur- 
chases of Airbuses. 


India expects oil export 
earnings to drop sharply 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT IN NEW DELHI 


INDIA’S oil exports are ex- 
pected to decline sharply from 
Rsl8.2tra (£1.2bn) to Rs4.7bn 
in the current financial year 
1985-86 because of increased Oil 
refinery capacity being intro- 
duced in the country to pro- 
cess oil from the Bombay High. 

The country’s oil refining 
capacity has fallen behind the 
rapid expansion of its domestic 
oil production, which totalled 
30m tonnes last year, and for 
the past four years some un- 
refined oil has had to be ex- 
ported. Last year the U.S. took 
most of the exports, totalling 
some 7m tonnes. 

Refinery capacity is expected 
to increase from about 35m 
tonnes last year to 421m ton- 
nes this year, causing the cut 
in exports 

Despite this drop in export 
earnings, however, the Indian. 


Government has set a target for 
the country’s total exports to 
grow by 3-8 per cent from . 
Rsll3bn last year to Rsll7.4bn J 
in the curent year, Mr Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh. Finance 
and Commerce Minister, an- 
nounced at the weekend. 

Non-oil exports will have to 
grow by 18.8 per cent above last 
year's total of Rs 94bn to 
achieve this target 

Last Monday, India announced 
that it had reduced its trade 
gap in 1984-85 to Rs 5L9bn 
from Rs 59.5bn in 1983-84. 

Mr Singh also announced new 
initiatives to boost exports of 
computer software, engineering 
goods, agricultural products 
including spices and tobacco, 
and leather footwear. Increased 
sales of tea to the Middle East 
were also planned. 


World Economic Indicators 
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Reagan 
opposes 
textile 
quota Bill 

By Nancy Dunne In Washington 

the REAGAN Administra- 
tion has tome oat strongly in 
opposition to the popular, tex- 
tile and apparel quota, legis- 
lation being considered in 
Congress. 

In a letter to all members 

of commerce, the secretaries 
of state, commerce, treasury 
and labour and the acting 
UJS. Trade Representative 
called for' the defeat of the 

measure. 

The legislation Is not neces- 
sary to maintain M A strong, 
viable domestic textile and 
apparel industry, ” they said. 

“ Indeed, the level of pro- 
tection contemplated in the 
Bill is not only contrary to 
the free-marfcet principles 
which have made our 
economy the envy of the 
world, but would adversely 
affect every citizen In the 
1LS. because of higher con- 
sumer costs.” 

The legislation, already has 
the haeMng of a majority of 
House s®s2 Senate members, 
and unless the Administra- 
tion ean get the Bill stalled 
in committee, it may well be 
passed. 

Some Senators are con- 
sidering the possibility of 
attaching it to legislation vital 
to the President to avoid a 
veto. 

tinder the legislation, total 
U.S. textile Imports would be 
cut fay almost 27 per cent, 
according to a report pre- 
pared by the Commerce 
Department. The study shows 

that textile shipments Trom 
the “big five” exporters 
(Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan. 
China and Japan) would 
shrink by 37 per cent. 

The Bill Is designed to 
push import levels bade to 
where they would have been 
had they not risen so muefa 
last year. 

The study found that 
Brazilian textile imports 
would be cot by MS per 
cent. China's would decline 
by 59.1 per cent 
However, textile Imports 
could rise by 230 per cent 
from Chile, 42S per cent from 
Poland, 21.7 per c e nt from 
Switzerland 


Frank Gray recently in Havana reports on plans to double hotel capacity 

Cuba sets out to lure the foreign tourist 


UK asks Taiwan to 
cut wool import tariffs 

Britain has asked Taiwan to 
cut Its import tariffs on 
machinery and wool to 
redress the trade Imbalance 
between the two countries, 
the Taiwan Finance Ministry 
said, Reuter reports from 
TaepeL 


cU BA’a tourism industry is 
embarking on a five-year pro- 
gramme to more than doable 
the country's . accommodations 
in anticipation of even greater 
foreign currency earnings than 
were accrued in the first haM of 
the decade. 

Sr Jens Jimmez, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ins titute Nadonal 
de Turismo (Istur), the state 
tourism organisation, said that 
bard currency earnings in the 
sector last year were the best 
of the past 10 years, when Cuba 
began seriously to encourage 
the revival of foreign tourism. 

Hard currency evenings ’were 
estimated at SlOOm, based on 
more than 206,000- foreigners 
visiting the country. 

Sr Jiminez said about 
pesos 500m (S465m) is to be 
spent in the five-year period to 
boost accommodation from 
17,000 beds to 37,000. Varadero 
Beach. 85 miles east of Havana, 
is the traditional centre for 
tourism. It will be the key 
beneficiary, but more effort will 
be put into apru^ng up 
Havana's big hotels-. 

In Havana, little has been 
done to improve accommodation 
since- Fidel . Castro rn me to 
power in -1959; as a .conse- 
quence. such muse-grand hotels ' 
as the Nadonal, Hafeana Libre. 
Capri. Riviera, Deauville and 
.St John’s wOi figure in the face- ' 
lift programme. 

However, because of the 
numbers now coming, into the 
country, Intur win *1 m> shift 
some resources to boost tourism 
capacity beyond the 



centres - in such tulaowt as 
Holguin, Santa Lucia, Pinar del 
Rio, Matanzas and the Isla de 
Juvemud off the- south coast. 
Foreign contractors wha-are 
anxiously watching Cuban 
turist development plan, ■will be 
disappointed as few big projects 
are likely to be lerto non-Cuban 
oooeer m . There have been 
exceptions: an Argentine group 
recently completed a turnkey 
contract fox accommodation at 
Varadero beach, but much, of 
the work will be done by Cuba’s 
Unica buUding company. 

The sector is dominated by 
tourists travelling on inclusive 
tour packag es , marketed abroad 
by C abator, the overseas arm of 
Intur. In order to ease some 
of the tight regulations con- 
nected with travel in Comecon 
countries, Cuba has eliminated 
the need for tourist visas, and 
now simple travel cars are more 
easily obtained. 


Ah important sector Is busi- 
ness 'travel, which at the 
moment is ' only in the 
thousands, but is bound to rise 
. given Cuba's commitment to do 
more business with the West 
in an effort to modernise an 
economy still without access to 
U.SL equipment and know-how. 

The great unknown quantity, 
however, is the expatriate 
Cuban Americans, who have 
been flooding in at 1,000 per 
week this year.' But this form 
of travel, facilitated only by 
special political dispensation In 
the U.§, and Cuba, is threatened 
with - suspension following 
Havana’s protest at Washing- 
ton's recent decision to 
inaugurate what it- says are 
propaganda radio . broadcasts 
from Florida. 

of the 206,000 visitors enter- 
ing the country, tome ; 168,000 
originated in Western countries. 
They were dominated by 


-Canada (45,000). Mexico 
:<25,000), Spain (22,000), Wtot 
Germany (20,000) and Italy 
(20.000) as well as increasing 
numbers of visitors from other 
European nations such as 
France. The Comecon bloc, 
particularly East Germany, pro- 
vided 38j000 visitors. . . 

In . Europe, Cuba's historic 
Spanish connection is vital to 
its long-term tourist develop- 
ment programme. Iberia Air- 
lines of Spain is Cubatur’s 
primary marketing arm on the 
Continent and, because of its 
.extensive lntra European, and 
Latin, American .route net- 
works, is the' mala conduit for 
European visitors, .. 

The company; enjoys a special 
relationship with - Cuba because 
it.was one of the few Western 
airlines: to' maintain air links 
into -Havana during the revolu- 
tion’s darket days m the 1960& 
when tourism came to a virtual 


standstill. 

Similar exclusivity a enjoyed 
by Air Canada, which overcame 
Xj,$. objections 10 years age and 
started regular operations into 
Varadero, overflying uJa. air» 
space. Another maw connec- 
tion Is Aeromexico, which has 
always maintained a busy link 
with Cuba. ' 

Cubans dc Ariacion, the 
Cuban national airline, does not 
object to the comparative 
strength of Its competitors. It- 
is bound to operate -p^ticar- 
routes to Luanda and Maputo 
in houthem Africa as well as to 
Prague and East Berlin. It has 
built up commercial services to 
Paris, Madrid, Montreal, Lima 
and throughout the Caribbean 

bpcin. 

However, its route develop- 
ment plans are limited by its 
equipment, basically Staurow 
bodied Soviet-built aircraft, 
says Sr Rolando Bond, the com- 
pany’s commercial director. _It 
has long sought to acquire used 
U S.-built aircraft, such as 
Boeing 707s, but has been un- 
able to do so because of US. 
laws on high-technology sales, 

Cubans, with the opening of 
the Canadian market, was able 
to acquire used- DC-Sa from Air . 
Canada, but one -was destroyed 
in a terrorist exfftoslott and the 
other has since. Men retired. 

Sr Banit says Cubana is still 
(h the market for U.S. equip- 
ment but iff the meantime it 
is content ta leave the bulk of 
support for Cuba's tourism hr 
tfustry to foreign airlines- 
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Japan rejects calls for 
foodstuff tariff reforms 


BY CARLA RAPOPORT IN TOKYO 


JAPAN’S Agriculture Ministry 
has rejected calls for significant 
reform of Japan's tariffs on 
agricultural products. 

In a statement at the week- 
end,. the ministry proposed 
that tariffs be cut on about 40 
per cent of those foodstuffs 
which are taxed, including 
items primarily imported from 
Southeast Asian countries. The 
Ministry said it would oppose 
tax cuts on those items import- 
ant to Europe and the U.S, 
such as beef, cheese^ chocolate, 
wheat, butter, oranges and 
pork. 

The Ministry's position win 
be considered tomorrow fay 
Premier Yasuhlto Nakasone, 
his cabinet and leading Jap- 
anese politicians. The meeting 
is exptoted to approve a num- 
ber of tariff cuts to a first step 
toward' the formation, of an' 
Action programme on boosting 
Japan’s imports, expected by 
the end of next month. 

Agriculture Ministry officials 


have conceded that their stance 
win not be fopular with their 
main trading partners; particu- 
larly the UJS., which has been 
pressing fora reduction in taxes . 
of beef, oranges and wheat In. 
particular. 

Even so, the Ministry believes 
that Japan's huge trade surplus 
would not be reduced substan- 
tially if all the tariffs were, 
lifted. As a result, they favour 
a of tim current . 

regime. 

Those Items on which the 
Ministry has recommended tariff- 
cuts farfnrie boned chicken, 
mainly imported from Thailand,' 
palm oil (from Malaysia) and 
lqwnmHt (from the Philippines). 
Seasonal tariffs on bananas will 
not be removed, however. 

- These reco mme nda tio ns are 
well-timed, as the ;pecond eco- 
nomic : ministers . conference 
between Japan and the Assocter 
tion of Southeast Aslan" Nations 
(ASEAN) is to be held in Tokyo 
this week. 


Tokyo buys two 
satellites bom 
Hughes offshoot 

Japan Communications Satellite 
<JCS) has ordered two sateb 
lites worth 8300m (£238m). 
Including launching rests, f rote 
Hughes Communications of the 
US, Renter reports from Tokyo. 
■ JCS, a joint venture of C. 
Itoh, Mitsui and Hughes, a sub- 
sidiary of Hughes Aircraft, has 
received approval from the 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Ministry to offer basic com- 
munications services, C. Itoh 
said. 

Japan’s telecommunications 
sector was opened to private 
Anns last April I. 

The company win launch a 
satellite in December 1987 and 
the second in April 1988 and 
will start communications ser- 
vices in February IMS, the 
company said. 

-ILS. officials said the US 
would also like Nippon Tele- 
graph^ and Telephone (NTT), 
the former state monopoly, to 
buy a UJS.-made satellite to help 
reduce the Ufi trade deficit 
with Japan. 


SHIPPING REPORT 
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Little activity in tanker 
and drycargo markets 

" BY ANDREW FriHBt, SHIPPING CORRBPtMtDOIT 


-TT WAS not a week to set 
hearts racing on the tanker.and 
dry cargo nwritet^-tiraplte their 
conditioning to lfag periods of 
weak rates and sluggish trading, 
some Shipibrokers described last 
week as one of the quietest 
ever. . 

This was especially true of 
the tanker sector, where the dull 
conditions of the previous week 
persisted. Mr E. A. Gibson, the 
London broker, hoped the July 
5 Opec meeting would help the 
market by bringing some agree- 
ment on oil prices and -quotas. 

Ships in the Gulf, found It 
harder to obtain cargoes, Mr 
Gibson said. One ULCC (ultra 
largo crude carrier of 300,000 
deadweight tonnes) was fixed 
from Saudi Arabia to the Red 
Sea, with three months’ storage 
and an option on three more. 

- The rate was estimated at 
some 86,000 a day. A 65,000 


ton cargo w m ar ranged from' 
Kuwait to the Eft and the Con- 
tinent at Worldscale 47-5. Indo* - 
nesia Waa more, active, but West 
Africa and the Mediterranean 
were quiet , 

Bearing out tbe continued 
poor state of tanker markets, 
Lloyd's Monthly List of Laid Up 
Vessels showed there were 334 
such vessels of 53.6m tonnes 
laid up on June X, slightly more 
than the previous month. 

In the dry cargo sector, Den- 
holm Coates Mid: “It was an- 
other sombre week.” Despite a 
small increase in Atlantic ac- 
tivity, rates eased. There were 
50 cent drops in grain rotes 
from the U.S. Gulf to Europe 
Soviet Union chartering ae- •, 
tivity for grain has abated. But 
there were reports of Soviet W 
purchases of up to 14 handy- ' 
size (20.000-45.000 dwt) bulk 
carriers at S4-7m each. 
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Improve your game with a 
fast, efficient International 
Trade Finance service. 


When yai use National 
Australia Bank’s fast, efficient 
International Trade Finance 
service you will experience 
the peace of mind that 
comes from knowing that 
every step of your business 
is being attended to by 
experts. Now, while this 
akine may not improve 
your game it win improve 


your business efficiency 

National Australia Bank’s 
expert representatives can 
arrange a asnpetitively 
priced finance package, 
tailored to suit your 
specific needs. 

Whether you require pre or 
post shipment finance, or 
simply need advice about 


a particular trade prefctem, 
call ynnr Nationa l Australia 
Bank Intamafional Trade 
Finance experts today 

London: 

'telephone: (01)6068070 
telex: 888912 NA3AUSG 
Melbourne (Head Office): 
telephone : (03) 605 3500 
telex: 30241 NA3AUS 


Motional AustraHa^kBank 

Katiaal Australia SaakLmasd 


Global Representation: Frankfurt • Athens • HongKcng • Singapore • Thkyo • Beijing • Jakarta 
• Seoul • Kuala Lumpur • New York • Chicago • Dallas • Los Angeles • San Francisco 
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OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
AWAITS YOU 


1 

4 


Y ' our own vacation land on ihe fabulous Lake of 
the Ozarks in Central Missouri. Right in the 
heartland of America. Away from cities, noise, pol- 
lution and the rat-race of the workaday world We 
call it Forbes Lake of the Ozarks . . . about 12,800 
acres of scenic paradise. Not for everybody, but 
maybe for you. 

The Ozarks region, which dominates most of 
southern Missouri, has long been lost in the legends 
of the Osage Indians. Now that the magnificent 
Truman Lake has been completed; it’s merely a 
matter of time before the beauty of this spectacular 
recreational area attracts vacationers and settlers 
from every comer of the continent " - 
If yours is a family of water-sports lovers — swim-, 
ming, boating, fishing, water-siding— It's hard to 
imagine a more perfect setting for you. Forbes Lake 
of the Ozarks is nestled at the headwaters of the big 
Lake. -Here it almost kisses Truman Lake on. the 
west then winds eastward through stands of hick- 
ory and oak for over 90 miles to the bustling hub of 
the summer resort area at BagneU Dam. 

Forbes Inc, ■ publishers of Forbes Magazine, 
through its subsidiary. Sangre de Cristo Ranches 
Inc, is offering the opportunity erf a lifetime for you 
to acquire one or more acres erf our choice Missouri 
lakeland among the' breathtaking “hills V hoBers"" 
country of the Lake of the Ozarks. 


Forbes’ private park is the ideal place to build a 
second home . . . that special place where you may 
now or one day choose to retire. Here among the 
friendly, down-home folks who have made Missouri 
famous for its hospitality. These are salt-of-the-earth 
people who are pleased to welcome good neigh- 
bors to their easygoing way of fife. 

There’s no better time than right now to find out if 
Forbes Lake of the Ozarks is the place for you. AO 
our homesites, including lake front and lake view 
will be a minimum size of one acre— ranging to over 
three acres. Cash prices start at $6,000.* One or 
more acres of this incredibly beautiful lakeland can 
be yours for the modest payment of $60 per month 
with easy credit terns available. 

For complete information, including pictures 
map and full details on our liberal money-back and 
exchange privileges, please fill in the coupon and 

^U3^|T eInt ’ PaBox86 ^ nd0 " 

■Pica sihiecx to durtge wtthow note* 

j Forbes Europe Inc. ,.T" r 

j P.D. Box 84, London SWii iur England AfgJj 

. ' Wllhnnr hklJu...^ a 


Without Obligation, please send tac more ■' 

infoqruuon on Foihcs Lake of the Ozarks." 

PLEASE PR! NT 
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Wherever you operate throughout the world you can be assured of top quality products, fall international compatibility 
and the highest level of local support and service from THORN EMI Computer Software. 

These were key policy objectives behind the Company's market entry in 1983. Tbd^s according to external 
research authorities, THORN EMI Computer Software is the largest independent software company 
outside North America — and one of the top 15 worldwide. V\fe are major ©(porters of European 
software technology and 50% of our revenue is generated outside Europe. Through 40 offices 
we cover all 5 continents of the world. Our phenomenal international sales gowth is largely based upon 
the excellence and widespread nature of our product range. But this is onfy part of our success story 
Further credit must be given to the quality of our staff, the variety of their skillsand our unparalleled attitude 
towards the vital area of customer support and service. Moreover, with the financial backing of one of the 
largest high technology companies in Europe we are strategically placed for continued expansion into every single 
sector of the computer software market. Whatever your requirements — from Multi-Dimensional international business 
software to a novel game for the children — THORN EMI Computer Software will not only supply a reliable 
solution but also provide the innovation that you could only expect irom Number One in Europe. 

1 THORN EMI Computer Software 
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Amsterdam- 
Roflerdam Bank 


Socictc 

Gtfn^ralc 



The v 
^ Ebic banks: 
'“"x your partners 
Wi in financial 
Hi die 



Banc a Commcrciaie 
haEana 



Generate Bank 



I CraStanstah- 
Bankverein 


Deutsche Bank AG 


Strength. Reliability. Innovation. Experience. 
Important considerations when you’re choosing a bank. 

Ebic brings together seven such banks. Seven major, 
European banks with assets of some $400 billion. Seven 
banks with 1 0.000 branches, subsidiaries, associates 
and joint ventures throughout the world. Seven banks that 
have been co-operating for a quarter of a century. 




European Banks International 


EUROPE’S MOST EXPERIENCED BANKING GROUP 


UK NEWS 


Transport union softens 
defiance of labour laws 


BY BRIAN GROOM AWJ ARTHUR SMITH 

BRITAIN’S largest trade union, the 
left-led Transpo rt an d G ener al 
Worker's Union (TGWUVhas start* 
ed taking a more flexible line to- 
wards toe Government’s labour 
laws even before its biennial confer- 
ence decides this week whether tn 
modify its formal policy of defiance. 

The conference opens today In 
Bournemouth, on the south coast of 
England. Mr Moss Evans, general 
secretary, declined yesterday to 
predict which way delegates would 
deckle, tat added: “I have no doubt 
at all that they wiE take a pragmas 
ic hue." 

Signs of pragmatism are already* 
emerging. They include: 

• A statement by Mr Evans yester- 

day that the iTr| km jj Hkefy to de- 
fend itself in court against a dam- Mos 
ages daim from Austin Rover arts- to | 

mg from last Novem ber's st rike. 

• A decision by toe TGWlTs Lon- Mr Eva 

don bus committee to bold a secret defend its 
workplace ballot next Tuesday be- not to do s 
fore taking industrial action on pay contempt 
and productivity. mg an ir 

• The likelihood that a ballot will Hover cas 

be held, if, as is threatened. Ford’s draw a str 
assembly fine workers take action held - wa 
over a pay grievance next winter, said the oz 
9 Refer ences madp by Mr Evans ate the act 
yesterday to a ballot which was said the l 
h eM before the current wnKnnai pared to 
pay strike at Golden Wonder, and £200,000 fi 
another held at Pirelli on retaining "Defend: 
iminn membership agreements. for 

The union is strenuous in claim- ktaiigamo 
mg that all tJhiK is happening within «m‘H. "We 
current policies and rules. "If you because w 
look at our rule book there is noth- damaged t 
ing preventing any erf our members It is uc 
from having a ballot,* Mr Evans toe TGWIJ 
said. "We do not have to change our unions not 
rules to meet the requirements of a statemei 
this legislation." to Austin 



Moss Evans: ‘nothing 
to prevent a ballot 1 

Mr Evans mid the union would 
defend itself in court Its decision 
not to do so before when faced with 
contempt proceedings for disobey- 
ing an injunction in the Austin 
Hover case - for refusing to with- 
draw a strike call until a ballot was 
held - was taken because counsel 
said the only defence was to repudi- 
ate the actions of union officials. He 
mm toe bad not been pre- 
pared to do this. That led to a 
£200,000 fine. 

"Defending ourselves against a 

rlflim for riamafips is a diff e r e n t 
hallgame altogether" Mr Evans 
said. "We would defend ourselves 
because we believe we were mote 
damaged than Austin Rover were." 

It is un derstood, ho v ewer , that 
toe TGWU is toe only one erf eight 
mi tons not to have so far su bmi tted 
a statement of defence, in response 
to Austin Hover’s K tatenm nt of 


df" 1 * ^ rtr daim ig pw aw a nf last 

November’s strike, ' 

The company, toe volume cars 
subsidiary of state-owned BL, sent 
a letter by hand to toe union’s head- 
quarters last Friday giving it a 
week to do so. Otherwise, Austin 
Rover would seek a "default judg- 
ment" fa«n flip office of toe TPgh 
Court, making the unumtedurfcally 
guflty when thefafl hearing takes 

plg gg- 

• The National Dnfon of Railway- 
men (NUB) should review its policy 
of opposition to the pre-strike ballot 
requirements of the' 1984 Trade 
Union Act, Mr Jimmy Knapp, its 
general secretary, said yesterday, 
David Brindle writes. 

His comments came on the eve of 
the NUR’s annual conference in 
Ayr, Scotland, where it will discuss 
a branch resolution on the 
union’s national executive to "seri- 
ously consider^ pre-strike votes. 

Mr Knapp would not say whether 
he would speak in support of toe 
resolution. He did say tost the poli- 
cy could be reviewed with, in his 
view, no change in the NURs basic 
opposition to the Governmenfs em- 
ployment lawsL 

One factor in Mr Knapp's think- 
ing is undoubtedly the failure of 
last month's strike among NUH 
members an London Underground, 
called without a ballot He pointedly 
said yesterday that the object <rf 
calling strikes was to win them. 

Another factor is British Hatfs 
demand tor £200,000 damages from 
toe NUR and the train drivers’ 
union Aslef, arising from the 24- 
hour strfyp staged on puts of toe 
Eastern and Midland railway re- 
gions an January 17. 1 


Racing paper responds to challenge 


BY TERRY POVEY 

PLANS to revitalise The Sporting 
Life newspaper and cut costs have 
been announced by Hr Robert Max- 
well, chairman of toe Mirror News- 
paper Group which owns it. 

The move follows closely on the 
announcemen t of the fonrwfo of a 
c omp e tito r for toe 128-year-oki 
horseracing paper. The Racing Post 
is due to appear in earfy 1988 and is 
being guanoed by the tour Mak- 
touzn brothers, members of toe Du- 
bai royal family, who are leading 
racehorse owners. 

For both The. Sporting Life and 


Its challenger the key problem is 
toe limited size of toe readership. 
Both papers will be fighting over a 
market not thought to be much big- 
ger than The Sporting life’s exist- 
ing circulation of 75,000. 

Tie Sporting life has been losing 
money for some time- a £3m loss is 
expected this year. Mr Maxwell 
sakh There’s no room tor two such 
publications. The life has been tom® 
tor 128 years and 1 am prepared to 
spend whatever is required to keep 
ft there." 

Key to toe revitalisation will be a . 


switch to anew printing plant- al- 
mast certainly one which is part of 
the Maxwefl-owned BPCC printing 

«ttd iwnwirniwify nc w rpmjjfirfipn - * 

to allow the- use <rf colour and re- 
duce production costs. - ' 

The Post is being beaded by Sii 
Gordon Bnmton, formerly chief e® 
ecotive of the International Than? 
son Organisation and. a horse 
breeder.The Maktouzns are report- 
ed to have provided £5m to start tife 
paper aed fo tone guaranteed Jo 
backitfocnp three years..,. 


Lack of 
training 
regaled 

j. 

in survey ? 

By Ala* Pike, Industrial 
Correspondent 

PRIVATE sector companies in Brit- 
ain sped an average of £200 per 
employee a year- only 0J5 per cent 
oEturaoier - on training, according 
to a survey undertaken for the 
Manpower Services Co mm is sion 
(MSC). 

The furvey reveals a pant gup 
between employers' purported atti- 
tudes towards training and their ac- 
tual investment in it 
A total of 89 per cent erf employ- 
ers interviewed in toe survey said d 
they regarded training as an essen- 
tial investment Almost the same 
pr opor ti on believed training was 

mwxifrfl ry fn mflriwkfi productivity 

and profits, and 95 per cent said 
they recognised that their employ- 
ees needed to learn new skills. 

Yet evidence from toe same em- 
pfoygrs i ndicates that only about 
£2bu a year is being spent an train- 
ing, by , private sector companies 
Wii^ 25ar more employees -a frac- 
tkafaf expenditure" in countries like 
Wot Germany, &&ILS. and Japan. 

The survey found that 24 per cent 
n astaMM u nenti had provided no 

tf Wn i 'ng rf yny Irinrf rfnrfng flip prp. 

vMus 12 months. 

Almost aH types of relatively in- 
formal On-the-job instruction have 


Sm of . training. Ofi-the- job training 
Counted to an average of 5 J days , 

> teyear for those employees itoo re- W 
ceived any training during the 12 
fconths prior to toe survey, or L9 
days spread across the private sec- 
tor workforce as a whole. ' 

;• This; saysfoe survey rqxnt, com- 
pares with the *115 days, per year 
■whidttt ^asbeai calculated, Brit- 
ish manages spend an' business 
'tenches ; gbavr normal hnwfli 
; break." 1 ■ 

The survey, carried out by' IFF 
Reseaid^ was commissioned by the 
MSC as part of its adult tr aining 
campaign. I nte rvi ews covered a 
s am ple of both numr^fM«tnriTig and 
service sector companies with a to- 
tal of 330,000 employees. . 

Mr Bryan Nicholson, MSC chair- 
man, saicLthe lack of investment in 
training fflustrsted fay the- survey 
was "bordering on the foolh ardy" 

But toe findings also demo nstrate d 
a definite fink, between- business 

finrinacg and training jtwCnr wiHWf B. 



-80 


The People's Choice 



HOWTO COME OUT AHEAD IN THE YEARS AHEAD. 


For higher profits, lower operating costs, and 
better return on investment, few airp lan es ran 
equal the performance of the MD-80. 

The MD-80 assures great savings in mainte- 
nance and operating costs. It has the lowest seat 
mile cost and lowest fuel consumption per seat 
mile among all planes in its class. And one airline 
saved SI million per plane per year in operating 
costs, thanks to its MD-80s. 

The McDonnell Douglas heritage of quality 


and long-life design makes the MD-80 i reliable, 
long-term investment. More than T,5O0 DG-3s 
are still in service; and no comparable planehas 
a higher resale vatoe than the DC-a ‘ 

The McIfeimeUDouglasMD-BO.Alr^dy,; 

32 airlines around the world are investing in it. *• 
for a sound financial future. : 

AfCDONNCLl ' 
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UK NEWS 




Director of 
Hawley to 
leaye in 
shake-up 

By Alexander rtichoB 

MR PETER BAIN, a key director of 
the Hawley service industry group 
headed by Mr MfofraAi Ashcroft, is 
to leave the company amid a sur- 
prise shake -up of its peripheral in- 
vestment interests. 

Mr Bain, 42, will an an ex- 
ecutive role in Pineapple Dance 
Studios, the once-glamorous con- 
cern headed by Ms Debbie Moore, 
which has recently dipped into loss 
and suffered a sharp fall in its 
share price. 

An' investment vehicle controlled 
by Hawley is meanwhile selling its 
28 per cent stake In Pineapple -half 
of the shares are understood to 
have gone to Mr Bain him coif it is 
also disposing of large minority 
holdings in the Miss World group 
and in Group Lotus. 

Mr Bain's departure, expected to 
be formally announced this week, is 
one of a long series of surprises 
which have dogged Hawley's image 
in the City of London as it has 
grown at a bewildering pace 
through rapid acquisitions, fi- 
nanced largely by issues of new 
shares. 

Last year, during a campaign to 
improve UK investors' under- 
standing of th» company’s central 
businesses, it announced that it was 
moving its domicile to Bermuda. 

Mr Bain, a marketing expert who 
has headed Hawley's home im- 
provement subsidiary Kean & Scott 
and will remain a non-executive di- 
rector there, has been responsible 
for the drive to explain the compa- 
ny to investors and the press. Since 
last year, he has been its spokes- 
man. 

Hawley has been focusing its 
growth on commercial cleaning, se- 
curity products and home improve- 
ments, with a marked pm phanis on 
expansion in the US. But it has at- 
tracted City criticism because of its 
diverting non-core investments. 

Last year Mr Ashcroft and his 
friend Mr David Widtins, chairman 
of British Car Auctions, channelled 
most of their respective secondary 
interests into Midepsa, a Montreal- 
quoted shell company. 

Despite the recent sales, Midepsa 
still has substantial interests. It 
owns the motor dealers Heulys, the 
limousine manufacturer Coleman 


Milne axxd has a stake in the pack- 
aging group Cope Allman. 


Joint attack mounted 
against Insolvency Bill 


BY GEORGE GRAHAM 

A RARE alliance of business and 
consumer lobbies has come togeth- 
er in an a tt a ck on the Insolvency 
BUI now being put through parlia- 
ment by the Government 

The Confederation of British In- 
dustry and the Institute of Direc- 
tors (IoD) have joined the National 
Consumer Council (NCC) in con- 
demning as the Bill's 

provisions fig making directors per- 
sonaQy Hahto £qt their companies’ 
debts when they are found guilty of 
"wrongful trading." 

The three groups have together 
drafted a new version of the Bio’s 
clause 9, which defines the o ffe n ce 
of wrongful trading. They have 
written to Mr Norman Tebbit, Sec- 
retary of State for Trade and lhdus- 
try, wolfing Tiira to adopt Wiw new 
danse at the BflTs report stage. 

They believe the present version 
of the danse "is obscurely worded. 


is unlikely to be effective where it is 
needed but could have undesirable 
consequences for the whole busi- 
ness community.” 

It would catch nobody at the 
right time, but might catch every- 
body when it was too late," said Mr 
Richard Thomas, legal officer of the 
NCC. 

The NCC has been at loggerheads 
with the GBI and the IoD during the 
Bin's passage through the House of 
Lards. They fought successfully to 
quash plans for the automatic dis- 
qualification from holding office of 
dir ectors whose companies were 
wound up. 

The consumer group described it- 
self as "sadly disappointed that 
business interests were able to 
bamboozle the House of Lords into 
seriously diluting the Insolvency 
Bffl." 

During the House of Commons 


committee stage, however, the 

three groups were brought together 
by their dissatisfaction within 
Clause 9 as it now stands. 

They feel that Clause S, in con- 
junction with Clause 7 - which pro- 
vides for the disqualification of un- 
fit directors - should solve the prob- 
lem of phoenix companies, which 
dose down one day and start again 
the next imder a new name, leaving 
a string of unsatisfied creditors. 

The Government has suffered a 
string of setbacks over the Insol- 
vency Bill It was outvoted three 
times when the Bill passed through 
the House of Lords, and was pre- 
vented from reversing one of these 
defeats m the House of Commons 
committee stage by a revolt of Con- 
servative backbench MPs. Three 
Conservatives also abstained from 
the vote on danse 9. 


Cabinet reviews spending plans 


BY MARGARET VAN HA7TEM 

CABINET ministers met last night 
for what was described as "a strat- 
egic review” of public spending 
plans over the next decade. 

Much of their five hours of talks 
is, however, understood to have in- 
volved a staking -out of territory in 
advance of negotiations for . the 
1988-87 spending round which 
opens on July 4. The discussions fo- 
cused on the issue of tax cuts. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Nigel Lawson, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Peter Rees, Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Mr Norman Teb- 
bit, Trade and Industry Secretary, 


have over the past week all put on 
record thei r f^yrnmitmonf taw wita 
before the next general election. 

Mrs Thatcher, speaking at the 
Welsh Conservative conference at 
the weekend, explicitly promised 
further tax cuts. "Yes, we are cut- 
ting personal taxes - not yet 
enough - but we are going in the 
right direction and we intend to go 
further," she said. 

At yesterday's talks at Chequers, 
the Prime Minister's country house, 
Mr Rees is understood to have 
shown projected spending levels 
over the next decade with particu- 


lar T pfpw m ftp fo the soaring costs of 
defence, education and health and 
social services. 

Mr Lawson is believed to have as- 
sured his colleagues that there 
would be no spending cuts package 
this autumn - but to have stressed 
that there would be little room for 
spending growth over the next 
three years if the planned £9-5bn 
tax cuts were to be introduced. 

The meeting is understood to 
have concluded with a long discus- 
sion of the options faring the Gov- 
ernment, but without any decisions 
being falnm. 


Tory MPs rebel over EEC payment 


THE GOVERNMENT will face a 
mini-rebellion tomorrow by some of 
its MPs over legislation 
an extra £250m payment to the 3 
budget for 1985. 

Conservative parliamentary offi- 
cials were last week confident that, 
while tiie number of abstentions 
might be substantial, only a handful 
would vote against the Govern- 
ment 

The European Communities (fi- 
nance) Bill, which is being opposed 
by Labour, seeks approval for both 
the "own resources decision 1 * (rais- 
ing . oailing on VAT contribu- 


tions by member states from 1 per 
cent to L4 per cent) and the inter- 
governmental agreement (provid- 
ing fin a top-up of £1 ,180m to the 
1985 budget, of which the UK share 
is £250m). 

The Government insists that the 
impact on the UK budget will be 
minimal The special arrangement 
for abating the UK's VAT contribu- 
tions that the maximum 

VAT rate due from Britain is ex- 
pected, it says, to remain below 1 
per cent throughout the life rtf foe 
L4 per cent ceiling. 

ut the £250m extra contribution. 


foe Treasury estimates that about 
half will return to the UK in foe 
form of higher receipts, while foe 
rest will be covered by the special 
arrangements agreed at the Fon- 
tainebleau s ummi t so that, the net 
cost to Britain would be E40m. 

The first si g n s Of Tory Karirhenrii 
hostility emerged last week in an 
amendment to a government mo- 
tion on development in the Euro- 
pean Community. The eight signa- 
tories were led by Mr Teddy Taylor 
and Mr Jonathan Aitken. They 
called on parliament to ignore “fool- 
ish and impractical proposals" 
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Company Notices 


ACCOR 

M SodM Anonym* au capital " eta F. 890,218,700 
Head OfFk- 1 nit d* b Mare Neuvc — 91000 EVRY 
UCS: Corbeil Enemies A *02 03644 9 

Resolutions passed on May 28, I98S by the General Assembly 
of the holders of ACCOR — 7\% — 1984-1999 USS 1.000 Con- 
vertible bonds. 

First Resolution 

The General Assembly of the holders of Accor — <— 1984- 

1999 USS 1.000 International Convertible Bonds, at an ordinary 
meeting, acting pursuant to Article 312 of French law of July 24, 
1966. and having taken knowledge of the terms of the Board's 
report, has decided to appoint as Representatives of the " Masse ” 
of the holders of said Bonds: 

—Mr Julian STURDY MORTON 

— 8, Burnley Road, London SW9 OSH 

—Mr jean-Claude NOHEN 

— 17, Boulevard Bourdon — 75004 PARIS 

Such representatives shall have, without any restriction jointly 
or severally, pursuant to article 300 of French law of July 24, 1966. 
power to take, on behalf of the " Masse ” all management actions to 
defend the common interests of the Bondholders. 

The term of their office shall be on yhe last day of the one-year 
period commencing on the date set for the repayment of the 
Bonds included in the last amortization operation. 

The Assembly secs the remuneration of each of the Repre- 
sentatives of the " Masse " at FF. 1300 a year. 

Second Resolution 

The General Assembly of the holders of Accor — 7JJ£ — 1984- 
1999 USS 1,000 International Convertible Bonds, at an ordinary 
meeting, having heard of the Board's report, and having taken 
knowledge of the third resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of the shareholders at an extraordinary meeting, on May 28. 
1965 authorising the Board to effect in France, on the inter- 
national market or on the foreign market, one or several 
issues of bonds with warrants to purchase equity shares of Accor, 
approves, as far as it is concerned, the decision made by the 
shareholders to waive the exercise of their preferential right to 
subscribe the floods with warrants to purchase equity shares, which 
could be issued, it being understood chat said resolution has 
reserved, during the first 15 days of the Issue, a priority right to 
the shareholders in case of an issue on the French market. 

Third Resolution 

The General Assembly ar an ordinary meeting, derides that 
all documents in connection with its calling, its resolutions, its 
decisions wilt be available at the head office. 

All powers are given to the bearer of an extract or a copy 
of the minutes of the present meeting in order to proceed to any 
necessary registration or publicity. 


Contracts and Tenders 


THE “SHEIL" 
TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, pic. 

Notice Is hereby given that e 
balance of the register will be 
struck on Thursday. 4th July. 1085 
tor the preparation of the half- 
yearly dividend payable on the 
SECOND PREFERENCE SHARES, for 
the six months ending 3ist July. 
1985. The dividend will ba paid on 
1st August. 1985. 

For Transferees to receive this divi- 
dend. their transfers must be lodged 
with the Company’s Registrar, 
Lioyds Bank Pic. Registrar’* Depart- 
ment, Goring- by- Saa. Worthing. 
Wen Sussex, not later than 3.00 pm 
on Thurday. 4th July, 1985. 

Bv Order ol the Board 
D. W. CHESTERMAN 
Secretary 

Shell Centra 
London SE1 7NA 
24th June. 1985 


Money Market Cheque 
Account Jersey 

Gmutoir CanpewidsdAnMlfaia 

11.50 12.13 

(Mtowoua balance £25001 
Aimu^lbpanond AccouattaralobJaannqiMA 
Manger. Raunin Heme 
4, Don Road. SLHMa: Jeney T* 0534 38855. 
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ENERGY INTERNATIONAL N.V. 
(ImnennM wttli Limited Liability 
«■ the N eUierUndS AnUlleN 

Shareholders in the Fund are convened In 
attend the Annual General Mect.no of 
ahareneklnra to M NW on Monday. 15th 
Juiv. teas, at 10 oo a.m. at the reel.. 
Need a met of the Fund at Pietermaal IS. 
Willemstad. Curacao. Netherlands Antilles. 
The items on the agenda are- 
HJ Report and Accounts and proposal of 
a dividend of US5Z.00 orr snare for 
the Business veer enoad STst March. 
1955. 

(2) Election of the Members of the Board 
of Mintsment 

In onfar to attend the Meeting in person 
or by proxy and to have their votes regis- 
tered at the Meeting, holders of bearer 
shares must deposit their share certifi- 
cates (or a deposit receipt tor the share 
MTtlbcates) mentioning their names 
addresses and nationalities u the reoN- 
tw-ed. once of the Fund not later than 
Bth July. 1005. 

By order of the Board 
Curacao. 24th June. 1 985 ** Management 


ART GALLERIES 


FiBLMCMtNE. 63. Queens Grove, NWS. 
Needs- Adame Duntta n. Hock nev. Gore. 
Sorer. Wnaht and Others 01-5BB 3000. 
UFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Brute? St. W1 
01-493 2107. IMPORf ANT XIX & XX 
CENTURY WORKS OF ART. 20tt> June. 
27th inlv. Mon-Frl. 10-5. Sets. 10*12.30 
LEGS R. 13. Old Bond Street. Exhibition! 

Watercolours from Wales. 

ALLANS — HAND EMBROIDERED SILK 
PICTURES make the man d»U°htf- • 
different and Inexpensive girts. From as 
little as C2 SO enframed. Lower Ground 
Floor, Allans Famous Silk shoo. sa-B6. 
Duke Street. Grocvenor Sauare. London 

6&X ,%?r M **■ 

6464. “ 

Brush Mil 

until Jll 

mars Borough. 6. Atoemarle 
FRANCIS BACON. " “ 
i»us. cat- £10. 6 _ . ... 

1D.1? to PS.S20 5161. 


AND, PETER JOHNSON. 01-235 
27. Lowndes Street, swt. "A . 
■th Harry Brush— olein air art Ilf." " 

6. Albemarle St. Wl. 

I. Until 31 Julv F.-ny 
Mon-Frl. 10-530. fit. 
rg 5161. • 

. 43 Old Bond St., Wl. 

01-B29 6176. EDWARD LFAR. Drawings 


AGNfW 6 ALLER 1 


Republique Algerienne Democratique 
et Populaire 

(Algerian Popular Democratic Republic) 

Ministere de L’Energie et des 
Industries Petrochimiques 

(Ministry of Energy and Petrochemical Industries) 

Enterprise Nationale des Travaux 
aux Puits 

(National Oil Exploitation Company) 

Notice of extension 

The Nadeiu) Oil Exploitation Company fE.N.T.P.) - 16. Route de 
MEFTAH - OUED SMAR - EL HARRACH - ALGER - hereby informs 
companies concerned with International Call for Tender No. 
9I36.AT/MEC for the supply of; 

09 FORKUFT TRUCKS 

that the closing date, initially indicated as 8r6/B5. has been extended 
to 6/7/85. 
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SWITZERLAND 

LAKE GENEVA — MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

Lovely apanmonu with maB nit|cenL views ol Late Geneva and mountains. 
Mon trout. Villars. Verbier. Las Diabierets. Chateau d Oex near Gstaad. 
Leysin. Excellent opportunities tor foreigners 
Pricot from SwFrl23.000- Liberal mortgages at 6 l : • interest 

GLOBE PLAN SA 

Av Mon-Repos 24. 1005 Lausanne. Switzerland 
Tel: (211 22 35 12 - Telex: 2S185 MEUS 
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Thh announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to but these securities. 
The offer is made only ‘by the Prospectus. 


' AfrV/W T- " 


June 19. 1985 



525,000,000 



8%% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 2010 

Interest Payable on December 15 and June 15 


; . The Debentures are ronierrible a: any time prior to maturity, un- 
less previously-redeemed, into Common Stock, no par value, of the 
Company at $58.50 per share: subject to adjustment in certain events. 


- Price: 100%- 

P.V .itvwui/ iKWit in an {n >ic 1 5. PVJ 


Copies of the Prospectus way At* obtained from the undersigned only in States ubere the 
undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance with tlje securities laus thereof. 


Keefe, Bruyette & Woods, Inc. . First Southwest Company 


UK NEWS 


Price war 
over petrol 
may b e 
renewed 

By Ian Hargreaves 

RETAIL PETROL prices in the UK 
appear to be on the sKffo again after 
two months of stability. 

Both Esso and Shell say they are 
now offerin g dealer support incen- 
tives to allow their retailers to com- 
pete with cut-price offers by small- 
er. independent petrol companies in 
the north of England. Competition 
is, as usual, especially fierce in the 
northwest 

Almost one in five Shell stations 
have now cut their prices, in the 
main to 199-6p a gaUnri The nffw»] 
price, which stfil prevails in most of 
southern England, is 2Q4.6p, 

After fighting a cut-throat price 
war for most of last year, the oil 
companies were hoping for a period 
of respite. The last two months 
have been the industry's mast profi- 
table in downstream oil products 
for some time. 

Independent suppliers, however, 
have been able to take advantage of 
the rise in sterling against the dol- 
lar, m which spot market gasoline 
is priced, to buy loner priced bulk 
petrol 



Europe, Asia, two vast markets. 
A great trading tradition. . 


. .. 


-• — -js- ». - •. 


in every country m Western Europe 
- were the only French bank in the 

tour Nordic countries - and=we're in 

•• _ •, *' ~ » • ■ 

22 countries throughout Asia and 
the Pacific. 

Barique JnHosu&z, present in 
65 . countries, . opens - up- a whole- 
world of. opportunities. 


Strasbourg court to rule 
on £455m claim 




v BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

.:Head office :96, boulevard Haussiriariri, 75d08 Paris. 



- THE LARGEST compensation 
claim yet made against the British 
Government under the European 
Human Bights Convention will 
come before the Human Rights 
Court in Strasbourg today. 

Eleven former shareholders in 
companies nationalised under the 
1977 Aircraft and. Shipbuilding In- 
dustries Ad will ask the court to 
rule that they are entitled to more 
than £455m in extra compensation 
for the loss of their holdings. 

They will argue that the compen- 
sation they were paid - a total of 
£125m - was grossly inadequate 
and unfai r and that . Jipir property 
rights guaranteed by the Conven- 
tion were violated. 

The claims will be vigorously re- 
sisted by the Government which 
will contend that the UK has ful- 
filled aU its Convention obligations 
to the shareholders. 

A slightly bizarre aspect of the 
case is that the Government will be 
defending a law- the 1977 Act- en- 
acted by a Labour Government, 
which, the Conservative opposition 
of the day strenuously opposed - " 
not least on the ground that its com- 
pensation provisions were unfair. 

The Government will go into to- 
day's hearing with, a head. , start in 
March last year the European Hu- 
man Rights Commission rejected 
the shareholders' frnMing 

that ihe Government had not 
breached Article 1 of the First Pro- 
tocol to the Convention, which pro- 
tects property rights. 

The shareholders were able to 
draw some comfort from the fact 
that, despite its decision, the Com- 
mission referred tile case to the 
court 

Though not without precedent -rt 
has happened once before and once 
since, in a case involving the US- a 
reference to the court in such cir- 
cumstances is unusual. 

They will have at tile back of- 
their minds a Swedish case over 
property rights in which the Com- 
mission ruled against the appli- 
cants by a large majority but the 
court, by a narrow majority, took 
the opposite view. 

They will also have been heart- 
ened by the disclosure two months 
ago that last November a senior le- 
gal official in the Department of 


Raymond Hughes looks at 
the case against the UK Gov- 
ernment over compensation 
for nationalisation 

Trade and Industry acknowledged 
in a tetter to the U£. Securities und 

Exchange Commission that the 
. court might rule that more compen- 
; sation should be paid. 

Seven' applications are before the 
court. The- shareholders involved 
.are: Sir Wniiain.Lithgow, who held 
a- subs tantial holding in John G. 
Kincaid & Company; Vosper; in re- 
spect of its subsidiaries Vosper 
Thomycroft (UK) and Vosper Ship- 
repairers; English Electric Compa- 
ny and Vickers, which jointly 
owned British Aircraft Corporation 
(Holdings); Vickers, is respect of its 
s ubsidiar y Vickers Shipbuilding 
Group; Yarrow, which owned Yar- 
row (Shipbuilders); Dowsett Securi- 
ties, Investors in Industry and the 
Prudential Assurance Company, 
which were joint owners of Brooke 
Ma rfae, an East Anglian shipbuild- 
ing company, 'and Banstonian Com- 
pany arid Northern Shipbuilding & 
Industrial Holding s, which owned 
Hall Russell & Company. 

The compensation paid, and tire 
additional sums claimed (so far as 
yet quantified) are: Sir William 
Lithgow El .07m (E4m); Vosper 
£5Jhn (£48.8m); English Electric 
and Wickers £95m (E344.7m); Vick- 
ers £14 .5m (£24Jm); Yarrow £6m 
(£24m); Dowsett etc ElAm (£4Jhn); 
Bans tAnfan etc £1.5m (£4.29m). 

The riahwc are derived from valu- 
ations of the holdings at nationali- 
sation,- plus interest All will have 
increased substantially by the. time 
the court gives judgment, later, this 
year, to take account of additional 
interest' 

The Iithgow .claim, for example, 
does- not indudfe any interest That 
by English Electric.and Vickers in-- 
eludes interest calculated to last 06- 
tafaer. The others- hive been Calcu- 
lated up to dates bebueeh Decem- 
ber, 1980, and last September. 

Article 1 provides that no one 
shall he deprived of his possessions 
“except in the pubBe Interest and 
subject to the conditions provided _ 


iples of international law. 

However, those ' provisions, the 
Article states, “shall not... impair 
the right of a State to enforce such 
laws as it deems necessary to con- 
trol the use of properly m accord- 
ance with the general interest” 

The 1977 Act provided for com- 
pensation to be. paid on the basis of 
the actual or hypothetical stock 
market valuation of the shares over 
a six-month period to February, 
1974. , , . 

The shareho lders* complaint is 
that the amounts they received 
bore no relation to the actual values 
of the companies. They also com- 
plain about the valuation method; 
the effect of restrictions on divi- 
dend payments and other transac- 
tions. and the failure to take ac- 
count of inflation. 

The Commission held that there 
was a right to compensation under 
Article 1 when companies were na- 
tionalised, where compensation 
was “necessary to preserve the ap- 
propriate relationship of propor- 
tionality between the interference 
with the individual's rights and the 
public interest” 

It went on to find that the com- 
pensation awarded did not involve 
the impositio n of a disproportionate 
burfon, such as to infringe the 
shareholders’ rights under the Arti- 
cle. 

The Commission recognised that, 
in some cases at least, there was a 
wide divergence between the value 
of the company at nationalisation 
and the compensation paid, but said 
that, to a large extent, that reflected 
the fact that business conditions 
and prospects, and share values, 
could flucturate rapidly. 

“The compensation method adopt- 
ed provided compensation reason- 
ably related to the value of the com- 
panies concerned as at the start of 
the nationalisation process and ig- 
nored subsequent fluctuations in 
theirvahie. 

"Although opinions evidently dif- 
fer -a^ to the fairness of such a 
method, the Commission considers 
♦hat it was one which the Govern- 
ment were entitled to adopt within 
the wide margin of appreciation af- 
forded to them under Article 1.” 




Change urged 
hi EEC’s 
starch subsidy: 

By Andrew Gowers 

THE EUROPEAN Community 
should move swiftly to introduce 
special subsidies for the industrial 
use of starch, and in particular for 
biotechnology industries, says a re- 
port published today by a House of 
Lordsselect committee. 

The report supports the 
pean Commission's recently-pub- 
lished plan to change the controver- 
sial £154m EEC starch regime, 
which aims to compensate starch 
manufacturers for the. artificially 
high price at which they are forced 
to buy tiie grain they use as a raw 
material. 

It says there is an urgent need to 
implement the Comimssiaris pro-, 
posals "to remove the uncertainties 
which at present hinHw decisions 
being taken in the new bioteebno- 
Ejgical industries:.* Ah- too often 
the United Ktnpfo m has lagged be- 
hind in exploiting new opportuni- 
ties for industry.” 

The Comm is sion's plan, due to he 
con s id e red by EEC farm ministers 
in coming months, calls far the abo- 
lition of subsidies paid to manufac- 


turers of starch for use in the food 
and drink industries, which it says 
already benefit from protection 
against imports under the Common 
Agricultural Policy, - 

Instead, it says, higher subsidies 
should be paid for the manufacture 
of starch for use in 'other, products 
such as paper, board and chemicals, 
which suffer from a competitive dis- 
advantage as a result of having to 
pay high EEC prices for wheat and 
maize, hut benefit from no protec- 
tion against imports made at lower 
cost 

The proposal has caused uproar 
among fowl manufacturers - parti- 


cularly in Britain, where the food 
industry accounts for a greater pro- 
portion of starch use in other 
EEC countries. 


SfmtT-nv RnjfjMpiioN .. 

City Investing Finance N.V. 

A': : - 1 Du*w8£- .. L 

• * 
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GosetOb-Coast^b'Coast. 


Rom Newark to Texas, from Florida, "from the Newark arid Bostoagatevvai's 

tiAii «< if-k atttAiik’ - AA ^ af. 


to California,; Delta flies you just about' 
anywhereiniheU5A 

Catch Delta's daily nonstops from 
London to Atlanta, where you can make 
easy Delta- to-Delta connecdon&to lOO 
cities across the USA 


to cities across the' South, induing 15 
major resorts in Florida. Plus New 
Orleans, DaDas/RWorth, Houston. 

Delta also has nonstop flights from 
Frankfort and Paris to Atlanta. 

And front Frankfurt to Dallas/ 


Delta also has frequent daily service FtWorth, gacewa>- to the USA West 

Delta Gets%aTheie^jUr 


Call your Tra\-d Agent Or call Delta . 
in London pn (01) 668-0935. Or call 
Detain Frankfort on 069 25 60 30. Or 
call Delta in Paris at 1-335-4080. 

Delta Ticket Offices arc at 140 Regent 
Street, London W1R 6AX Friedcnsstrasse 
*7.6000 Fiankfurt/Main and 24 Boulevard 
des Gipucines, Paris. 

' Schedules jrf arc sihj^t 

ii* i iuiigc wuh.Mii n-iuttf. 
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Our system, for example, has Gault tolerance 
built into it If a single component fells, another auto- 
matically takes up the workload. 

Data integrity is built-in, too. Which means 
that vital information shouldn’t be lost or corrupted 
in the event of a fault 

If you want to expand the system— or the 
database— you can, almost indefinitely. Without dis- 
rupting the system- or the business. 

Like bidding blocks, you simply add another 
processor when you’re ready. 

So there’s no need to over-invest now in 
computer power you’re not actually going to need 
until some later date. 

And, unlike conventional systems, there’s no 
decline in computer power per & as your system 
grows either. 

ybu don’t need to be a financial director, or a 
data processing manager, to imagine what that can 
mean to computer cost efficiency. 



power prmide&matcbtng 
performance. 


"With conventional 
computers, you must contmuaUy 
ooertmest to ensure sufficient 
processing power. TCUbJiaulem, 
gyrxvtb matches need, so you never 
mvest more than you bave to. 


Wfell, it would still.be in New ark. 

But, we venture to suggest it might not be quite the 
financial power it is today: 

Hand to believe? Perhaps. 

But the fact remains that a significant part of one of 
the world’s most complex international business com- 
munities runs on Tkndem computer systems. 

Can one computer company make that much 
difference? 

Aren’t all large computer systems basically the same 
anyway? 

\jfell, at Tkndem, there is a difference. 

A unique on-line system which works like no other 

C ° m * > A system which has taken Tandem from scratch to 
$530 million annual turnover— and put us into FORTUNE 
magazine’s top 500 U& companies. 

YPKPPC <BWTTfl FORTUNE 500 BE WITHOUT TANDEM COMPUTERS? 


FORTUNE 50® 



Just ten years after 
toe started, Tandemjoined ISO 
of our customers in FORTUNE magazine Sr 
top 500 USL companies. 

A system we believe will be just as revolutionary for 
laree UKL organisations as it has been for our clients 
throughout the rest of die world. 

Because it’ll actually work with whatever computer 
svstem you’re currently using to run your business. 
y And make it better. 


WHATS WRONG WITH THE SYSTEM 
EVE ALREADY GOT? 

. Virtually every large company in the worid uses 
a conventional mainframe computer system to run its 
business. 

The mainframe is norm, and has been since the 
basic technology was established some thirty years ago. 

It’s part of the furniture— and that’s part of the 
problem. Because companies have grown used to putting 
upwiththepro" * 

like the 

mation you want, when you want it. 

Wien it’s working to capacity, .you have xo “queue!’ 

And, when you want to expand that capacity, more 

often than, not-you have taieplace the system with, a 

bigger one. 

Which often means stopping, retraining staff, 
rewritingprograms— and writing offyour initial investment 

If you need a “fail-safe” computer— one that cap. 
continue to function even if there’s a breakdown in the 
system— conventional mainframes can handle it You. just 
buy two identical systems (at double the cost) and one 
sits idle waiting for the other to break down. 

A neat solution if you happen to make the computers. 
Not exactly good economics for you. 

Iikeit or lump it, these are the “rules” of conventional 
computers. . 

Tkndem breaks them all. 

SO WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 

Some ten years ago, Tkndem looked at the problem 
and found a unique solution. 

VCfe did it by developing a system which cures all 
the day-to-day headaches that- come with conventional 
computer technology. : 


What’s more, thanks to Tandem’s unique distri- 
buted database, all system users can have access 
to the same up to date information simultaneously* 
anywhere in tne world. 

However large the organisation is. 

(Tkndem allows from 2 tol6 processors in a 
single system, and up to 255 systems in a complete 
international network, all of which can interface 
with each other.) 

If that sounds complicated to operate, it isn’t. 
In fact customers in the prestigious U.S. 
Cowan/Datamation Survey have voted Tkndem Nol 
for customer loyalty. 

Not once. But for three years running 
Ahead of every other major computer 
company. 

ON-LINE TRANSACTION 
PROCESSING. 

SURVim OF THE FITTEST. 

A Tkndem on-line system doesn't just solve the 
problems of conventional mainframe computers. 
(As if that weren’t enough). 

It actually ushers in a new age where the 
computer can respond far more effectively to the 
changing environment in which business must 
operate to survive. 

An age where management is based on 
information— not intuition. 

Where information is fresh, not hours or even 
weeks old Wherepeople can access, update and act 
upon relevant data anywhere in the system network, 
anywhere in the world 

The age of on-line transaction processing 
. ^The fastest growing sector of an already exploding 
computer market 


1 SOME OF OUR MATOR WORLDWIDE CUSTOMERS. 1 

BARCLAYS BANK 

GULF 

PIRELLI 

-BRITISH TELECOM 

HERTZ 

, PITNEY BOWES 

BEECHAM COSMETICS 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT 

PORSCHE 

EQuny&Lw 

MOBIL OIL 

SCANDINAVIAN 

FEDERAL EXPRESS 

MOTOROLA 

AIRLINES SYSTEM 

FORD MOTOR COMRlNY 

NATIONAL GIROBANK 

TRU 5 THOUSE FORTE 


Thanks to our. unique approach to system design, 
Tkndem lead the world in on-line transaction processing 
. And, as our phenomenal growth in the last ten years 

shows, it’s here to stay. 

Wfe set out in 1974 to develop the first feult-tolerant 
computer system. . 

Along the way, we created a system that’s highly 
.reliable,' simple to operate, easy to expand— and versatile 
enough to handle tne communication needs of virtually 
any corporatioa 

No matter how big. No matter where. 

A system which can go to work improving your 
business— without destroying your investment in current 
computer technology. 

Fanciful? Vfe don’t think so: 

And neither do our existing customers in the . 
financial v^dtelecommunicationsm^ufecturmgdisfri- 
bution, transportation, retailing, energy— and government 
■ Throughout the world 

Tkndem Computers cut the knot for them. Gould we 
do it for you? 

For father cogEgfog AQo^J^xa^teiasm aag 

Noith oh. Middlesex UB33Ag^iia^ 
frq? End. High 
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Keeping one step ahead 

Ian Rodger describes how the UK process plant maker has managed to stay profitable 


■WHATEVER ELSE can be said 
aoouf Davy, Britain’s leading 
process plant contractor, die 
group is an excellent example 
Of corporate adaptation. 

Davy has had some terrible 
reverses in recent years — the 
collapse of its steel fabricating 
business, a slump, in US. plant 
orders and horrendous losses 
on a chemical project in the 
Soviet Union. But it has 
managed to -stay among the 
top six contractors in the world 
and to keep its operations 
profitable. 

One key to Davy’s survival — 
setting aside the help of the 
UK Monopolies Commission in 
fending off an unwelcome take- 
over bid from the U.S. engineer- 
ing group, Enserch, in 1981 — 
has been its ability to react 
quickly to trends in its industry. 

In <the late 1960s, Davy saw 
the trend to megaprojects and 
realised that customers pre- 
ferred -dealing with very large 
contractors. It set out on a 
series of acquisitions to build 
up the group's size, geograpbi- 
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nology. Contractors, facing very 
tough competition for the few 
orders available these days, 
prefer to promote proprietary 
competitive edge. Also, they 
technologies where they have a 
make better margins on these 


Chimiebau (petrochemical 
plants) and two UJ5. companies, 
Weilman-Lord (fertiliser and 
pollution control plants) and 
Olsen Engineering (oilfield 
development). 

But its biggest move came in 


year. Davy shares tumbled from 
a peak of 205p in 1981 to only 
35p In 1988. 

Sir John Buckley retired late 
in 1982 and Peter Benson, the 
retired eh* jn™>q of AFV, 
another process plant group, 


<ad coverage and range ofskills deals because they do not have 1978 when it bought McKee of was brought in to manage the 
mvSfikSff % 2 BSZZ 8 i to pay royalties to the owner of the WJ- ■ fivurgM plant needed restructuri*!"^ 


biggest projects. 

For a while, that was a 
successful formula. Davy 
picked up a $lim contract to 
bthld an integrated Iron and 
steelworks in Brazil, a S430m 
oil refinery project in Canada, 
a 8380m rolling mill' complex 
in Yugoslavia and several 
others. 

But by the early 1980s. the 
megaproject era was over. Most 
of The developing countries no 
longer had the money to fiwaiww 
them; the industrialised 
countries were deep in reces- 
sion and no longer needed .big 
new plants. 

An important change in tbe 
relationship between contrac- 
tors -and clients was taking 
place too. In the 1970s. the 
turnkey concept, in which a 
large contractor would take 
total responsibility for an entire 
project, was popular. If it didn’t 
have all the needed technology, 
it would buy it from others. 
Indeed, many contractors used 
their tack of technology as a 
selling point, saying they were 
unbiased and would buy the 
best technology available. 

Today, the trend is in the 
other direction. Customers 
worry above all about the 
performance of new plants and 
so prefer to deal with a con- 
tractor who uses his own tech- 


the technology. 

“Wherever you see a good 
technology in Davy today, you 
see a good business,” Graham 
Raper, the deputy chairman, 
says. 

Davy's -traditional technolo- 
gies are in iron and steel, dating 
from tile 1880s when the Davy 
brothers set up in Sheffield to 
make steel mills and forges. 
Its period of expansion and 
diversification began in 1960 
when it acquired Powergas, a 
builder of town gas plants and 
chemical and fertiliser plants. 
It had the rights -to the 1CI 
technology that enabled Davy 
to ' become the dominant sup- 
plier of methanol plants in the 
world. Powergas also owned 
Ashmore. Benson, Pease, the 
leading blast furnace maker, 
and Davy as still among the top 
world suppliers of blast fur- 
naces. Earlier this month, it won 
a S75m contract for a new 
furnace in South Korea. 

However, until the early 
1970s, it was still mainly a UK 
group. Then, under the leader- 
ship of Sir John Buckley, it 
embarked on a series of foreign 
acquisitions. These included 
three German companies. 
Bam ag (water and effluent 
treatment plants) , Zimmer 
(synthetic fibre plants) and 


supplier with 20 offices around 
the world, for 8113m. McKee 
added food - and pharmaceuti- 
cals, oil refineries and alterna- 
tive fuels, plus a much expanded 
presence in the U.S. market In 
1980, two years after the McKee 
acquisition, Davy's turnover in 
North America reached £238m, 
38 per cent of the group total, 
compared with only 26 -per cent 
in 1977. 

During -this period, Davy also 
boought .two UK rqanufacturing 
companies, the crane maker 
Herbert Morris and the Head 
Wrightson steel fabricating 
business, partly because they 
were somewhat complementary 
to it s contracting activities, but 
mainly to bolster its asset base. 

Until the middle of 1982. It 
looked as if Davy's expansion 
strategy was working. Both 
turnover and profits rose to new 
levels well above those achieved 
in the early 1970s. But then the 
markets for plants dried up 
worldwide. The group’s forward 
order loan dropped from £2 20m 
In March 1982 to £152m a year 
later. 

Among the big blows were 
the cancellation of a 81 bn steel- 
works project in India and the 
deferment of steel projects in 
Brazil and Mexico. Pre-tax pro- 
fits slumped from £20.4m in 
1981-82 to £6 .3m the following 


The Brussels office, - which 
specialised in petrochemicals, 
was closed and the work trans- 
ferred to Cologne. Then Cologne 
was closed following losses of 
£14m on a petrochemical pro- 
ject for the Soviet Union and 
lesser losses on other contracts. 
The Soviet contract went sour 
because U.S. technology was 
used and the U.S. authorities 
blocked its transfer. Most of 
the Head Wrightson operation 
in the UK was closed and the 
remainder sold last year to a 
private group following 
losses. Davy's contractinj 
ridiaries, it turned out did not 


Wright 

work. 


fabrication work. In the U.S., 
McKee’s head office in Cleve- 
land and other offices in Cali- 
fornia and Texas were closed 
and the workforce slashed, from 

5.000 to only 1400. 

The total group workforce 
has dropped from a peak of 

20.000 in 1980 to under 9,000 
today. Rationalisation charges 
have exceeded £3Qm in the past 
three years. 

That figure is remarkably 
dose to tbe amount share- 
holders have pot into the group 
via two rights issues in tbe past 
10 years, and some would argue 
that Davy has very little to show 
for its decade Of action. Cer- 
tainly, there has been no pro- 



For Davy new technology is die key to survival — aj etthb new steel cold mill being built by Davy McKee 

(Sheffield) in Yugoslavia 


gress on tbe earnings per share 
front and the shares themselves, 
much to the embarrassment of 
Davy directors, axe worth little 
more than half of what Enserch 
was willing to pay for them in 
1980. The -title of “ flagship for 
British exports " that the Mono- 
polies Commission gave as a 
reason for preventing the 
Enserch takeover now looks 
rather pretentious on the 
medium-sized group that Davy 
has become. Its £20 lm worth 
of exports in 1983-84 were not 
enough to put it in the top 30 
of British exporters. 

Benson, now about to retire 
after three years’ hard labour, 
would invite the cynics to look 
at the other major process 
plant contractors. Fluor, in tbe 
IJ3, reported a loss of 872m in 
the six months to April 30. 
Technlp, has just received a 
FFr 2bn financial rescue pack- 
age. By contrast. Davy has com- 
pleted the surgery needed to 
bring its costs down to the 
much reduced level of orders 
available. 

He also points out that Davy 
has recognised that the market 


potential of its traditional lines 
in metals and chemicals plants 
is much less than it was. The 
group has acquired and de- 
veloped some strong light tech- 
nologies in the past few years 
to take up the slack. 

For example, Zimmer leads 
the world in synthetic fibre tech- 
nology and has 40 per cent of 
the world’s fibre plant orders. 
Including 15 in China. Benson 
says tiie Frankfurt office, which 
has also become prominent in 
supplying flue gas desulphurisa- 
tion systems (to prevent acid 
rain) is “ the busiest pan of the 
group” and will make profits of 
£5m next year. 

In the metals area, Davy has 
developed a microprocessor- 
based shape control system for 
rolling mills, and has sold 85 of 
them into aluminium and steel 
mills around tbe world. 

However, these may not be 
enough to bring about the kind 
of recovery and growth that 
Davy wants and that share- 
holders are entitled to expect 

Benson says the group has 
high hopes for an offshore con- 
tracting venture with Trafalgar 
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Management 
abstracts 

The paradox of corporate- cat 
lure. R. T. Pascal® in -Cali- 
fornia Management Review 
(U.S.), Winter 85 <t5i pages) 
Quotes examples 'Of how com- 
panies successfully create cor 
borate cultures by deliberate 
process of “ socialising " their 
employees; claims thte need not 
break down individualism 
(which the Americans hold so 
dear), and describes the main 
stages towards socialisation; 
gives a checklist for rating a 
company's corporate i 
and suggestions for humility- 
Inducing experiences," 

The managerial clerk syndrome. 
r w. Larson and J. 5. 
Fielden in Business Horizons 
(U.S.). Jan-Feb 85 (8* pages) 
Argues that many manager* 
and staff professionals are not 
being helped by office a atoms- 
tion (particularly word process- 
ing), because the time they 
utilise in document generation 
is often ignored or distorted in 
the quest for secrctartal/typlug 
productivity — while . mana- 
gerial productivity is being 
reduced. Presents typical 
activity profiles indicating rela- 
tive times engaged in document 
generation/processing tasks and 
discusses their content particu- 
larly in terms of top/middle 
managers and professional/ 
technical staff — as a basis for 
determining the type of elec- 
tronic/human support required. 
Enquiry processing. T. J. Hilty 
and R. M. Gwynn in Business 
Marketing (U.S.), Feb 85 
(6 pages) 

Describes how Reliance Elec- 
tric (an Exxon subsidiary 
making power distribution 
equipment) has introduced a 
computerised advertising 

response-handling system aimed 
at better sal esforce /prospect co- 
ordination, and building a com- 
prehensive customer database. 
Outlines how the system works, 
the communications link with 
the field salesforce, and the 
added benefit of tele-marketing. 
Claims advantages In quicker 
response times and better track- 
ing of potential customers. A 
related article describes a sur- 
vey of initial inquiries to quan- 
tify the relationship between 
inquiry - producing advertising 
and resultant sales, which 
enabled tbe calculation of costs 
per sales lead and average sales 
return per advertising dollar. 
These abstracts are condensed 
from tbe abstracting journals 
published by Anbar Manage- 
ment Publications. Licensed 
copies of the original articles 
may be obtained at £3 each 
-(including VAT and p and p; 
cash with order) from Anbar, 
P.O. Box 23, Wembley 
HAS 8D J. 


House set up .earlier this year, 
and >that the remaining manu- 
facturing businesses, Davy Roll 
and Herbert Morris, are doing 
very well. 

Davy is always on -the lookout 
for opportunities to buy good 
process technologies, and k 
wants to increase its interests 
in related service industries. It 
owns Uoyds British Testing, 
which does hoist maintenance 
for. the National Coal Board and 
others and has a SO per cent 
stake in Senelco. a company that 
supplies anti-theft tags for 
shops. 

But process plant contracting, 
now 80 per cent of the business, 
will remain the dominant 
factor, and no one ia predicting 
a major upturn in. the sector in 
the near future. Davy has 
adapted remarkably well to the 
tougher environment in which 
it has to operate, but the 
obstacles to satisfactory growth 
and profits still seem consider- 
able. It is striking that, even 
though tbe group’s shares have 
been deeply depressed for over 
two years, no predator has yet 
been tempted to spring... 
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Software buyers call the tune 


A QUIET revolution has been 
changing the shape of the big 
computer software industry, 
obscured and overshadowed by 
the meteoric rise of micro- 
computer software companies 
like Microsoft and Lotus 
Development Corporation. 

bo dazzling have the pros- 
pects and potential of these 
fledgling companies been that 
It is often easy to forget that 
the software business was 
mature and soundly structured 
well before the first micro- 
processor saw the ligbt of day. 
And according to the UJS. con- 
sultancy Input, quoted in tbe 
Fintech publication Software 
Markets, while the market for 
large computer software is 
worth 512bn this year, the figure 
for personal computer software 
is only $2 bn. 

Corresponding figures for 
1989, according to Input, will 
he $29bn and 86bn. 

So for the foreseeable future, 
software will continue to be 
dominated by the big machines 
— even if the machines them- 
selves become no bigger than 
filing cabinets. 

The revolution is being 
fomented by customers who are 
significantly more knowledge- 
able and significantly more 
demanding than a decade ago. 

Alan Benjamin, director of 
communications at CAP. a lead- 
ing UK software house, says: 
“We used to say to our custo- 
mers ‘Here is the system 
specification we have drawn up 
for you. How do you like it? ’ 
Now we work with them to 
produce the system they want." 

CAP is a specialist in 


Big companies know far more 
today about buying programs 
reports Alan Cane 


bespoke software written to fit 
the clients’ exact needs, but the 
revolution is affecting every 
Wild of software house. 

Management Science America 
(MSA), for example, the largest 
independent software house in 

• tw 



Stuart Walsh: Users more 
sophisticated. 

the world with revenues last 
year of around 8150m, is 
credited with popularising soft- 
ware application " packages," 


pieces of software designed for 
specific applications — account- 
ancy, for example— yet general 
enough to be used by a num- 
ber of different companies 
without modification. 

Mr Stuart Walsh, managing 
director of MSA UK, identifies 
the principal changes over the 
past 10 years. 

“Buying decisions are being 
made by teams which are pre- 
dominantly made up of users 
of the systems, rather than the 
data processing specialists. 

“ Furthermore, these users 
are much more senior and more 
sophisticated in their under- 
standing of computer systems 
than in the past We used to 
talk to data processing speci ar- 
tists. Now we talk to project 
managers — who are the real 
users." 

Mr Benjamin says the systems 
themselves are becoming more 
complex with a heavy emphasis 
on communications and sophis- 
ticated peripherals. 

There was a steady move to 
fixed price contracts which put 
pressure on software bouses to 
work efficiently and to tight 
deadlines. 

“What has happened is that 
software houses have changed. 
First they were simply body- 
shops, hiring out programmers 
to work ou their clients' pro- 
jects for a fee. Then they ran 


projects on their clients' 
premises working in organised 
team s. Now today, we under- 
take contracts, frequently as 
prime contractors.” . . 

Why do companies like CAP 
continue to write bespoke soft- 
ware when all the predictions 
have been that packages, sup- 
plied by companies -. like MSA 
with their- attractive economies 
of scale would; be the software 
of the future? 

“People have been predict- 
ing the death of the custom- 
built system for years.” Mr 
Beniamin says, “ But many -com- 
panies will not accept the 
package approach; they do not 
want to run their business like 
their neighbour’s," 

The move to fixed price con- 
tracts means that software 
houses are working more on 
their own premises' using 
capital Intensive methods to 
ensure their projects come m an 
time— powerful computer - sys- 
tems, project control software. 
There is a new emphasis on the 
prototyping of systems to test 
whether they come up to the 
customer’s requirements. 

With factory systems; this 
can be critical. Mr Benjamin 
tells of a warehousing system 
which used photoelectric cells 
for machine control. A mouse 
passed through one of the 
beams switching on a crane 
which trundled across the ware- 
house until - it crashed into 
another crane. 'It was a two 
minute programming job to pat 
the system right, but the con- 
sequences could have been 
serious if the system had been 
running live. 


Integration is the key to modern programs 


BLACK AND. DECKER, the 
UK subsidiary of the U.S.- 
based hand tool and engineer- 
ing group, is typical of the 
knowledgeable and exper- 
ienced customer MSA and 
CAP are selling to these days. 

It has placed an order 
worth more than £460,000 
with MSA for a production 
management package to be 
installed at Black and Deck- 
er’s manufacturing plant at 
Soeonymoor,' County Durham. 
The plan is that further MSA 
systems will be installed at 
the company's factories in the 
U A and Germany. 

Mr Walsh of MSA rays 
there are two principle dif- 
ferences in selling to a com- 
pany like B&D today, com- 
pared with ten years ago. 


First, be says, there is a 
much greater awareness of 
the need to integrate products 
—It was now understood that 
packages worked best when 
they were interdependent. 

The MSA manufacture 
package, all 12 modules of it, 
was designed to ran on B&D's 
midrange IBM mainframe at 
Spennymoor In co-operation 
with a database package 
called ID MS from Cullinet, 
a company specialising In 
systems software packages. 

Second, there was strong 
interest in buying software 
which would prove a safe and 
reliable investment. Accord- 
ing to Mr Steven Merry, B&D 
Systems Development Man- 
ager “USA's software was, In 
our view, ahead of the comp 


petition In Its functionality 
and indications from the de- 
velopment team showed that 
it will stay ahead." 

B&D is creating a £6m 
national distribution centre 
at Brackmflls, Northampton 
and the contract for the 
materials handling equip- 
ment-stacker cranes, trans- 
fers cars, computers and so 
on— -for the centre has gone 
to a consortimn of Derion. 
the prime contractor, and 

CAP which will provide the 
control systems. 

CAP’S share of the contract 
is just under £496,000. 

Mr Benjamin of CAP 
underlines the comnranlca- 
tioss content of the kind of 
project the company under- 


takes these days by pointing 
to the vital on-line -link be-, 
tween B&D’s head office main- 
frame computer In Slough 
and the mHami centre. 

Integration, again, is the 
key- Orders are passed over 
the link activating the auto- 
mated warehouse which con- 
trols the picking of band tools 
to satisfy the requirements at 
individual shipments. It also 
produces the delivery docu- 
mentation. 

This Information b relayed 

back to head office to initiate 
production of invoices. From 
receipt of a customer order, 
CAP cl ai m s, the integrated 
system win allow shipment 
from the despatch dock 
within a single day. 
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ENGINEERS at the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry’s 
National Engineering Labora- 
tory in East Kilbride, near 
Glasgo, have produced a set 
of ■ software commands to 
control a team of robots in 
assembly jobs. 

• The program, called 
CONNEL, enables a tech- 
nician to coordinate the 
operations' of - the robots . 
with, sensors that feed the 
machines Information and 
other devices that may, for 
example, channel objects 
toward the robots grippers. 


The three robots in the 
picture ,aQ made by different 
manufacturers, are, assembling 
glass fibre pieces into a pre- 
form needed to mould a car 
wheel from fibre-reinforced 
plastic. The robots could 
equally well do other 
assembly jobs, for Instance 
patting together the com- 
ponents of an electric motor. 
With CONNEL, which is used 
in conjunction with a cheap 
microcomputer, workers can 
relay * list of commands to 
the robot system, for example 
to test the machines in a 


number of set routines and to 
check chat the robots 
are receiving information 
correctly from sensors. The 
latter could bo TV cameras 
that provide data to the 
robots about the position of 
objects they have to pick up. 

The program - includes a 
safety mechanism under 
which the complete system 
shots down if any of the 
robots encounter an unex- 
pected obstruction — a person 
who has wandered into the 
path of the machines’ 
mechanical arms, for 
instance. 


to improve engine economy 


RESEARCH institutes and 
companies from West Germany, 
France and Britain are plann- 
ing a £25m programme to pro- 
duce designs for more efficient 
engines from studies of par- 
tides dn motion. 

The group, which wants the 
European Commission to put up 
some of the cash for the pro- 
ject, alms to examine the move- 
ment of molecules of gases in 
the combustion chamber of 
engines of cars or aeroplanes. 

The results, could lead to a 
better understanding of the 
processes that take place when 
gases burn, which ultimately 
could produce designs -for new 
engines that consume less ftteL 

Organisations that are dis- 
cussing the programme include 
Stuttgart University, University 


College in Swansea, Landau’s 
Imperial College and four com- 
panies — Renault and Dassault 
of France, Daimler Benz of 
West Germany and Britain’s 
Rolls-Royce. 

According to Professor John 
Argyris, head of the institute 
of computer applications at 
Stuttgart University, the project 
would require hugely complex 
calculations on a supercomputer 
such as an American-made Cray 
machine. 

The group would do 
theoretical studies with the aid 
of the machine. For instance, 
they would attempt to work out 
how tbe gas molecules inside 
a combustion, chamber interact 
with each- other during the 
burning process. 

The work would show how 


changes in the shape of the 
chamber or in the flow of fuel 
alters the rate at which the 
gases bum and so affects the 
efficiency of the engine. Studies 
wth the computer would be 
backed up by experimental 
work on engines in test rigs. 

Wim computers, engineers 
would tiy to assess the effect of 
different wing shapes, in dig. 
curbing the flow of air. As a 
result, aerospace manufac- 
turers could he helped in the 
design of new aircraft 

For Prof Argyris, the 
analysis of gas molecules would 
follow similar studies involving 
application of computers to 
work out the patterns of 
stresses In items as diverse as 
icebreakers, escalators, build- 
ings and cars. 


Design and 
Construct 



Norwest Holst 


Safety move 
in spills of 
chemicals 

ACCIDENT vic tims in hazar- 
dous places of work could 
benefit from an emergency 
shower produced by Haws/ 
Lennart Krusman. AB of Tub 
tinge, Sweden. The device 
has a special unit for wash- 
ing eyes and the face and 
operates in sub zero tempera- 
tures at various water pres- 
sures. 

The device can help people 
who have been scalded or 
splashed with dangerous 
chemicals. To help accident 
victims who may not be able 
to see dearly, the shower is 
operated by a pall-rod 
attached to an overhead lever, . 

Dr Be nit Aslund of Uppsala - 
University has shown In 
stupes that large quantities 
-or fresh water are more use- 
ful in treating accidents than 
smaller units which simply 
channel water to localised 
parts of the body 

Taking die 
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Industrial Paints 
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Straggles for market share dominate an industry adjusting 
to rapid technological change, market fragmentation and tight margins 

in the teeth of recession 


Restructuring 
for survival 


IT IS a sign of the times Mr 
Hans Miver, president of the 
Swedish paintmaker Wilhelm 
Becker, is offered a paint com- 
pany for sale about once a 
month. In West Germany, Herr 
Hans-Harald Grebe, sale owner 
of the innovative and burgeon- 
ing Weilbiirger Group, Is 
approached frequently by multi- 
national giants to sell out. 

These are just two symptoms 
of -widespread turmoil in the 
world's paint industry. Accord- 
ing to Mr Jim Honan of ICI: 
“The industry has undergone 
more changes in the past five 
years than in the previous 30 
40 40. 

“ Pressure will grow with the 
increasing emergence of plas- 
tics in the car industry and 
the technical problems of paint- 
ing them. Only those who are 
fast, flexible and technologic- 
ally advanced wQl survive.” 

Industrial paint has been 
affected by recession through- 
out the world because it can be 
sold only while manufacturing 
industry is making products 
with surfaces that need to be 
painted. In Britain, as else- 
where, sales volume plunged 
more than 20 per cent in 1981 
and has bumped along the 
bottom ever since. 

To make matters worse, 
prices have been static while 
raw material costs have risen 
steadily. 


One result has been that 
margins are very tight — less 
than 5 per cent, says Mr John 
Asher of Crown. This makes 
market share crucial in all sec- 
tors, either to generate fast 
turnover in high-volume mar- 
kets, or to maximise profit- 
ability in the low-volume, 
specialised ones. 


The other result has been a 
fragmentation of the West’s 
industrial paint market- “ There 
are about 30 market segments 
now,” Mr Asher says. Between 
three and seven companies com- 
pete in each segment in each 
country. 

“ Some segments can be sub- 
divided, as between large 
drums, small drums and tubes, 
all of which are part of 
rawTfll packaging. Some seg- 
ments may be bigger than lm 
litres. 

“Everyone has to find the 
resources to innovate, but the 
typical development period for 
a new product is about five 
years. At the end of the day you 
scratch each other’s eyes out 
for market share.” 

Mr Bill Collins, of Berger 
Britain, echoes this: “ There 
has been a lot of market 
instability. Restructuring and 
market segmentation in the 
industrial field has moved from 
a national to an international 
scale. 


“It is alt linked closely to 
technology. In vehicle refinish 
alone we have to give service 
on about 10,000 colours. No one 
paint manufacturer, no matter 
how big, can afford to put 
R & D resources into all, lines." 

There is probably no such 
tiring any longer as a general 
paint company able to supply 
any market. That includes 
world giants such as PPG and 
Du Post in the UB. and 
Hoechst, ICI and. BASF in 
Europe, no matter how great 
the availability of cash re- 
sources from the chemicals in- 
dustry to bade them. 

These pressures have fuelled 
an accelerating rush out of 
markets where companies are 
weak and a concentration into 
those where they are either 
already strong or see a clear 
chance of seizing leadership or a 
share in dominance. Some com- 
panies have decided to get out 
of paint altogether. 

The biggest, manifestation of 
these pressures was the sale of 
Inmont last month . by United 
Technologies for Slim to BASF, 
the West German chemicals 
company. The rationale behind 
the purchase was seen in terms 
of ink— BASF is the world's 
biggest inkmaker. 

But the rationale is equally 
strong for some paint markets, 
especially the highly lucrative 
one in vehicle refinish. People 
will continue to crash and bump 
tbeir cars, even if they do not 
buy so many new ones and 
even if the new cars are smaller 
with less surface to point. 

BASF is probably world 
leader here too, though there 
are wide variations in the com- 
pany’s position in markets 
about the globe. It almost cer- 
tainly dominates in Western 
Europe — a third of the world 
market — and in Britain has 


leapt from about sixth to second 
plare through- owning Glasurit, 
Inmost and Valentine, 

BASF bought Valentine UK 
last year, while ICI, which is 
trying to increase penetration 
in Continental paint markets, 
Valentine's operations in 
France. But when it oomes to 
fighting on the acctuistions 
battlefield, ICTs position in 
Britain is difficult, because in 
total paint sales it already out- 
sells its nearest rival. Inter- 
national Paint, by about two to 
one. 


Survey written by 
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This raises Monopolies Com- 
mission considerations. For 
example, it is already at or near 
the 25 per cent share of vehicle 
refinish in Britain that would 
have triggered monopoly 
investigation bad it. bought 
Valentine in the UK. ieven- 
though ICI could be vulnerable 
to BASF in some technologic- 
ally advanced sub-segments of 
the market 

ICI has also been divesting, 
however, selling its ACE busi- 
ness-heavy duty paints for 
agricultural, construction and 
earth-moving equipment — to 
the Donald Macpherson Group. 
This boosted the buyer's share 
of the ACE market in the UK 
to abont 22 per cent - 

This has put that business 
into Finnish hands. Tikkurila, 
the paintmaking subsidiary of 
the state-owned chemicals com- 


pany Kejidnt Oy, last year 
bought Macpher<on — the fourth 
biggest paint company in 
Britain— beating off bids by 
Becker and Yule Catto and pay- 
ing an over-the-odds £25 m. 

The expansionist ideas of the 
thwarted Mr Hans Miver. of 
Wilhelm Becker, were soon 
revived when one of h Is 
monthly sale offers was from 
the Cookson Group. This wanted 
to divest itself of tbe Liverpoql- 
based Good] ass ‘Wall, the UK’s 
sixth largest paint company. 

Cookson kept 25 per cent of 
■the equity but the acquisition 
gave Becker much-needed capa- 
city to make resins -and powder 
paint, plus one of GW’s prize 
assets — the British rights to 
the UB.-owned Valspar label in 
the trade and decorative sector. 

Mr Miver says: “We needed 
to expand in all these areas. I 
don't think of It as a consolation 
prize for not getting Macpher- 
son's. We had done a lot of 
homework on the industry. 
Goodlass Wall fitted in just as 
well." 

Becker, which has 44 per 
cent of the Nordic industrial 
paints market, thus continues 
its European growth by acquisi- 
tion. Previous major purchases 
have Included Conway Coatings 
(UK), Wulfing (West Germany) ’ 
and Bichon (France). Mr Miver 
says tbe alternative to 
becoming a multinational in its 
own right was for Becker to 
stay at home and wait to be 
taken over by a multinational. 

But' Becker, too, is rationalis- 
ing. It is selling Wulfing’s 
automotive business to PPG, 
acknowledging that, it bad 
insufficient strength to be 
other than an also-ran in that 
segment of the West German 
market 

Meanwhile, PPG has also 
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The effect of recession on paint sales has been dramatic, with the sales volume 
of industrial coatings dropping more than 20 per cent in 1980-81 and hardly 
recovering since. “The industry can only survive while our customers are 
making surfaces to paint,*’ says Mr John Cos of the Macpherson Group. Export 
growth reflects the increasing internationalisation of the paint industry but the 
volume growth here has not been enough to compensate for lost business in 

domestic industrial markets. 


bought International Paint’s 
automotive business based in 
Ladywood, Birmingham. Both 
Wulfing and IP were licensees 
of PPG’s electrocoat technology, 
where car bodies are painted 
using electro-chemical prin- 
ciples (a technology based on 
original work by ICI). The 
rival system is owned by 
Hoechst of which Berger is 
the British arm. 


where we remain the world 
market leader, and powder 
where we are already in the 
top three. We are on the look- 
out to buy but we are not going 
to spend for the sake of spend- 
ing.” 


All the other paint companies 
are attaching great significance 
to PPG’s acquisition of parts of 
Its former licensees, anticipat- 
ing a fight with Hoechst — 
though PPG has yet to declare 
its hand. 

Similarly, International’s 
exit from car painting amazed 
many competitors, though Mr 
Eryl Morris, chief executive, 
cannot see why. 

“We were in automotives in 
only two countries, the UK and 
Australia.” he says. “We did 
not have the base to develop the 
business internationally. We 


Much of the paint industry 
involves conservative little com- 
panies that probably will not 
survive in the long term. But 
there are still a lot — like Weii- 
burger — worth buying because 
they have secured their posi- 
tions in specialised, small mar- 
kets by astute management and 
by keeping up the technology 
content of products. 


thought It was right to get out 
“ We want to grow in marine. 


Thus there are still about 
276 companies in Britain. 350 in 
Spain, 250 in Germany, 235 in 
Italy and 231 in France, though 
in Britain polarisation between 
big and small is farther 
advanced than in most other 
comparable marktes. Two com- 
panies dominate a total of 30 
per cent of the market, six 
control 65 per cent and 10 have 
80 per cent 


By contrast tWD West German 
companies control 20 per cent 
of the total domestic market 
while 15 have half between 
them. But Sweden now has only 
10 paint companies and Mr 
Miver expects a similar degree 
of rationalisation in Europe 
eventually. 

Paint is a formerly mundane 
product that has become a high 
Technology, international busi- 
ness that has grown ever- 
tougher with the recession. 

Mr John Cox. of Macpherson, 
sums it up: "We are all fighting 
like dogs over a bone. There 
is no volume and no growth. 

“When I started in the 
industry' you put on a primer, 
two basecoats and two finishing 
coats, with women hand-flatten- 
ing with wet-and-dry cloths in 
between. Modem coatings are 
so advanced you need only one 
to do a belter job. Less paint 
is being used and fewer items to 
put it on. 

“Paint has become an aggres- 
sive. crazy- industry. ” 
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SCM Brings 
a Brighter Future 



SCM Chemicals Limited is part erf the SCM 
Corporation, with headquarters in New York, 
USA. SCM is a major international manufacturing 
company with interests in pulp and paper, ■ 
coatings and resins, food and consumer 
products, organic chemicals and metals, and 
titanium dioxide pigments. SCM is the world's 
third largest producer of titanium dioxide with . 
dose to 300.000 tonnes capacity. 

in 1 984 SCM demonstrated its increasing 
commitment to be a mgjor international 
supplier of titanium dioxide with an additional 
investment of £90 million in Humberside, UK 
and Australia. 

AtStallingborough we employ high 
technology, already the most advanced in 


sbb 


Europe, to produce a leading range of 
titanium dioxide pigments, the prime white 
oparifier for paints, plastics, inks, rubber, paper, 
and vitreous enamels. An additional investment 
of £30 million to expand our own chloride 
process will improve service to customers 
worldwide, whose production and profitability 
depend upon a secure supply of our 
pigments. 

' Whether we are producing 1 
kilogramrhe in the laboratory, or 105,000 . 
tonnes from our upgraded plants from 1986. 
we devote the highest degree of care and 
attention to our products' development, 
production, quality control, and service back-up 
to meet the needs of the Paint Industry. ■ ■ • 


CHEMICALS LIMITED 

PART OF SCM CORPORATION 

PO Box 26 • Grimsby 4 South Humberside • DN378DP 

•telephone 0469 73171 • Tfelex 52595 


High performance 
resins for 

the paints industry 

from 

ICI Mond Division. 

For over 50 years, ICI Mond Division has led the market in 
the development of resins for high performance paint systems 
throughout the world with ‘Alloprene’ chlorinated rubber. 

Continuous research by scientists at 1C), working in 
dose contact with paint manufacturers, has brought widerfields 
of application for this versatile product As well as marine 
paint, the resin is also widely specified for the protection of land 
based steel 

Another more recent and unique development from 
the laboratories of fCI Mond Division is ‘Haloflex; a vinylidene 
chloride/vinyl co-polymer latex. 

‘Haloflex’ is a high performance water-borne paint resin 
which has been used successfully to replace some conven- 
tional solvent based systems. 

Developed principally with steel protection in mind, 

‘Haloflex’has proved to have a wide variety of diverse applications 
throughout the world; and has gained for itself a reputation 
for providing the basis for safe, cost effective, easily applied high 
performance paint systema 


ALLOPRENE Haloflex 

Pat more protection into paint. 

AOopnne and KaUiexaie usdetnaKs of knpflriBlChetncal Mus&ies PLC 

Id MOND DIVISION, DEPT P, FO SOX 13,-THE HEATH RUNCORN, G-ESHREWA7 40J- ENGLAND. 
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. Ecology controls are changing 
the way products are coated 

High-tech aid 

f ’• 

to protect 
environment 


PRESSURES ON the paint 

industry bare come not .only 

from increasing costs of raw 
materials and tighter markets 
in recession but also from the 
ecological lobby. 

- Paint " used to- be mainly 
.solvent., Whan manufactured 
goods were painted the coating 
was cored by -storing and three- 
quarters. of the “ paint ” went 
up the chimney. .The cost of 
dealing with- such effluent' has 
grown - as environmental - con- 
trols haver been toughened. 
There is. 'also .pressure to save 
energy by developing low- 
temperature curing. 

. Several; trepds have become 
dear, as- 'the industry has 
. adjusted to .increasing controls. 
All 'require high technological 
input and have militated 
against survival of gmaiis-r 
“ stick and bucket" paint 
companies. 

• An increase in the solids con- 
tent of paint. The ultimate ex- 
ample is the development of 
powder paint, which is 100 per 
cent soHds — a mixture of pig- 
ments and resin. The powder is 
usually applied -by spraying 
through an electrostatic field 
onto an earthed object Curing 
is by storing although the ob- 
ject can be heated via electro- 
magnetic induction, as in pipe- 
lines. 

• Two-pack systems. Hie paint 
comes in two cans, when mixed, 
a chemical reaction starts poly- 
merisation that transforms any 
paint into- a continuous coating. 
Coring can be at temperatures 
as low as 70 deg C. - - 

• Water-borne paints. -Water 
replaces organic solvent as the 


means of carrying the pigment 
and resin so.it can be spread 
over the surface being painted. 
What goes up the stack is water 
vapour and steam. 

• Curing by electron beam (E- 
beam) . or ultraviolet CUV) 
radiation. 

Most of threading companies 
have opted to follow some, but 
not ail these trends: Some com- 
panies have decided not to com- 
pete 1 in poWder While aiming 
to excel in two-pack systems. 
Others .have tried to develop 
coatings that will cure 'at lower 
temperatures: 

Development of waterborne 
systems ls seen by many as the 
most important -area * for 
development, - however, since it 
will keep closer to the industry’s 
traditional technological Skills. 
Itulso enables low solids paints 
to be retained, with advantages 
of good properties and colour 
consistency in thin coats. They 
spread earily- and produce more 
marketable colours, particularly 
for cars. 

By- contrast, powder paint a 
requires much greater effort 
and control at the formulation 
stage (unlike liquid paint it can- 
not be corrected after mixing) - 
and requires higher tempera- 
tures to achieve good flow, even 
cover and curing. ;. 

Two-pack systems have limited 
pot life as they harden in the 
mixing vessel hours after the 
reaction. . ■••••; 

Becker vis one of the leaders 
in water-borne technology be- 
cause the*, environmental lobby 
established itself quickest in 
Scandinavia. This .could be im- 
portant in the West German 
market, where environmental 



Mr Brian Codling .of ICI reckons the world market for 
• j vehicle repair at about 300m litres a year 

controls on. smoke emissions built-in rheological. ^control, 
are likely to become the tough- which enables the paint to att- 
est in tte world 'in ari attempt' just to atmospheric conditions 
to minimis e causes of forest de- and to dry consistently, 
foliation. The paint has also been 

TCt, however, has this month designed so that viscosity during 
announced a breakthrough in spraying inc £ ea J ses JP® 


to minimis e causes of forest de- and to dry consistently, 
foliation. The paint has also been 

TCt, however, has this month designed so that viscosity during 
announced a breakthrough in spraying inc £ ea . ses JP® 
water-borne paint for the motor with the car body. Thi s mimics 
industry and intends to centre conventional systems, w her e 
its sales assault- on European solvent evaporates during 
markets at Wdederhold, its West spraying; and enables the same 
German subsidiary, based in control over paint now. - 


Dusseldorf and Nuremburg. 


Drying Is assisted by three 


To- develop the system it calls minutes’ exposure to air at fiO 
Aquabase. Id used its multi- to 80 deg C. This time shou ld 
national clout by 'assembling a. be halved ' with new drying 
“ world group ” of Stsr scientists tunnel desig n . . The system has 
doing joint research inthe UK, also been perfected for vehicle 
Canada and West .' Germany, re-finish paints. > 

They solved fhe major problem. ICI expects -the main impact 
of water-based paints, the effect to be on new car lines, where 


of the ambient humidity. 


painting and drying can be- 


The .physical chemistry of tailor-made, rather than modifi- 
Aquabase. has what » is called cations to existing lines. 


POWDER PAINT Is growing in popularity at the expenseof liquids 

Scramble for market share 


THE MARKET for powder 
paint is growing by 25 per cent 
a year. But total industrial paint 
sales volumes have declined, 
then stagnated, through p ot the 
recession. 

Powder’s new customers are 
coming from the liquid paint 
sector, according to Mr Brian 
Eyer, Croda Paints sales 
director. 

“The market in industrial 
paints has declined by 25 per 
cent in six years,” he says. 
“Powder already has a 12 to 
14 per cent share of the 75 
per cent that is left, so it Is 
fair to say that use of liquid 
paint has almost halved since 
1979” 

Croda, part of Croda Inter- 
national the UK chemicals com- 
pany, is one of Britain’s smaller 
paint companies, turning over 
less than £28m a year. Like 
others of its size, it survives 
by identifying market niches 
and trying to improve what 
it offers In those where it is 
already strong. 

This has helped it take about 
6 per cent of the UK powder 
market and it cl rims leadership 
in the “hammer” and “antique” 
finishes popular on products 
such as gas fires. 

Earthed 

Such detailed marketing man- 
agement is only a nicety in the 
scramble for a share in 
powder’s widening markets, how- 
ever. The larger companies are 
fighting here, if only to ensure 
that turnover is not lost if cus- 
tomers switch to liquid paint 
The fight among the big com- 
panies could be to the death, 
with large corporate resources 
underwriting price-fighting in 
national gn d international mar- 
kets. 

“Nobody is making money out 
of powder,” , one leading figure 
in the industry observed. “In 
Germany, nearly everyone is 
making losses. Some of the large 
companies are hoping to win 
by attrition.’’ 

The advantages of using 
powder are largely environ- 
mental. The powder is sprayed 
on to an earthed metal object 
with, an electrostatic gun which 
makes it coat evenly. Hard cur- 
ing is done in an oven or, in 
the case of pipelines, by heating 
with electromagnetic induction, 
so the paint cures as the 

powder precipitates. - 

If the resin which carries the 
pigment is designed to coalesce 
: nto globules under heat, this 
creates textured, hammer or 
mtique finishes. Otherwise, 
;mooth, relatively thick surfaces 
I'esult common examples are 
aluminium windowframes and 
[he colourful metalvqjrk in 
high-tech architecture. 1 
There is no solvent, so no 
gas effluent is created. Unused 
wwder can be collected and 
used again, so there is little 
I waste and no liquid effluent to . 
■reat. This has proved attrac- 
tive to manufacturers of indoor 
’octal goods, which do not have 
to withstand weathering. 

But there are problems. Faint 
'hops cannot, be converted from 
‘wet*’ to “dry," so new invest- 
ment is required. And at the 
manufacturing end, formulation 


has to be right at. the mixing 
stage, with little . margin for 
error. It is not like liquid paint; 
where colour or contents can 
be adjusted before canning. 

Unless a company can find 
the sort of market niche not 
worth big companies’ trouble, 
only large concerns will be able 
to survive in powder becaus£ 
of the need for high techno- 
logical expertise, and the finan- 
cial resources to survive low or 
no margins in the price war. So 
who leads? 

Mr John Cor, of Macpherson, 
says: “ We lead in powder coat- 
ings although there can’t he a 
whisker hr it between ourselves 
and International Paint We 
have bigger manufacturing 
capacity and supply more seg- 
ments.” 

But International Paint is 
playing, for bigger stages than 
the UK market Mr Eiyi Morris, 
chief executive, says: "In’ 
powder we are probahly in the 
top three worldwide, with in- 
vestment In new plant In 
Houston and South Korea.’ ‘ 

“ We have manufacturing 
operations in UK, Germany, 
France, Brazfl (where we are 
market leaders) and Australia. 
Ahead of us in pipeline powders 
is 3M, but we are well estab- 
lished in heavy doty and thin 
films.” 

Meanwhile by taking over 
Good] ass Wall, Becker has 
strengthened its position in UKT 
powder markets. It has not only 
added 3 per cent to its 5 per 
cent overall UK market share, 
but is doing so in the potentially 
heavy duty market, with the ' 
prospect of lucrative pipeline 
business. 

The company says its powder' 
sales are growing at 20 per cent 
a year, well ahead of market 
growth. I> was straining its 
present capacity, ' in spite - of 


£800,000 invested in a new UK 
factory since 1980. But about 
SO per cent -of Goodl&ss Wall’s 
capacity is spare, and this should 
take care of Becker’s needs for 
three years. 

Powder .was one reason 
Becker wanted to buy Macpher- 
son, which has plans for some 
niches as. well as producing 
powder for larger volume mar- 
kets. - - 

Mr Cor says: “ We intend to 
invest heavily in powder. We 
have acquired a site in Aldridge 
and should soon have the most 
modern production Unp any- 
where. 

Leadership 

" We shall have capacity, but 
that is less important than 
flexibility. What you need is the 
capability to fill a wide mixture 
of small-orders and for that you 
need modern plant. 

- “We have many customers 
who are. moving to powder. We 
missed out on some specialised 
areas earlier but soon we will 
be able to service the specialised 
markets too.” 

Hacphersons and Interna- 
tional are- aeck-an d-neck at 
about 14 per cent each of the 
British powder mark et. The 
Postans Group, however, can 
lay claim to leadership with 
about 19 per cent if .the volume 
of its Syntha Pnlrin company 
is added to - the powders Postans 
sells to the metal shelving in- 
dustry and to- Thom for 
appliances. • • 

Syntha. Pul vin, a proprietary 
powder coating system, accounts 
for about 35 per cent of sales. ’ 
Mr Stephen Jacques, marketing 
manager, says: “We have 85 
per cent of the architectural 
market; mainly 
windows.” 

Syntha Pul vin is largely 
responsible for the .blight 


colours on the aluminium win- 
dow- frames of modem build- 
ings. But its most widely seen 
use is probablyjthe white frame- 
work of the six storeys of silver 

glass curtain-waiting on the 
offioe block at Milton Keynes 
central station. 

Such coatings are marketed 
directly to architects and 
specifiers rather than window 
manufacturers or trade waters. 
Croda, too, uses similar ** back- 
selling ’! techniques to 
designers, pushing the potential 
attract! venes of finishes. 

So design rather than manu- 
facturing advantages is’ a key. 
factor in some market sectors, 
although Croda. has also devel- 
oped a low bake resin system 
which cures at 100-120 deg C 
rather than the more normal 
160 deg C. 

“ Energy for the ovens was 
costing more than the paint in 
some plants,” Mr Eyers says. 

The continuing switch * to 
powder has involved tools, 
agricultural drills, la winnowers, 
filing cabinets, metal 
and general office equipment 
among other manufactured pro- 
ducts. -< 

AH the companies involved 
see concrete reinforcing bars 
and steel joists as the next big 
worldwide market. Structural 
failure may be the eventual 
price of not protecting rebars, 
some of which’ are already 
beginning to corrode. 

Some believe that legislation 
will force the issue, over- 
coming the unanswerable 
conundrum of whether the con- 
struction Industry or its custo- 
mers should pay for costlier 
components. 

■P e Ppwder makers probably 
wUl not care: whoever pays, 
here is a new market, not one 
,;| 05t tiquid volumes. 
This should mean real profit.' 
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Vehicle repair, one of the most lucrative sectors, 
is adjusting to a $lbn deal 

Takeover shake-up 


damaged vehicles 
and hir “ OSt ““POrtaat 

S325S marke “ *» 

People are not only going 
to continue to own cars but 
"so to crash, them. Vehicle 
CVR) will remain very 

ESh.S“% S 8 ’‘’ said Mr Bill 
Collins of Berger Britain. 

Mr Brian Codling, general 
manager of the VR i^Snels 
area for I Cl, reckons the world- 
wde market at about 300m 
IMres of paint per year. An 
average price of £4 a litre 
makes it worthwhile for the 
paints ©ants to fight for every 
tenth of 1 per cent of share, 
tor even such a morsel is worth 
about £1.2m. 

This is why the Jlhn pur- 
chase last month of the U.S. 
paint and ink maker Inmont by 
west Germany's BASF is 
important 

Inmont and BASF were 
among the eight pamtmakers 
controlling more than 70 per 
cent of the world market 
Inmont was second to Du Pont, 
the U.S. chemicals multinational 
with a 9 per cent share, and 
BASF seventh with 7 per cent, 
some sources say. 

Combining the two shares 
should theoretically make BASF 
world market leader over 
Du Font's IS per cent. 

Faffing 

Those shares may still seem 
small enough for the world situ- 
ation to appear competitive, but 
reality Is different because of 
geographical variations. In 
North -America, which com- 
prises about one-third of the 
market, Du Pont is believed to 
have a 36 per cent share and 
Sherwin Williams about 21 per 
cent BASF was doing little 
more than busing lament's 
share, thought to be about 13 
per cent 

In Europe, another third of 
the market, BASF probably 
had an overall 15 per cent, to 
which it has now added 
Inmonfs estimated 7 per cent. 
The Hoechst group, which, 
includes Herberts and Baser, 
was the leader, but probably 
had less than 20 per cent 

In Britain. BASF owns 
Glasurit, which had 8 per cent 
of local markets in 1983. Last 
year it bought the UK opera- 
tions Of Valentine, which had a 


falling 11 per cent of the British 
market (its share is thought to 
have halved in 10 years). In- 
mont in the UK was about the 
same size as Glasurit. 

Theoretically, BASF has 
agglomerated about 27 per cent 
of the British market giving it 
leadership over I Cl which 
claims between 32 and 25 per 
cent. But this Is almost certainly 
not the case, because merge ns 
lead to rationalisation and 
much of Valentine’s share was 
shaky as a result of older tech- 
nology and less well-founded 
distribution. 

Thus ICI says that it did not 
want Valentine in the UK when 
the group was up for sale last 
year, contenting itself with buy- 
ing Valentine’s . operations in 
France. However. Monopoly 
Commission considerations also 
affected the decision not to buy. 

Berger says that the break- 
down of British market shares 
is now: ICI 24 per cent; Glasurit 
20, Berger 18. Ault & WIbourg 
(owned by Sun Chemicals) 16, 
and Sikkens, the Dutch paint 
company, 10. This amounts to 
88 per cent of the British 
market. 

Other sources would give ICI 
and Glasurit a point or two 
more, mainly at Sikkens ex- 
pense. and swap Berger and 
Ault 6c Wiboorg's places. 

Id is overall market leader 
outside North America and 
Europe. This also comprises 
a third of the total market and 
Id, which manufactures In 20 
countries and sells in 47, is 
bebeved to have about 15 per 
cent. 

There are marked regional 
variations, with Berger claiming 
pre-eminence in ttwai paint mar- 
kets on areas Mke the Indian 
subcontinent and the Caribbean. 
But overall, the combined sales 
of BASF and Inmont give the 
West German group second 
place, and put its share well 
into doable figures. 

Id is not taking these de- 
velopments lying down. Long 
before the Inmont takeover it 
bad idiattgn up the management 
of VR with the appointment of 
Mr Codling, whose image is 
rather like a promising heavy- 
weight The new BASF group- 
ing win make his job tougher 
but the key elements of strategy 
have already been defined. 

These revolve round securing 
a firmer worldwide base by im- 
proving penetration of U.S. and 


Continental markets end upping 
investment and expenditure on 
research and development. 

ICI is spending £8m over two 
years on - investment for the 
Euro oean market, including 
training for applicators (opera- 
tors responsible for- applying 
paint), new colour and develop- 
ment laboratories and a new 
factory at Stowmarket, due to 
open next year. 

Narrow 

Having the best colour- 
matching facilities is a key R & 
D objective. Ironically, Mr 
Codling says that penetration 
of the British car market by 
foreign companies is going to 
prove an advantage because the 
range of vehicles and paints is 
so wide as to give any British- 
based company the best refinisb- 
ing “library" in the world. 

By contrast the Japanese, who 
have a narrow range of 
imported cars to learn on, are 
hardly In the VR market. Their 
colour consistency on new cars 
is sniffed at by European paint- 
makers anyway. 

Mr Codling says: “ The 
number of colours in a place 
like Japan is very small. Com- 
plexity oi colour has been in- 
creasing; There were 10 colours 
for cars in 1946, 12,000 in 1971 
and 26,000 in 1984. 

“In 1971, 34 per cent of 
colours were available via mix- 
ing schemes. By 1984 the pro- 
portion was 80 per cent from 
50 basics.” 

All the companies are spend- 
ing a lot on mixing systems and 
training, which means hi g h 
technology will be an increasing 
requirement among applicators, 
spelling doom to the traditional 
British “ under the railway 
arches” businesses. 

This will almost certainly 
push up the price of repairs, 
with discomfort to insurance 
companies and temptation 
among applicators to skimp on 
health and safety. Therefore a 
search for safer, more economic 
paint systems is also a high 
R & D priority. 

I Cl’s new waterborne paints 
could be important in the long 
term, though the technical and 
financial resources needed 
illustrate why the VR business 
is now in the hands of so few 
big companies. 

And with stakes so high it is 
no wonder BASF’s acquisition of 
Inmont is so unsettling. 


'A*** 
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PROFILE: BERGER BRITAIN 


Divide and conquer 


Most of the curtain walls in central Houston are 
being coated with Pemnwalt resin systems 


THERE HAVE been signifi- 
cant developments within 
Berger’s UK operations in the 
last two years. A thorough- 
going reorganisation has been 
taking place, with top 

managerial r ha ng n K ami 

segmentation of the business 
to match markets. 

Coupled with extensive 
modernisation, Berger now 
expects to consolidate and 
expand across a wide range 
of industrial coatings. 
Competitors, who two years 
ago were openly questioning 
Berger's prospects, are now 
being much more careful in 
what they say. 

The promotion of Mr BUI 
Collins to supervising director 
of Berger Britain Is putt of 
the change. He made his 
name in one area where 
Berger has been highly 
successful — as chief executive 
or CupxinoL At the same 
time, Mr Philip Medcalf has 
become marketing director 
for the UK region, from 
doing a job in over- 

seas markets, and Mr Stanley 
Hough has joined from ICI 
to run Industrial coalings. 

This is not to say that 
Berger was not successful 
before, for it has many out- 
standing products. But Mr 
Collins acknowledges that its 
largely centralised manage- 
ment structure was not well 
suited to competing effec- 
tively in an era of increasing 


market segmentation. 

The result is that at Berger 
Britain — the new name for 
Berger In the UK — there are 
now eight profit centres, each 
with its own marketing team. 
Three of these are in con- 
sumer markets — decorative, 
retail and wood chip papers— 
but the others are all aimed 
at specific industrial 
segments. 

Industrial coatings, with 
automotive and vehicle re- 


finish at its core, is the big- 
gest. and Cuprlnol, the market 
leader in wood protection, 
remains a profit centre in Us 
own right. The other three 
are elastomers. resinous 
chemicals and traffic mark- 
ings. The chances are that 
the white lines on the road 
and the reflective paint on 
traffic cones came from 
Berger. 

The present Berger group 
was formed when Berger 
Jensen and Nicholson 
acquired British Paints in 
1969. A year later Berger 
joined the Hoechst group, 
owner of the German paint 
giant Herberts, with all the 


access to Hoechst technology 
that brought. 

Today Berger turns over 
£350m worldwide via 45 com- 
panies in 25 countries. It 
defines its geographical 
market as the UK, the Pacific 
and the Caribbean — much of 
the old British Empire. It 
keeps out of the rest of 
Europe. leaving that to 
Hoechst. 

Berger Britain and the 
Australasian sector are about 
of equal size and account for 
£260m. 70 per cent of it 
decorative and retail sectors. 
Mr Collins admits that it was 
marketing weakness in the 
decorative areas that caused 
the loss of share that promp- 
ted Berger’s changes. 

But that does not mean 
that Berger has been content 
to rest ou Its industrial 
laurels, as the segmentation 
of the company shows. The In- 
vestment programme also 
proves the point, with 
closures of old plant in New- 
castle, Dagenham and Strat- 
ford, East London. A new 
London factory has been de- 
signed to enhance quality and 
consistency, the latter being 
crueial for automotive paints 
applied by robots. 

This. combined with 
Hoechst’s eiectrocoat tech- 
nology. has given Mr Collins 
the confidence to make an im- 
portant prediction. “We will 
get Nissan,” he says. 


FLUOROCARBON paints, with their indestructible properties, are being offered in a new form 

Sprayers aim to blow away powders 


FLUOROCARBON-based paints 
are set to enter a new battle- 
ground. Sigma Coatings, the 
Petrofina subsidiary, is pushing 
the idea of using them in spray 
coating as well as in roil coat- 
ing where they have already 
established a strong market 
position. 

Coil coating, a roller-based 
system of painting, is the 
principal means of applying 
these paints. 

The fluorocarbon reran which 
carries the pigment is poly- 
vinylidene fluoride (PVDF), of 
which tile U.S. company Penn- 
walt is almost the world’s sole 
supplier. 

The resin is expensive but 
practically indestructible. This 
has led to superior weathering 
for steel coil coated with only 
thin layers of paint. Any colour 
or hue can be guaranteed also 


not to fade even in desert sun. 
Accelerated weather testing 
even suggests that the fore- 
cast time of more than 30 
years to first maintenance may 
be pessimistic. 

Such properties have led to 
most of the curtain walling on 
downtown Houston’s new sky- 
scrapers being coil coated in 
Pennwalt-supplied resin 

systems. The coatings can make 
relatively low-priced steel sheet 
look like more expensive 
anodised aluminium while 
weathering just as welL 

Mr Louis McCulloch of 
Sigma says: “ Our product has 
been designed for spray, and is 
not an offshoot of coil tech- 
nology. which is the case with 
our only likely competitors — 
ICI, Becker and PPG. It’s a 
very small market but we have 


sold 10 times as many litres in 
1985 as in 1984.” 

Target for the spray is archi- 
tectural aluminium, a market 
dominated by Syntha Pulvin 
powder coatings. Mr McCulloch 
says: “PVDF will give better 
colour, longer life and better 
weather resistance, better gloss 
retention and resistance to 
chanting, as well as superior UV 
resistance. The -Middle East 
looks a likely strong market." 

Mr John Gattley, director of 
Pennwalt in the UK backs this 
up. u The enthusiasm for 
PVDF coatings is continuing to 
rise. We sold more in the past 
year than in the previous two. 

“Spray-based systems are a 
good alternative to powder but 
more expensive. However, the 
performance is worth the price. 
What is the point of a 20-year 
warranty on a building if the 


windows will last for only three 
years ? ” 

Mr Stephen Jacques, Syntha 
Pulvin marketing manager 
refutes this, pointing to 10-year 
warranties on architectural 
aluminium coated with his com- 
pany’s products and brandish- 
ing an AgrCment certificate 
for 30 years. 

But what of Syntha Pulvin’s 
“orange peel” look and lack 
of subdued colours? 

“ We have a range of beiges 
and whites,” Mr Jacques says. 
“We can formulate any colour 
anyone wants. However, we 
expect spray-coated PVDF to 
become popular with some 
architects who want matt 
finishes, though we introduced 
a matt product ourselves last 
year.” 

Architects and specifiers hold 
one of the keys to the market's 
development PPC, the giant 


U.S. paint company is promot- 
ing its Doramar fluorcarbons 
directly to specifiers and Penn- 
walt is vigorous in explaining 
PVDF properties to architects. 
The range and subtlety of avail- 
able colours and their effect on 
design standards will influence 
some of them. 

The other key to the market 
lies in availability of the right 
sort of tradecoating capacity: 
the system requires high stov- 
ing temperatures to cure the 
coatings and such facilities are 
not available in smaller work- 
shops. 

Mr McCuloch says that when 
sprayed PVDF was specified for 
part of Gatwick Airport's new 
terminal the work went abroad 
because of a shortage of such 
capacity in Britain. It may need 
investment by a paint company 
to help a UK coater into the 
marketplace. 


Ws amazing what you can get 

from a paint company. 


Berger Britain have been making paint for more than 200 years, showing an unrivalled belief in high 
quality, customer service and imaginative product development They still make paint, but the eight 
companies that make up Berger Britain these days make a lot of other things too. 

Berger Elastomers produce high performance sealants and encapsulants for a range of industries. 
These include the aerospace, automotive, civil engineering, electricity and gas 
distribution, electronic and insulated glazing industries. A full technical advisory 
service is available to customers. 

Berger Traffic Markings are responsible for Easymark. 

This is an aerosol based lining system, enabling untrained 
operatives to mark out workshops and small car 
parks. The Superiiner Heavy Duty Lining Machine 
is used for highway marking. Contramark is the 
only temporary road stud approved for use on 
motorway contraflows. 


Firefly safety systems illuminate escape routes 
from buildings in what can be critical minutes 
following light failure. Available as ready made 
signs or as a water based emulsion paint the -pigment 
has a special light-retaining structure charged in just a 
few seconds from normal light sources. 

Cuprinoi is in the business of preservation, decoration and renovation 
with over 50 years experience. Twenty, years research has ledio the 
range of Berger Cuprinoi paints and stains for wood which are resistant to blistering 
and peeling. Wood preservers and treatments combat wet rot, dry rot and woodworm. Vacuum 
pressure treatment increases the performance and credibility of timber as a construction material. 

Synthetic resins, basic to the manufacture of surface coatings, printing ink, adhesives and 
polymers are being improved by Resinous Chemicals to meet the technological demands of 
diverse markets including the oil industry and the world of aerospace. A recent development is a 
new range of industrial adhesives. 

PGW is amongst the leading distributors of decorating materials in the U.K. From 85 depots 
positioned strategically it gives a 48-hour one stop service to industry for protective and 
decorative coatings. 

Arthur Johnson stock the widest range of quality woodchip wallcoverings available in the UK 
and also a wide range of 4 ink embossed* wallpapers, softly coloured yet very durable offering real 
value for money to property managers. 

Of course, as we said earlier, Berger still make paint Brolac, made by Berger Decorative Paints 
provides a complete range of top quality paint products for the professional specifier. Top quality 
protection and decoration is backed by the Brolac Advisory Service for specialist technical and 
colour scheme advice. 

Berger Industrial Coatings operates through four divisions to focus on the needs of different 
industries. 



Complete finishing systems for the automotive industry are developed to provide both corrosion 
protection and customer appeal. 

Up to twenty-five thousand different colours to match every car on the road are available from the 
Berger Standox, Viton, Superfleet and the new KH painting systems supplied to the vehicle 
refinishing industry. 

Plastics and coil coatings are just two of the high technology products 
which support the company’s claim to provide a coating for almost 
any industrial purpose. 

Protecton supplies high performance coatings to on-shore 
and off-shore installations and provides a ten stage 
technical service to optimise system selection for 
the control of corrosion, abrasion- and fire. 

Every company in Berger Britain is a leader. Their 
combined manufacturing, scientific and marketing 
skills are backed by the massive technical re- 
sources of the world wide Berger Group and Hoechst, 
one of the world's largest chemical groups. 

if you would like to know more about the extensive Berger 
Britain product range complete the coupon. But do it soon. By the 
time you post it they will probably have thought of something else to 
produce. 


Berger Britain, Petherton Road, Hengrove, 
| Bristol BS99 7JA, U.K. Telephone: 0272 836110. 


I 


Telex: 449006. Cables: Bergers Bristol. 

Please send me details of:- 
| □ Adhesives for industry □Anaerobic adhesives 
_ □ Automotive finishing systems □ Coatings tor cans and coil 

■ □ Coalings for electro deposition □ Coatings for metal 
| □ Coatings for paper Q Coatings for plastics 

■ □ Double glazing sealants □ Encapsulation of cables 

□ Fire protection coatings □ Industrial coatings 
I □ Leak control in pipelines □ Lining papers 

| □ Liquid gaskets □ Luminescent paint and safety signs 

□ Protective and decorative systems for industrial 
maintenance Q Refinish system for cars and commercial 
vehicles Q Reflecting safety wear □ Reflecting studs 

□ Resin systems □ Sealants for aerospace, construction, 
electrical, gas and enginering Q Steel and corrosion 
resistant coatings □ Surface marking systems for 

■ industry and highways □ Textured and ink embossed 
wallcoverings □ Traffic cones □ Vacuum pressure 

I treatment for timber □ Woodchip wallcoverings 

Wood paints and stains □ Wood preservation systems 


Name 


I would also (ike to know if you have developed any new H 
products recently in the field of: I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Company | 

I 

Position in company ■ 

I 

"'ll I 

I 

I 

I 


Address, 
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Plastics: bumper time for colour co-ordinating and sprayed textures 


Leathering for cars 


THE FRONT and back bumpers 
on the Rover 200 series of cars 
are as -important step for- 
ward for paint. They are made 
of plastic and when the new 
Rovers were at the final design 
Stage in 1983. Austin Rover 
asked ICI if a way could be 
found to paint them. 

This was felt important to the 
car’s chances. It would enable 
stylists to achieve a “co- 
ordinated ” look, matching the 
bumpers to the rest of the car. 
Colouring the plastic during 
manufacture would not work 
because of consistency and 
matching problems. 

The plastic is a modified high- 
density polypropylene which is 
shatterproof, deformable and 
tough, making it ideal bumper 
material. The mould is made 


by Honda and the plastic by 
ICI in Britain and Mitsubishi in 
Japan. 

When it was found paint 
would not stick, it took ICI a 
year to develop an adhesive pro- 
moting primer that would ad- 
here to the plastic. The paint 
then sticks to the primer. 

The result Is that apart from 
a little cosmetic trim. Rover 
200's are the same colour all 
over. 

Mr David Clark, technical 
service manager for ICI auto- 
motive paints, says the impli- 
cations are likely to be con- 
siderable. 

“ The car bumper is the 
thing everyone is learning on. 
Car-making is going to go back 
to a frame on which panels 
and bolt-on wings are hung. 


The frame will be steel for 
safety but the wings and panels 
can be made of anyt hin g.” 

Use of plastics inside vehicles, 
where materials are usually 
more easily painted, is also 
increasing. 

“ Stylists like plastic because 
you can ThnlfP shapes which 
cannot be produced out of 
metal," Mr Clark says.. “There 
is less weight and engineering 
costs are lower because yon can 
avoid operations like eight-stage 
bending and welding. 

“It al so means faster retool- 
ing for new models and it . is 
very much easier to modify 
the mould.” 

The right paint can also 
make all the difference to plas- - 

tic’s image. “The plastic car SoftfeeL We can also take it 
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Paint 

and 

powder 

for 

every 

industrial 

use 


Croda Paints Ltd 



Park Lane Harefield 
Middlesex UBS6HQ 
Td Harefield {08958213011 
Telex 934318 


won't -be nasty -and it will tie 
cheaper because of si gnifican t 
savings on material costs and 
energy," Mr Clark says. 

The latest coating for plastic 
being developed by West Ger- 
many’s oldest paint company, 
Schramm La eke of Offenbach, is 
called Soft-feel. Sprayed onto 
injection-moulded parts. It can 
make plastic look and feel like 
leather. 

Schramm is part of the Grebe 
Group and technical staff at its 
stablemate company. Weilborer 
Lackfabrlk, were last month 
passing round the boardroom a 
new additive for Soft-feel — a 
perfume that will make it smell 
like leather too. 


Coating 

The new paint is already 
being suplied to Volkswagen- 
Audi for an injection-moulded 
interior part giving a leather- 
like "grain” in the plastic and 
a “stitching" seam. 

A thin primer smooths injec- 
tion marks on the moulding and 
an 80-micron layer of Soft-fed 
is sprayed on. This cures in 
about 20 minutes when stoved 
at 80 deg C producing a film 
thick enough to feel like a 
layer of leather. But it is thin 
enough not to fill the “grain” 

marks. 

Ford’s Berlin plant has taken 
a supply and talks are taking 
place with Ford UK The coat- 
ing can also be used on plain 
plastic to give a texture like 
velvet Schramm expects to 
replace laminates in - car 
interiors with the coating, as 
well as taking, market share 
from injected foam. * 

Herr Hans-Harald Grebe, 
S chramm V owner and chief 


Colour matching for the new plastic hampers on 
Austin Rover cars was achieved through an K3 
development 

executive, says: “We spent finished goods. Austin-Rover is 
nearly three years developing t rying to stay in business by 

using technology to compete 
and the Rover IKK) plastic 
painted bumpers are the first 
of their kind. Id is also work- 
ing on a plastic fender for the 
Maestro. 


into furniture, radio, TV and 
desks. Secretaries complain of 
bruising their knees on modesty 
boards — this will stop that.” 

Becker, the Swedish paint 
group, also sees painting of 
plastics as likely big bu si n es s. 
Mr Sten Smog, general manager 
responsible for Becker’s Euro- 
pean marketing, says: “We pot 
a lot of resources into this area 
in the . mid- to late-1970s and 
know a lot about it” 

The company has beefed-up 
its research and development 
department now headed by an 
expert in the field. 

Mr Geoff Longstaff, who 
heads Becker’s British opera- 
tions, says; “We expect to see 
markets open for painted 
plastics in radio. TV, computers 
and electronics." 

Like ICI, the Macpherson 
Group expects to be able to 
use its plastics companies to 
enhance Its approach to the 
industrial market. Ur John 
Cox. head of Macpherson Indus- 
trial Coatings, says: “It’s more 
than painting. We are looking 
at -the whole component, from 
raw materials to the final coat- 
ing and offering total tech- 
nology. 

“We have about 20 applica- 
tions on trial with various 
companies. We expect this to 
be a big area for growth.” 

Because paints are put on to 
plastic they have to be cured 
ait relatively low temperatures. 
This forces chemists to develop 
a coating that will be robust 
enough for many industrial 
uses, but the energy savings in 
production are considerable. 
Staving temperatures for paint 
on existing bases such as steel 
may be 50 per cent higher. 

This will reduce costs of 


Mr dark admits fhay a lot 
of smaller paint companies have 
been painting plastics for some 
time — but their prices have 
reflected their lack of economies 
of scale. 

“We are In high-tech, high- 
volume markets,” he says. The 
advent off the big companies 
should move the painting of 
plastics into a new era. 


PROFILE: DONALD MACPHERSON GROUP 

A fight to the Finnish 


THE Donald Macpherson 
Group Is most’ widely knows 
for the decorative paints It 
retails through Woolworth, 
but one-third of its £ 120 m- 
plus turnover is In industrial 
coatings. This was a major 
attraction in the takeover 
battle for the group last year. 

The fight ended with 
victory for Tikkurlla, the 
paint subsidiary of Kemira 
Oy, the state-owned Finnish 
chemicals corporation, but 
most of the early running 
was made by the Swedish 
palatmaker, Wilhelm Becker, 
which dropped out when the 
conglomerate Yale Cxtto 
entered the fray. ■ 

Tikkurlla then swooped at 
the last minute with a £25m 
offer — a price which Becker 
and other leading paint com- 
panies still find astounding 
for jt company that made 
only £L7m pre-tax profit in 
the 14 months to the end of 
1984. 

But Macpherson sales were 
well spread last year — £85ra 
In the THE, £13m in Ihnope, 
£Um in the Far East and 
Australasia, slightly less in 
the Americas and nearly £7m 
In the Middle East. Asia and 
Africa. For TUcknrila, flush 
with cash and profitability 
and anxious to burst out of 
the Nordic market, Macpher- 
son r em ain s a very cost- 
effective way into UK, Enro- 


PROF1LE: CROWN 


Concentrating 
on tomorrow 



paints 


When he is old enough 
to compete for the World Cup, 
KYNAR 500-based coatings 
will still be young. 


"tears from, now when he’s become an international 
soccer star exterior metal finishes based on KYNAR 
500 will still look new. tears of weathering and 
pollutants won’t take the glow off this tough coating. 

KYNAR 500 based coatings resist pollution, chalk- 
ing. ultraviolet deterioration and general weathering. 
KYNAR 500 finishes do not crack, craze or fade. So 
colour matched extensions to your building are no 
problem. Both accelerated and actual life tests prove 
it There’s no coating like it in the worid. 

teur building represents ^significant 
investment If your plans call for metal 
cladding using factory-applied paint 

finishes then enhance your 
investment and specify 
only KYNAR 500. 

For more information on 
KYNAR 500 applications 
write to Fennwalt Plastics 
Europe, Cherwell House, StCIeraents, Oxford 0X4 
D3D, England or call 0865-726961; telex: 837938 
PPEURG. 

• KYNAK 500 Is Pcnnwalts registered trademark for its vinyUdenc fluoride resin (PVF 1 ) 



MR JOHN ASHER, director 
of Crown’s industrial div- 
ision, is the first to admit that 
sales volumes have been 
static In the company's main 
markets for the past few 
years. 

“We are In areas where we 
have a knowledge of the 
market and how to service it,” 
he says. “It would be wrong 
to say we have sailed through 
the recession, but we have 
come through In fine shape. 
We have concentrated on 
tomorrow’s technology and 
did not try to defend smoke 
stack industries.” 

Rationalisation of the 
industry, he says. Is solving 
the old problem of too many 
paintmakers In too many 
ma r k ets. “ There has been a 
move towards increasing 
specialisation. Not a single 
paint supplier can afford to 
cover everything,” he says. 

In Crown’s case this has 
meant concentration Into four 
main, areas of industrial 
business— coil coating, water- 
based materials, radiation 
cured systems and powder. 

“ After that we’re in market 
niches and don’t fight in bulk 
markets,” says Mr Asher. 

Cofl coating - is. In fact, 
steady business for Crown 
because It Is one of the main 
suppliers of plastisol to 
British Steel. This coating Is 
the workhorse of the coil 
industry in Britain, where the 
steel coil It protects is cat 
into lengths and converted 
Int o pro filed clad dings for the 
construction industry. 


But Crown is also big at 
the small end of the coll 
industry as one of the 
pioneers of high performance, 
heat resistant coatings for 
cookware and bakeware. The 
coating is applied to un- 
rolled steel coil and cored at 
high temperatures. The pro- 
duct is then pressed out of 
the coated steel, with no need 
for further finishing . 

Crown pot a lot of work 
Into these coil areas in the 
early days of the Industry’s 
growth and has seen it pay 
off. It has done similar 
development on radiation 
coring and water-based 
materials In the areas it 
knows well— clear finishes 
and lacqoero for paper, wood 
and plastics, and l aminating 
adhesives. 

The sort of benefits this 
brings to adhesives customers 
is obvious — a cost of 2Jp per 
sq metre against 3.4p for 
solvent-based systems. This 
has seen use of such water- 
based materials grow from 
less than 3 per cent of the 
market In 1976 to nearly 10 
per cent now. Mr Asher sees 
the figure at 16 per cent In 
the early 1990s. Crown 
expects its work to give St a 
lucrative share of this. 

Meanwhile, Crown’s profile 
is very high in some other 
areas. One of the niches it 
has Identified is t he plating 
of concrete with maintenance- 
free coatings (the rain does 
the cleaning). The attractively 
refurbished Birmin gham 
Telecom Tower Is one of the 
first, and most prominent, 
examples. 

The company reckons it will 
take five years to establish 
painted concrete as a new 
market; but with many exist- 
ing concrete structures and 
buildings looking decideiy 
tatty these days, it may- take 
off fsster than thaf. 


PROFILE: INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 

Marketing shift may 
be leap in the dark 


X International Par* 


IN A significant shift of market- 
ing stance. International 
Paint has set off in pursuit 
of die small business sector, 
which it says is worth be- 
tween £50m and £90m a year. 

like moot paint giant’s, Inter- 
national has been interested 
only in supplying large vol- 
umes. The move reflects the 
depressed state of the market 

The company has put £3m ditto 
■centres in Newcastle, Bir- 
mingham and London, each 
of which has a computer sys- 
tem for colour control and 
customer accounts. Other 
centres are planned to cover 
the whole country. 

The technology makes ft 
economic to - aud supply 
a wide range of colours in 
various -types of paint at com- 
petitive prices but in small 
quantities. A -range of 
powders has recently been 
added. 

Although each centre has been 
designed with what -the r*m- 
pany calls an “upmarket" 
shop front that allows over- 


the-counter transactions, most 
customers have their paint de- 
livered under normal trade 
credit terms. International 
claims a 24 to 484hour ser- 
vice and quotes small busi- 
ness customers who say the 
new centres have eliminated 
problems of avilabillty and 
delay. 

The move will be seen in some 
parts of the industry as a 
threat to smaller paint com- 
panies which exist because 
they are willing to supply 
small quantities, often to 
customers as small a® them- 
selves. Lack of economy of 
scale is usually reflected in 
price and delivery times, 
with special colours or res 
quirements costing more and 
taking longer. 

The centres are also different 
from other large companies’ 
“trade” outlets, which are 
usually concerned with sales 
of decorative paints rather 
than industrial coatings. The 
change is to International’s 
marketing mix, creating new 
places of sale to reach an 
untapped market 

The company’s vagueness about 
the potential size of the 
market however, indicates 
that this could be a leap in 
the dark. 


0 


pean world industrial 
paint makers. 

The Finnish company is 
determined to use Hacpher- 
son as its western European 
springboard. It Is already a 
major exporter of automotive 
coatings to the Soviet Union- 

Next week, a year after 
completing the takeover, re- 
organisation of Macpberson’s 
former single industrial divi- 
sion will be completed with 
the creation of four separate 
market-orientated companies. 
These are: woodfinishing 
and paper coating; powder: 
wet metal and other general 
Industrial coatings; and ure- 
thane elastomers and poly- 
ester plasticisers. 

Powder, which Is easily 
exportable. Is seen as a criti- 
cally important world product 
and Macpherson already 
claims to make a quarter of 
Britain’s total production, dis- 
puting claims ter leadership 
in manufacturing with Inter- 
national Paint. Both com- 
panies are now Investing 
heavily. 

Macpherson is also consoli- 


dating its trip in the ACE 
market — the heavy duty 
paint for agricultural, con- 
struction *»d- 7 «*ttoevtd* 
equipment. ,M 
announced it wasbuytng KTt 
business and de d i cated tech- 
nology in ACE. 

At the same time. TQdcunlft 
has said that there wtU he 
considerable investment In 
Macpherson plant to improve 

productivity and proBtaWMty. 

Mr Tony Close, company 
secretary, sey* “TBkkurtl* is 
very strong ~ on antomtted 
production and high tech- 
nology production techniques. 
Many experienced . manager* 

would be awttad *** 

standards - in the . F innis h 

factory- .The fntexdten - is to 
bring UK plant up to these. 1 * 

Mr Close says that Tikkurlla 

also intends to pat a lot iff 
pure RAO Mo Macphcmws. 
which UaiKtliwtly has used 
its scientific staff as tccfczdcsl 
support In the marketplace, 
rather than In f undam e n t a l 
development areas. 

Research areas where TOp- 
kurOa is strong include prim 
film porosity, which baa fed 
to development of efficient 
vapour barriers. Wuterhon* 
systems are also - being 
studied, as are ultraviolet cur- 
ing of paints and varaMtes, 
resin production methods, 
corrosion prevention, and low- 
bake storing enamels. 




WEILBURGER ADVANCED 


TECHNOLOGY PROVIDES 


THE COMPLETE 






Weilburger 
(UK) already 
market leaders 
with Senotherrh 
and Greblon heat 
resistant coatings and 
non-stick finishes are now 
able to meet all your 
industrial requirements 

from the entire range of 

advanced industrial 
paints from 
Weilburger 
Lackfabrik and 
Schramm 
Lacke of West 
Germany 
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available for nano ana 
automatic spray, roller 
coating, coil coating, curtain 
coating and dip tank abdication- 


High-tech speciality industrial 
finishes are our 
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Architecture/Colin Amery 


The BBC needs Foster’s foresight 


Beauty and the Beast/St. John’s, Smith Square 

Max Loppert 


Last week the architect Mr 
Norman Foster received a tele- 
phone call in Hong Kong .from 
Mr Stuart Young, chairman of 
the BBC, who gave him the bad 
news that plans to butid on the 
Langham Hotel site opposite 
Broadcasting House bad been 
abandoned. 

Norman Foster has been 
working for three years on 
plans to build a new broadcast- 
ing centre for BBC radio. He 
was selected from a short list, 
when the late Lord Howard was 
the BBC's chairman, on the 
strength of his firm's un- 
doubted skills in solving the 
complicated problems of insert- 
ing highly serviced buildings 
into existing urban sites. 

Foster Associates have pro- 
duced some of the most interest- 
ing new structures in the 
world. In Norman Foster they 
have a man who is a brilliant 
problem solver. He applies his 
own almost obsessive fascina- 
tion with the advance of design 
technology to almost any prob- 
lem and usually produces a 
revolutionary answer. 

The BBC, lh Its wisdom, has 
decided to buy 16 acres oE land 
at While City. It is a site with 
room for expansion, where new 
buildings can be speedily 
erected— but is a suburban site, 
something of a retreat from the 
metropolitan presence now 
enjoyed by BBC radio at the 
hub of the capital. 

There is an awful irony in the 
decision for Foster Associates. 
They have been analysing the 
BBC’s needs in some detail and 
were naturally critical of the 
Corporation's occupation of 
some lm sq ft of office and 
studio space at some 20 differ- 
ent locations in London. The 
Langham site had its problems 
but Foster Associates had 
showq. they were not insoluble. 
In their solution they had 
demonstrated that in the sensi- 
tive heart of London a new 
building could be built which 
would have been an elegant and 


clearly displayed^, particularly 
the panels dedicated to the 
Sainsbury Centre itself. 

Of the six projects on show — 
Hong Kong Bank, Sainsbury 
Centre, Renault / Swindon. 
Gallery and Media theque at 
NUnes, Willis -Faber Dumas, and 
the Leichtathleiikhalie to be 
buijt in Frankfurt— it is perhaps 
Nunes that points the' way to 
the future. The site there is 
spectacular, next door to the 
best preserved Roman temple fn 
Europe, the Maison Carre. The 
brief calls for a son of 
Pompidou Centre with library, 
gallery and plenty of exhibition 
space. Foster's plans show how 
he has developed a scheme that 
implies a portico, and takes 
visitors on a route up a grand 
staircase. There are what he 
calls “ imprints ” from the past 
but no hint of pastiche or mis- 
understood classicism. 


Adam PollockVs Wusica net 
chiostro, Festival, based on the 
Italian town of Batignano, has 
made a habit of sending various 
of its wares for London 
sampling. The latest, given 
three performances at St John's. 
Smith Square this weekend, was 
not one of the XTth or 16th 
century operas on which the 
festival has in the past concen- 
trated. but a new work — 


Beauty and the Beast . an opera 
in two acts by Stephen Oliver, 
a regular Batignano hand. 

Oliver took as his subject the 
version of the legend by Mme 
le Prince de Beaumont; for the 
1984 Batignano premiere he set 
the Italian translation by Carlo 
Collodi, for London his own 
Englishing of Collodi. Instead 
of reworking the tale into a 
form of dialogue libretto, he 
has retained in full the original 
text, which the cast of six 
deliver both in and out of their 
own given characters, and which 
develops passages of direct 
speech where the original 
permits. 

The aim was clearly the 
creation of a modern farola in 
musica, of which Monteverdi’s 
COmbotrimenlo di Tancredi e 
CloTineia can be recognised as 
ancestor and direct model. A 
once-upon-a-time world is im- 
mediately conjured up, yet the 






The images that excite 
Norman Foster are helicopters, 
jets, space technology, Japanese 
traditional screen houses, 
galleria (like Milan), triumphs 
of engineering— great bridges, 
towers and spans — and the 
pleasure of a well-detailed steel 
junction. He has, to date, re- 
mained a designer who 
expresses everything through 
space, structure and function. 


ground plan of the setting 
allows the narrative to flower 
at key junctures into little 
“numbers.” ensembles, moments 
of musico-dramatic reflection. 

Oliver has glanced back to 
Britten's Church Parables, to 
masque and madrigal forms, 
even (perhaps) to the medieval 
Passion play, and fashioned his 
various practical requirements, 
dramatic compulsions, and 
musical influences into an im- 
pressively fluent music-theatre 
structure — he is. after all. one 
of the most prolific opera com- 
posers now living, and the sheer 
competence of Beauty and the 
Beast should come as no sur- 
prise. The orchestra of eight 
(including two percussionists) 
limns motifs and timbres asso- 
ciated with various characters: 
the idiom of the score moving 
between non-tonality and semi- 
diatonicism. Is unified with the 
same expertise shown else- 
where. 

It's an immensely skilled 
product, indeed, but one that 
leaves little in the way of per- 
sonal fingerprint: Oliver, the 
Richard Rodney Bennett de nos 
jours (as it were), writes music 
that is heard, admired, and 
quickly forgotten. In the Batig- 
nano cloister the show was lent 
(according to report) an extra 
ounce of magic by the siting of 


its scenes in diverse locations, 
to which the audience migrated 
(the “ stereophonic '' planting of 
instrumentalists was an essen- 
tia) part of the atmosphere). 
For St John’s the highly mobile 
production by Graham Vick, in 
Russell Craig's spare designs, 
had to be penned into a single 
space: and though this was 
achieved with some artistry, the 
result seemed much less ger- 
mane to the material than it 
must have at Batignano in the 
warm Tuscan night air. 

And frankly, after having pre- 
viously sat through Euridice and 
La Dorl given by the same 
forces in similar style. I'm get- 
ting a little bit tired of per- 
formances which for reasons of 
arty theatrical device remain 
either invisible or verbally 
incomprehensible to half iis 
audience at any particular 
moment. The saving grace of 
Friday's showing was an excel- 
lent account of the music under 
Graeme Jenkins, and a quite 
exceptionally gifted and attrac- 
tive young cast, who must all 
be named equally: Anne Mason 
and Robert Dean in the title 
roles. Henry Herford (Mer- 
chant). Linda MacLeod (Fairy), 
and Louisa Kennedy and 
Christine Botes having a whale 
of a lime as the Ccnercntola - 
style wicked sisters. 


For him the jet fighter 
expresses enough by its aero- 
dynamic. form — the very form 
that enables it to function. His 
framework of cultural reference 
is. limited— quite deliberately — 
and it is this that produces such 
a cold degree of sheer 
refinement. 

At the BBC X felt that Foster 
was on the point of an interest- 
ing change. He has mastered 
the technology and is ahead of 
any pf its developments— be 
understood the metropolitan 
and town planning issues of the 
difficult Langham site— and he 
was beginning to humanise and 
allow a little more intimacy into 
his designs. Perhaps it was the 
nature of radio— -essentially a 
snail scale acid private (al- 
though simultaneously very 
public) activity that inspired 
him. 

Architecture needs to grow in 
the direction of an understand- 
ing and sympathy at a. very j 
human level, while maintaining 
the lasting elements of the past. 
The present polarity of the 
architectural debate is In 
danger of destroying the com- 
mon groun d - w hat we all want 
from our architects is a greater 
richness and diversity as well 
as buildings that work per- 
fectly. Faster Associates ate' 
well placed to grow, to enlarge 
their imagery without compro- 
mising their technological 
competence. Their greatest 
triumphs still lie in the future. 




How the Langham Hotel site might have been redeveloped for- the BBC. 
Norman Foster’s drawing shows how he had intended to make broadcasting 
visible and in tune with the city. 


exciting addition to the capital, 
although a tight squeeze. 

Foster Associates' approach 
to architecture can be seen and 
thoroughly understood in a 
major exhibition that opens 
today. 

Foster Associates — Six Pro- 
jects Is to be seen at the Sains- 
bury Centre for the Visual Arts 
at the University of East 
Anglia, near Norwich until Sep- 
tember 11 (opening hours are 
Tuesday to Sunday. 12 to S pm). 

I highly recommend a visit 
because it presents a unique 
opportunity to see Foster's) own , 
Sainsbury Centre which was 
completed in 1978. and to ex- 
plore the development of the 
practice's work in the setting 
of that remarkable building. 


Alas, the BBC proposals, 
which had reached a state of 
preparedness to. be submitted 
for planning permission, will 
not be in this exhibition. I hope 
very much- they can be unveiled 
to the public as soon as possible 
because they are a particularly 
relevant example of “architec- 
tural problem-solving " within 
the city and a demonstration of 
the development of this sane 
and rational practice. 


When they are shown I hope 
.that the preliminary response — 
an account of the architect's 
initial approach to this techni- 
cally complex problem — will be 
prominent alongside the more 
finished models and plans. 

Foster's particular skill has 
been to explore the develop- 
ment of technology while simul- 
taneously applying this research’ 
to bis current building pro- 
jects. It is important to 
remember that Norman Foster 
and the late Dr Buckminster 


Fuller collaborated on futuristic 
projects that could yet influence 
our environment. The “Clima- 
troffice” is such an idea — the 
enclosure of the maximum 
amount of office space under 
the minimum envelope. Internal 
planting allows for the -creation 
of a micro-climate. This is 
exactly the kind of project the 
Docklands Development Corpo- 
ration should be examining if 
they continue with plans to 
build large office centres on the 
Isle of Dogs. 

Buckminster Fuller and 
Foster have also completed 
research on the “Autonomous 
House.” This is a double skin 
dome with warm or cool air 
circulating between the two 
skins. The domes are half- 
glazed and half-solid and rotat- 
ing independently can follow 
the path of the sun *n the day 
and be closed up." at" night. 
While neither the “ Autono- 
mouse House " nor the “CUma- 
troffice ” have yet been built 


the ideas fuel the current work 
of the practice. 

It is in this ability to look at 
developing technology in all 
fields (Foster is fascinated by 
aircraft desga, for example) and 
transfer it to current building 
problems that would have made 
Foster ideal • for the BBC. 
During his briefings with some 
of the BBC staff they became 
used to hearing him say, in ans- 
wer to any problem, almost 
monotonously . . . “but there 
is the technology. . . .” I hope 
the BBC will not now turn to 
some cheapjack commercial 
architect to run up insignificant 
new premises for them at the 
While City- As the leading 
broadcasting service' in Europe 
in terms of quality of their pro- 
duct, the BBC directors have a 
perfect opportunity to continue 
their search: for-qmdity into the 
trehiteciure and 'design- «£ the 
new White City. 

The six 'schemes 1 bn show in 
the Sainsbury Centre are all 


Fernando Bujones/Covent Garden 


Clement Crisp 


In a week that began with the 
fhtuous Eurovision Young 
Dancer of the Year contest, con- 
tinued with the dire Dublin City 
Ballet, and culminated in a 
Longest day of sodden gl unmess, 
it is good to record (hat light, 
truth, warmth were at last in 
evidence when Fernando 
Bujones stepped on to Covent 
Garden's stage. Dame Marie 
Rambert coined the phrase bella 
dnnza, on the analogy of bel 
canto, to describe the kind of 
beautifully rounded, futi-toned 
classic dancing that Mr Bujones 
ShoWed ns on Friday night in 
his Royal Ballet debut as Sotor 
hi the Shades scene from La 
Bayadere. 


cabrioles of such leisurely 
clarity that time seems slowed 
down; throwing off rouptta jertfs 
en toumant, entrechats, double 
assembles, embellishing aerial 
steps, with a smooth flow of 
dynamics, a control of effects 
that speak of technique of sur- 
passing excellence and polish. 


What we see with Mr Bujones 
Is a central image of the elassic 
academic style. To an ideal 
physique — perfect tegs and 
feet; grand placing of head and 
torso — has been given the 
purification and distinction of 
training at the School of Ameri- 
can Ballet. There results a har- 
mony in execution which in- 
forms every movement, from 
-astounding bravura steps- to the 
inmpiwa gesture. The silhouette 
Is pure, noble in repose, and 
With what sincerity are the 
“ Indianisws "of the role shown 
to us. 

And then he dances, beating 


There was, of course, an 
element of showing off in cer- 
tain of Mr Bujones' interpola- 
tions. rather in the way 
Rakbmaninov would make 
glittering pianislic decoration 
to some simple piece, but this 
is part of the history of the role 
itself, and properly part of the 
excitement engendered by 
dancing so blissfully easy, clear, 
so that we rejoice in such 
mastery. 

There were two drawbacks to 
a performance which was. 
otherwise, enhanced by Mr 
Bujones' understanding of 
Solor’s character, since he has 
danced in Makarova's full- 
length staging for American 
Ballet Theatre (whence he 
brought his own costume). One 
was an ill-matched partnership 
with his Niltiya, Bryony Blind, 
who is too tall for him, and 
could nowhere share his 
authority. The other was the 
continuing uncertainties of 
Isaiah Jackson's view of 


Minims* score, which was made 
to sound raucous and erratic in 
rhythm. 

The cascade of shades was a 
procession of sometimes mixed 
blessings, not as physically 
uniform as they have been in 
the past. (I recall that it was 
10 years ago that the Ercnrwg 
Standard award for the year’s 
outstanding achievement in 
ballet was given to the corps de 
ballet for their appearance in 
just this work.) 

The evening also brought a 
new cast to David Bim ley's 
Consort Lessons. The male 
quartet does not yet have the 
buoyant assurance of their pre- 
decessors. but this can come 
with experience in their roles. 
Chief pleasures were ihe alert 
sparkle of Nicola Roberts ip 
the first movement, and Fiona 
Chadwick's authority as the 
ballerina of the piece. In her 


eveiy interpretation l sense the 
intelligence of Miss Chadwick's 
dancing, in the way she shapes 
the development of choreo- 
graphy. in the assurance of her 
manner, with no uncertainties 
to a handsome technique. To 
see her simply stepping into an 
arabesque, or cleaving through 
a phrase of movement is to 
watch an artist gifted. lovely, 
youthfully radiant in the bright 
morning of her career. 


Nelly Miricioiu/Wigmore Hall 

Andrew Clements 


L’ltineraire/Almeida 

Andrew Clements 


Miss Mirlcioiu's enormous 
talents have been hailed more 
than once on this page. But 
though her career in the opera 
house goes from triumph to 
triumph, she is only just begin- 
ning to enter the world of 
recitals. She gave her very first 
at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in 
March, when Max Loppert 
described her recital giving as 
“an art in its infancy,” and 
the same partially formed 
impression was left by her 
appearance at the Wigmore Hall 
on Thursday when, accom- 
panied by David Harper, she 
delivered a widely varied 
programme. 

That very variety made her 
present shortcomings all the 
more obvious. For as the music 
tended more and more towards 
operatic treatment, so her 
performances became cor- 
respondingly more coherent and 
alive. Ihe second half of 


Granados, Respighi and the 
Proch Variations (evidently her 
party piece) was progressively 
more vivid, while an encore 
from Puccini's La Ro ndine 
was quite superb, with the 
voice and dramatic intensity at 
last Billy engaged. 

At the opposite pole were 
Miss Mirlcioiu's Duparc and 
Ravel. lacking in poise and 
shape and scattered with vowel 
sounds of most dubious pro- 
venance. The Rakhmaninov 
Vocalise showed the beauty of 
her voice as an instrument, : 
though even there the phrasing 
and occasionally the intonation 
faltered. Some darkly coloured 
phrases in Ravel’s Cinq 
Melodies populates grecques 
hinted at a degree of vocal 
characterisation that could soon 
be used with more confidence; i 
at the moment however, she ! 
evidently only feels able to i 
attack Italian repertoiy with 
such a degree of stylishness. 


The Almeida Festival has 
moved on from American ex- 
perimentalists to living French 
composers; “Aspects of French 
Contemporary Music ” is an- 
other of the strands woven into 
this fascinating, multi-hued pro- 
gramme. The ensemble 
L’Itin#raire visited the Hud- 
dersfield Festival two years 
ago, but amazingly, for it is one 
of the foremost French new- 
music groups, had not appeared 
In London before its concerts at 
the Almeida Theatre on Friday 
and Saturday. 


proved to be a maudlin essay 
in quarter-tones and fractured 
lyricism, which signalled its 
own ~ demise several minutes 
before it arrived. 


violently in Paris two years 
ago. The Almeida Is presenting 
a very though survey of his 


Dublin City Ballet/The Place 

Clement Crisp 


work, culminating in a staging 
of his opera Kopernlhus on July 
5 and ft. Shirts did not quite 


Friday's programme proved 
not to be an especially satis- 
fying one. It lacked coherence 
and direction; the inclusion of 
Debussy’s Syrinx and Varfrse's 
Density 21.5, indifferently 
played replacements for 
Boulez's flute Sonatina, empha- 
sised tbe bittiness. Pascal 
Dusapin’s Pi&ce for solo cello 


It was left to Michael Levinas, 
one of the founder-composers 
of LTtineraire, to inject more 
pungency with a forceful 
account of Boulez's 'First Piano 
Sonata and a highly charged 
version of the second hook of 
Structures with JeareFrangots 
Heissier, which made visual 
sense of some of Boulez's map 
of alternatives and internal 
cues. Levinas also gave the 
British premifcre of Shiraz by 
Claude Vivier, thereby intro- 
ducing into the Festival the 
composer whose music will 
dominate its fipal fortnight. 

Vivier was a French- 
Canadian, bor nin Montreal in 
1948, a pupil of Gilles Tremblay 
and Stockhausen, who died 


5 and ft. Shirts did not quite 
prove to be the appetiser one 

hoped for, impressing more by 
its confident dramatic shape 
than the freshness of its 
language. 


The style is closest to 
Messiaen, whose Vingt Regards 
seems to be the model behind 
the dense chordal toccatas that 
frame the work and whose 
modes of limited transposition 
surely generate the delicate 
rootless counterpoint that 
forms its point of repose. The 
piece undoubtedly confirms 
Vivfcr*s Ability to project his 
music with considerate force; 
whether it will survive compre- 
hensive exposure over the next 
two weeks remains to be heard. 


It was perhaps characteristic- 
ally Irish that the Dublin City 
Ballet, making its British debut 
at The Place on Thursday night, 
should present "An evening of 
works by Anna Sokotow." a 
doyenne of American Modern 
Dance and include in it another 
modem dance piece by a mem- 
ber of the company. It was. 
al] in all, a rather unsettling 
occasion. Miss Sokolow’s work 
is often dark in mood, and her 
196Z Dreams is a sequence of 
brief images of suffering in- 
spired by Nazi concentration 
ramps. It calls for rather more 
powerful projection of its 
anguish than the Dublin 
dancers provide if its expres- 
M onisti c manner is to make 
proper effect, performed here 
with obvious good intentions, it 
looked grim, but uncommuni- 
cative. 

It was preceded by a Homage 


to John Field so slight as to 
be almost invisible, as two 
couples moped to the delicate 
traceries of music by the Irish 
Chopin. The evening was. 
indeed, markedly short on 
choreographic invention, though 
long on emotion. The Songs 
from the North, by Anne 
Courtney, a leading dancer with 
tbe troupe, treated of violence, 
grief and what the programme 
opined was peace, in the con- 
text of a man shot in Ulster 
and mourned over by a woman. 
Its intensity of feeling spoke 
of national distress; its dance 
manner— -yet more distraught 
falls and gesticulation — had 
immediacy, but limited dynamic 
range, though the performances 
by Miss Courtney and Tim 
Clarke argued its theme with 
commendable directness. 


Miss Sokolow's Magritte. 


Magritte, was yet another exer- 
cise in homage, yet another 
muddled bouquet of tired 
blossoms. Pictorial surrealism 
does not transfer well to the 
stage, and what we saw was a 
lengthy and leaden caprice 
based upon ideas and symbols 
prised from the Belgian artist's 
paintings. The dance was nar- 
row in range, the performances 
—notably in a desperate comic 
interlude about an assassinated 
blonde, her lover and two flics 
in which there was chat where 
there should have been steps- 
conveyed little theatrical im- 
pact.. It was, 1 am sure, done 
with the best possible will, but 
Magritte and the dancers 
deserve better, so, incident- 
ally, does Erik Satie, whose 
Gymnopedies are attributed to 
another composer. They order 
these things, and ballet, 
differently in Dublin. 
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Saleroom/Antony Thomeroft 

Cezanne and much more 


Music 


LONDON 


Ravi Shankar and friends. Royal Fes- 
tival Hall (Man). {9283181). 

Academy of London conducted by 
Richard Stamp with soloists includ- 
ing Tatiana ftoymxw and Arfeen 
Anger. Hand ers Giulio Gasars in a 
c o ncert performance. Barbican Hall 
(Mon). (8388891). 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Andre. Previn with Yo Yo 
Ma, ceBo. Elgar. Royal Festival HpO 
(Tuel- 

Londan Symphony Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Jane (Rover with. Sarah Walk- 
er, mezzo-soprano and wwwi 
Aspel, presenter. Gala concert in the 

presence of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter. Bliss, Wagner, Mahler, Tchai- 
kovsky and Poulenc. Barbican Wan 
(Toe). 


London Symphony Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Rafael Frith benk de Burgos 
with Pierre Amoyai, violin. Beethov- 
en and Dvorak. Barbken HaU 
{Thar). 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Andre Previn with Dame 
Janet Baker. mezzo-sOpraoo, and 
Thomas ASea, baritone. Mahler and 
Strauss. Royal Festival HaU (Tbpr). 

Bonnie Scott’s, Frith Street Joe Pass, 
guitar. (4380747). 


Oscar Petaaaa; Royal Festival Ws» 
(Wed). 


Nouvel Orchestra HUHunae^aw 
conducted fay Uarek Jaaotnfci, La- 
onie Bysauek, soprano: H_ Strang 
(Mon, Tuck TUBGhatelet 
(5241518). 

Ens e m ble Orc h est ral de Farts con- 
ducted by Jean-Pierre Waflez, Mstis- 
lav Rostropovitch. cello, 
Vishnevskaya, -soprano: Bqydn, 
I*eetowsfci (Taej. Sulfa Pfayet 
(5610630). 


And Knmfe ehoin Httydrfs The Sea- 
sons (ToeL SamfcSeverin Church 

(633 am). 

Krystten Ztwenwan , piano, Kyung- 
Wha. Chto«, violin: ft38 pm (T m. 
Wed, Thar) Tbg&te* de la vlUe 
£2742277). 

Arte glorimaots conducted by waHom 
Christie: HiipdeJ, SoaHatti (WiedL 
Opdra Conuque (Z&flCil) . 

Vladimi r As h hcn aa y. teanoc Schubert 
(Wed). H»6#tre dec Champs Rtafea 

Orc h e st ra oe Farts conducted fay My- 
nag Wfaun Bnmcf fAw wM A 

Gelber, pia^ Tchaikovsky (Wad). 
TMFCbatetet (223 0000). 


The Hague, Offiguntia. The 2nd Dutch 
. Mu si c Festival, featuring Dutch 

composers (Wad). (464308). 

Den Boach, Casino. Scottish Nat io n al 
Tooth Orchestra (Wed). (125125). 

^ T mpuniiyi f iliinf (Mmrrrtw- 

. kede 63). Traditional music from 
Beijing (Mon. Wed). (823189). 


NEW YORK 


Koel Jazz Festival (Avery Fisher 
HaU). The week at Jazz greats Jam- 
ming the city awake for summer. 


With the London season in 
full swing, and the tourists 
cramming in for Wimbledon 
and Ascot, the salerooms are 
doing their best to tempt their 
purses. Among the riches on 
offer this week are a Cezavie 
portrait at Sotheby's, which 
carries an estimate of up to 
£1.5m. and a wood sculpture, 
intended as a bowl, which 
Christie's considers one of the 
finest items of tribal art to 
appear on the market in years. 
It expects bids up to £200,000 
this morning. 


NETHERLANDS 


WASHINGTON 


Amsterdam, Cancerigehotnr. The VU 
Orchestra noadurted by Don Ad- 
miraal, with Pet e r Brent, violin. 
Bprtinz, S&eHas, Barfok (Ifauri. 

Recital Ralh lunchtime wwiwj by 
Ine van den Dool, Dote, and few 
van OyuwU, piano rife dL 
(718345). . v ” l ‘ 


tor. Genrd Schwarz; violinist. Josh- 
ua Beft piano. Hondo Gutierrez. 
AB-Mozart programme (Toe): con- 
ductor. Raymond Leppard; cellist, 
Janos Starker; pianist, Ken Note: 
Boccherini. Mozart, Haydn (Wed); 
gn iw im m String Qiartet Haydn. 
Mozart, Schubert (Thor). (2543776! 
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Both the auction houses are 
holding their annual summer 
sales of Impressionists, and 
Sotheby's has much the belter 
show. The Cezanne portrait is 
of his future wife Hortense 
Fiquet. painted just before 
they married in 18 SG. 

Another Cezanne, this time a 
still life of apples, is in the 
same sale on Tuesday night. 
Still lifes by Cezanne rarely 
come up at auction - and since 
this one has remained in the 
same family for 50 years, and 
thus has the essential “ fresh- 
ness". Sotheby's are confident 
of yet more bids around the 
£1.5m mark: 

What makes Christie's 
African work of art unusual is 
that it Ls confident about the 
identity of the carver. The 
25-inch high sculpture is attri- 
buted to Olowe. who is re- 
garded as the best wood carver 
of the Yoruba tribe He was 
born in what is now Nigeria 


near tbe end of the 19th cen- 
tury and produced the bowl 
from a single piece of wood 
around 1920. It is decorated 
with many figures and has been 
much exhibited. It is sold from 
Ihe estate of the American 
artist William More and part 
of the proceeds will go to a 
Californian monastery. 

Two more particularly 
interesting items on offer at 
Christie's are a fine impression 
of what is thought to be the 
only print executed by Pieter 
Bruehel the Elder, and a set of 
six George II side chairs that 
were originally in Dilchley 
Park. 

The print depicts a landscape 
with rabbit hunters. It comes 
from a private collection up 
for sale and should make 
£25,000 on Wednesday. The 
chairs later ended up at Mere- 
worth Castle, and were sold 
from there in 1968. through 
Christie's, for £2J200. Now a 
top estimate of £70.000 is 
plaeed on tbem at Thursday’s 
sale. 

On Tuesday Sotheby's Is 
offering what it claims is pro- 
bably the earliest known piece 
of English writing of any kind. 
If is. or course, in Latin and 
was written by an Irish monk. 
But his monastery eould have 
been in Northumbria, and 
there is no denying that this 
recently unearthed fragment 
dates from the early 7th cen- 
tury. Sotheby's has now raised 
its estimate on this rare scrap 
of vellum to £80,000-1120.000. 


/ 
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Testing time 
for Lloyd’s 


THIS IS a critical week for the 
Lloyd's insurance market and 
for all those who plead the 
cause of self-regulation as the 
best method to regulate 
Britain's financial community. 
Lloyd's is due on Wednesday to 
make a policy statement on the 
most serious of its recent 
troubles — the PCW affairs, one 
of the worst financial scandals 
to surface in the City of 
London. 

So far Lloyd's has not 
acquitted itself well in the way 
that it has dealt with the case. 
There has been a lack of leader- 
ship over the problem, and what 
looks like an almost callous in- 
difference to the. plight of 1.525 
underwriting members, who 
represent a significant part of 
the market's capital base and 
whose affairs at Lloyd's have 
been exposed to the most 
flagrant abuse. 

In the first place about £40m 
of funds belonging to the under- 
writing members is alleged to 
have been misappropriated by 
two former executives of the 
PCW agency, which was 
acquired in 1973 by Minet Hold- 
ings, a publicly quoted insur- 
ance broker, whose main brok- 
ing subsidiary is approved by 
Lloyd’s. 

Second, the underwriting 
members are facing moun- 
tainous trading losses, as a 
resulr of what has all the 
appearance of reckless under- 
writing. More than £60m is 
required from the underwriting 
members’ personal resources to 
fund the losses. Other troubles 
have surfaced which suggest 
that their losses may be due 
in part to past mismanagement 
of their affairs. For a few 
members the final blow is that 
stop-loss policies which were 
intended to limit their under- 
writing losses have turned out 
to be more or less worthless. 

When Minet recovered large 
sums of the underwriting 
members’ missing money last 
year, it made the members an 
offer in which it required them 
to assign away their legal rights 
to sue anyone in connection 
with the affair. Lloyd's itself 
gave no guidance on an arrange- 
ment which is now claimed by 
accountants on behalf of the 
afflicted underwriting members 
to be unsound in the light of 
the substantial losses which 
have since materialised. 

Moreover. Lloyd’s has appeared 
to ignore the fact that in sort- 
ing out the underwriting 
members’ affairs, Minet has 
been trying to reconcile the 
very different Interests of 
underwriting members and 
shareholders. Despite this 
apparent conflict of interest it 


is only in the past few weeks 
that Lloyd’s has chosen to pat 
the management of the under- 
writing members' affairs into 
independent hands. 

In the face of this mess, 
Lloyd's has stuck to the under- 
lying principle that members 
are individually liable to the 
full extent of their personal 
wealth for trading losses— even 
though financial irregularities 
may bave damaged the mem* 
hers' investment in the market 
Although Lloyd's accepts a 
responsibility for managing an 
orderly markeT. it argues that 
ail the irregularities took place 
before the regulation of Lloyd’s 
was reformed by a new Act of 
Parliament which came into 
force at the beginning of 1983. 

Inaction 

Yet that is not a sufficient 
reason for inaction, for there 
can be little doubt that Parlia- 
ment would not have granted 
Lloyd’s its unique powers of 
self-regulation if it had known 
the full extent of the market’s 
past shortcomings. Those 
powers must be used to limit 
the damage done to those who 
are threatened with such large 
losses through their involve' 
ment in the marketplace. 

When Lloyd’s reformed its 
self-regulatory structure it 
sought a powerful immunity 
from Parliament designed to 
protect it against suits for 
damages from its membership. 
This was designed to allow 
Lloyd's to take swift and effec- 
tive action when trouble arose 
in the market without fear that 
its freedom of movement would 
be threatened by costly litiga- 
tion. 

Armed with this unique legal 
protection Lloyd's should take 
direct executive control of the 
events at Minefs troubled 
agency. Since there are 
numerous precedents in exist- 
ence at Lloyd’s for providing 
financial assistance to members 
who bave been hit by irregu- 
larities, it must provide real 
help for the members. 

As a first step, it needs to do 
whatever is necessary to ensure 
that the stop-loss policies are 
honoured. Together with Minet. 
it has to find ways of helping 
members cope with that part of 
the losses which was not caused 
by orthodox underwriting. 

If this affair is a test case for 
self-regulation, it is also an 
important measure of the 
Government’s resolve in matters 
to do with the City of London. 
One of die most offensive 
features of the PCW affair is 
the apparent inaction of die 
office of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 


Danger signs in 
farm trade 


W HO IN their senses 
would choose to compete 
in an industry in which 
a jje w plant costs almost as 
much as a small steel mill, yet 
is likely to be obsolete in. five 
years, and where product prices 
are about as unpredictable' as 
cocoa bean futures? 

To European electronics 
manufacturers contemplating 

the Allce-in-Wtmdeiiand econo- 
mics of volume microchip manu- 
facturing. the answer has long 
seemed self-evident Most have 
been content to dabble timidly 
on the sidelines while U& and 
Japanese producers grabbed 
more than 90 per cent of the 
world semiconductor market, 
which grew to almost $29bn 
last year. 

But the harsh imperatives of 
survival on International mar- 
kets riven by relentless techno- 
logical change are forcing Euro- 
pean companies to re-do their 
sums. Many have now con- 
cluded that they have no option 
but to play for double or quits: 
that high as the risks are, their 
only hope of remaining competi- 
tive is to make much larger 
technical and financial commit- 
ments to chip-making than 
ever before. 

The most eyecatching symbol 
of Europe's new-found ambi- 
tions is Megaproject, a three- 
year joint effort by West 
Germany's Siemens and Philips 
of the Netherlands to develop 
advanced semiconductor tech- 
nology. They are gambling that, 
by leapfrogging into the next 
generation of microchip 
memories, they can close the 
two- or three-year lead which 
japan has acquired in mass- 
production techniques. Mega- 
project’s budget is $500m, and 
each company expects to spend 
as much again on new produc- 
tion facilities. 

Other companies are also 
running hard to catch up. 
Thomson of France and SGS- 
Ates of Italy are spending the 
equivalent of more than half 
their annual sales on research 
and development and capital 
equipment Britain’s Standard 
Telephones and Cables has 
launched a £60m expansion 
programmes. GEC and Plessey 
have also stepped up their 
investments, though mostly for 
more specialised components, 
many of which they use them- 
selves. 

The results have begun to 
show through in higher sales. 
Last year, the semiconductor 
businesses of SGS-Ates, Thom- 
son and Matra-Harris of France 
and Britain’s Inmos all out- 
stripped the record 50 per cent 
growth in the world market. 
Inmos and SGS-Ates also moved 
into profit — though the outlook 
for this year is much' less 
promising. 

I believe there is much 
evidence to support a European 
renaissance,” says Mr Malcolm 
Penn of Dataquest, a U.S. com- 
pany which specialises in 
analysing the semiconductor 
industry. A harsh critic of 
Europe’s feeble performance in 
the past, he thinks it now has a 
huge opportunity” to make 
an impact on world markets. 

Some previously troubled 
European companies have been 
revitalised by the appointment 
of experienced and enterprising 
top managers. The recent 
recovery of Thomson Semicon- 
ducteurs and SGS-Ates owes 
much to the impact, respec- 
tively, of Mr Jacques Noels, 
formerly of Texas Instruments, 
and Mr Pasquale Pistorio, who 
was lured from Motorola, 
another U.S. industry leader. 

Both men are notoriously 
hard -taskmasters who have not 
flinched from applying painful 
medicine. Last year, SGS-Ates 
ran a recruiting campaign 
featuring advertisements in 
which Mr Pistorio offered pros- 
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The harsh imperatives 

of survival 


Graham Laver 


By Guy de Jonquieres 


pective employees “ blood sweat 
and tears. Several thousand 
eager applicants replied. 

But European-owned manu- 
facturers still face a long and 
gruelling struggle to reverse the 
steady decline in their share of 
the world market. Last year 
they accounted for a paltry 8.5 
per cent by value, less than two- 
thirds the 1979 level, and only 
3 per cent of markets outside 
Europe. Much of their output 
is still in older products and 
their share of microchips, the 
fastest-growing product sector, 
last year was a mere 6.7 per 
cent, according to Dataquest: 

Only one European company. 
Philips, ranks among the 
world’s top 10 suppliers (it is 
No 8). Moreover, it owes its 
place to its UJ>. subsidiary 
Signed cs, acquired in' 1975, 
which contributed two-thirds of 
Philips’ worldwide semi-conduc- 
tor sales last year. 

European efforts to join the 
big league now face their first 
major test Since last autumn, 
a slowdown in the U-S. com- 
puter industry and a massive 
worldwide surge in semi-conduc- 
tor production capacity has sent 
the chip market reeling, and 
few companies expect a recovery 
until well into next year. 

Prices of some widely-used 
“ commodity ” chips such as 64K 
D-Rams have plummetted by as 
much as 80 per cent in the past 
year. “The market is terrible, 
atrocious. It is the worst crisis 
I can remember in 22 years in 
the business,” says Mr Pistorio 
of SGS-Ates. 

Profits in much of the indus- 
try have evaporated. In the US, 
many planned investments have 
been shelved and there have 
been renewed calls for trade' 
protection against Japanese 
manufacturers. The latter, which 
have long pursued a policy of 
expanding in recession, are 
pushing ahead relentlessly with 
plans to double output of the. 
new generation of 256K D-Rams, 


further depressing prices. South 
Korea is also making a big push 
into the memory chip market. 

The Europeans can draw 
some comfort from the fact that 
their home markets are slightly 
less volatile thain the U.S. Many 
also are cushioned by subsidies. 
Thomson and SGS-Ates are both 
state-owned and get sizeable 
public investment assistance, 
while the Dutch and German 
governments are contributing 
about SlOOm to the cost of 
MegaprojecL 

Britain is the only large EEC 
country not providing direct 



severe bleeding,” said Mr Penn. 

So why bother? The answer 
lies in Europe’s belated recog- 
nition of tiie breathtaking 
speed and scale of the revolu- 
tion which silicon technology 
is producing in the electronics 
industry. Advances m minaturi- 
sation since IBM’s personal 
computer was launched in 1981 
mean that k could be re- 
designed today using only 18 
chips instead of 250. By 1988, 
it is estimated that the number 
could be reduced to three. 

The competitive advantage of 
many products, from machine 
tools to microcomputers, is in- 
creasingly determined by the 
power and functional character- 
istics of the chips they contain. 
As product life cycles continue 
to shorten, early access to the 
most advanced micreiectrouic 
technology is becoming a key 
factor in commercial success. 

Some European companies 
believe they can only secure 
the technology through a 
bolder commitment to memory 
chips, where the need for high 
volume and low costs forces 
manufacturers to push their 
production techniques to the 
limit. That is also the most 


well under half the U.S. level 
and only 18 per cent of the 
world market — down from 30 
per cent in the early 1970s. 
That amounted to- a mere $14 
per head of population, against 
$55 for the U.S. and $87 for 
Japan. 

The lag is due partly to 
Europe's shortage of large- 
volume chip applications. Com- 
puter manufacturing accounts 
for barely a fifth of its total chip 
consumption, against almost 
half in the UJL, and consumer 
electronics is in difficulties. 
Europe's telecommunications 
industry is technically strong 
but sells mostly to slow-moving 
national monopolies which 
rarely subject their suppliers to 
the bracing commercial 
disciplines imposed by private 
sector customers. . 

Dr Iann Barron, chief execu- 
tive of Inmos which specialises 
in very-high-speed memories, 
says many UK customers _ com- 
plain that its products are too 
advanced for their needs. 
41 Inmos is an irrelevance to 
European industry at this 
stage,” he says. “Europe 
simply doesn't provide the 


volatile and fiercely competitive ‘ ‘ maricet l* uU ' a€eded T0 
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state support to an indigenous 
volume microchip manufactur- 
er. Inmos, which was set up by 
the Government in 1978, was 
sold last year to Thom EMI, 
which is currently feeling the 
impact of falling profits in con- 
sumer electronics, its main 
business. 

European companies seem 
likely to have to face a lot 
more trials even after the mar- 
ket recovers from its current 
troubles. “They must all be 
prepared for five years of 


part of the chip business. “ But 
you have to be able to make 
such products if you want to 
make more sophisticated com- 
ponents,” says Dr -He rmann 
Franz, head of Siemens' com- 
ponents division. 

Compared with their UB. and 
Japanese competitors, however, 
European manufacturers face 
at least two handicaps: high 
production costs and sluggish 
home markets. “ Everything in 
Europe is so much slower and 
more difficult. I am forced to 
make more overseas,” says Mr 
Pistorio. SGS-Ates has just 
completed a $50m Singapore 
plant equipped to run 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

Semiconductor sales In 
Europe last year totalled $L8bn, 


world product standards,” adds 
Dr Then Holtwijk, manager of 
Philips' semiconductor planning. 

Some believe that the grow- 
ing market for “custom" and 
“semi-custom” chips, made in 
relatively low volumes and 
tailored to specific applications, 
offers a big opportunity for 
Europe. Computerised tech- 
niques are revolutionising this 
business, cutting design times 
from months to weeks and 
sharply lowering costs. 

Until recently, Ferranti was 
the world leader in semi-custom 
components. But others are 
catching up fast, and its sales 
last year were overtaken by 
Japan’s Fujitsu and LSI Logic, 
a UJS. company formed in 1980. 
Some critics accuse Ferranti of 


not pressing Us advantage hard 
enough: the company says il 
must put margins ahead o£ 
market share. 

Europe's stodgy 'markets are 
causing many manufacturers to ' 
seek most oftheip growth over- 
seas, principally in the UK. 
Inmos. which has a Plant In 
Colorado, sold SVPer cent of its 
output in the UK. last year. 
SGS-Ates is building a 9100m 
facto"- in Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Siemens and Thomson are talk- 
ing of spending at least as much 
to establish U.S. production 
bases. 

What are Europe's chances of 
success? In strictly ' scientific 
and technical terms, it is 
certainly up to 
universities and Industrie* oo 
not lack skilled brainpo wer. «d 
some of the laboratory research-, 
being undertaken by coropanw* 
such as Philips and Stemranfr 
judged to be' equal to the bttf 
in the U.S. and Japan. 

But the real challenges arr . 
more likely to he U^organk* 
lion, management and mar Ret 
tag. Sheltered by conservative 
home markets; most European: 
electronics companies have no t.-' 
had to develop the hair-trigger : 
reflexes demanded by the semi- 
conductor business. Few apart 
from Philips have 1 much 
experience of running co mplex , 
geographically dispersed aatfU K 
facturing and marketing, 
operations. 

Philips and Siemens are boQx 
probably big enough to justify 
large investments in semi- 
conductor production on__tbft 
basis of their own needs and. to 
finance them out of their ows.. 
resources. Other companies 
not so fortunate. Mr Noels- o£ 
Thomson argues that govern- . 
ment support will always .be 
necessary in Europe because 
private investors arc reluctant •_ 
to provide financing. /; 

“This business require* $*b“ 
of investment every four to five 
years. You can’t do .that alone,"-, 
be says. “ But nobody Europe 
is prepared to believe that yob - 
can. make profits out of. semi- 
conductors.” 

The outlook is further coin* ' 
plicated by signs that the world 
semiconductor industry is in 
the throes of a . confusing 
structural upheaval. The diffi- 
culty of financing huge .-fixed •• 
investments when profits "vary 
wildly from year to year has 
driven many older U-S. semi? . 
conductor manufacturers into 
the arms of larger industrial 
companies. But such marriages 
have proven no guarantee •_ 
against losses and can create 
their own management 
problems. 

Japanese competition, /baa 
already squeezed many UJS. 
supliers out of “ commodity M ' 
components such as D-Rams. . 
Whether American companies 
can hope to stage a comeback ' 
or should focus on other pro- 
ducts ’ such as specialised 
“custom” chips, is a subject 
of heated debate as California’s 
Silicon Valley tries to identity 
future market trends from. a 
jumble of conflicting signals. 

Small wonder that in spite 
of its new-found momentum, 
much of Europe's industry la r 
cautious about setting grand - 
goals. “It is not a minor factor ‘ 
that Europe exists at all in ' 
semiconductors.” says Mr Noels- - 
“If by the late 1980s two of 
the top. . 10 companies are 
European, we can say we have ' . - 
succeeded. That is a much more .. 
valid criterion than the semi- 
conductor industry’s balance of 
trade, how many jobs it creates 
or how many -chips Europe 
uses.’* 

. TMm la tha fourth article fn thp 
tariaa. Previews articles appeared on ■ 
Juna T7. 19 and 21. The nan twM . .= 

he published on Wednesday. - jft 
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ONCE AGAIN, the war drums 
are beating in Washington and 
Brussels over agricultural 
trade. Disputes over export 
subsidies and tariff protection 
have — in terms of rhetoric^at 
least — brought relations be- 
tween tiie U.S. and the EEC 
on farm issues to their lowest 
point for some time. 

Claiming that the Community 
has used unfair subsidies to 
rob it of agricultural markets 
over the last few years, the 
U.S. has set up a $2bn pro- 
gramme of its own — targetted 
against the EEC — to try to 
win back customers in the next 
three years. A transatlantic row 
about trade in citrus products 
threatens to trigger off a damag- 
ing chain reaction of retaliatory 
measures. 

Tension between the two 
sides over agricultural trade is 
nothing new. The U.S. has 
long complained about the pro- 
gressive loss of the EEC mar- 
ket as the Europeans bave 
become more self-sufficient in 
food. But it has come grudg- 
ingly to accept the position, and 
the conflict has by and large 
been restricted to localised, and 
carefully stage-managed, skirm- 
ishing in third markets. 

Sabre-rattling 

There is no denying, though, 
that the temperature has risen 
this year. The main reason is 
pressure “for action from Con- 
gress, reflecting the dire finan- 
cial straits of many U.S. 
farmers and frustration at the 
EEC’s failure to agree on a 
date for a new round of multi- 
lateral trade talks: 

In a sense, the latest Ameri- 
can sabre-rattling is founded on 
an irrelevance. The U.S. has 
indeed lost markets in the last 
few years, but not just to 
Europe: Canada, Argentina and 
Australia have also made sales 
at its expense. 

Besides, two of the main 
reasons for the drop in U.S. 
agricultural exports can be laid 
squarely at the door of policy- 
makers in Washington. These 
are the strength of the dollar, 
and the ill-fated American 
embargo on grain sales to 
Moscow in the wake of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


Most important of all, a limited 
battle over specific markets 
between two large exporters 
will do nothing to tackle the 
real disease underlying most 
farm, trade problems, which is 
a basic surplus of subsidised 
production capacity. 

What ever the UB. grievances 
against the EEC— and it has 
many justified complaints — 
redress does not lie in a spate 
of ill-considered export agres- 
sion. 

For one thing, there is a real 
danger that an agricultural 
trade war could spill over into 
other areas. 

For another, the idea that 
market forces should be allowed 
to play a greater role in agricul- 
tural trade Is, in any case, 
gradually gaining ground in 
many national capitals. 

In Washington, the central 
tenet of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s 1985 farm bill — that price 
support levels should be lowered 
to allow farmers to compete 
more effectively— has taken a 
surprising hold among Congress- 
men. In Brussels, the Europe r a 
Commission — backed by Britain 
and France— Is well aware of 
the need to reduce EEC cereals 
prices towards world levels. 

The important thing for the 
U.S. and the EEC ought to be 
to capitalise an these develop- 
ments by moving in an orderly 
fashion towards talks aimed at 
reducing agricultural protection- 
ism in the next round of Gatt 
negotiations. 

For Brussels that means 
agreeing as a matter of urgency 
to a date and a relevant agenda 
for the talks, and sticking to 
policies aimed at bringing EEC 
prices in line with world levels. 

For Washington, It means 
doing the utmost to contain 
political pressure for more 
aggressive action. The panoply 
of EEC farm subsidies is as 
old as the Community itself, 
although its effects have argu- 
ably become more damaging to 
other exporters in recent years. 
They will not be changed over- 
night 

With the mountains of surplus 
produce growing and markets 
stagnating, the alternatives to a 
steady, negotiated reduction of 
farm protection are grim. 


Doubles- 
the money 

He is an unlikely looking 
athlete — a balding, 30-year-old 
with a drooping moustache and 
a thickening midriff on his 
190 lb frame that suggests a 
taste for Foster’s lager. 

Australia's Mark Edmondson 
accepts the banter provoked by 
bis appearance. He can afford 
to. As one of the tennis king- 
dom’s 39 male millionaires 
(from prize money alone), he 
can take his cheerful wife, 
Vicki, and their small son, Mark 
Karl (originally they were 
going to call him Karl Mark 
but for obvious reasons 
reversed the names), with him 
on his travels around the 
world. 

The Australian Open cham- 
pion of 1976. " Eddo ” has 
always excelled In doubles. His 
latest success, with Kim War- 
wick, at the French Open 
earlier this month earned him 
another 529,250 — a seemingly 
respectable sum until you dis- 
cover that Sweden’s Mats Wilan- 
der earned $146,000 for winning 
the singles in Paris. 

The disparity in rewards for 
singles and doubles is some- 
tiling about which the doubles 
stars are continually complain- 
ing. At Wimbledon this year 



“The problem here is stopping 
the bad behaviour spreading 
to the spectators” 


Men and Matters 


the total prize pool is £U94m, 
of which the men’s singles 
champion will take £130.000 and 
the women's champion £117.000. 
The respective doubles prizes 
are £23,750 and £20,550 per 
player. 

Doubtless John McEnroe and 
Martina Navratilova will carry 
off the lions’ share of this year’s 
rewards to increase the earn- 
ings that have already, cata- 
pulted them into the super 
league of show-biz stars. 

McEnroe's total prize money 
so far is 88.1m; while Martina's 
$9.4m makes her the world's 
richest sportswoman. 

Not that “Eddo” is envious. 
When he celebrates his 3ist 
birthday on Friday, his prize 
money from a decade of globe- 
trotting will be nearing $ 1.35m 
not bad at all for a former 
maintenance man from Gosford. 
New South Wales, whose father 
was such a tireless worker for 
tennis in the community that a 
local tennis complex has been 
named after the family. 


Oil field 

The British Red Cross — a 
volunteer force of 100,000 fun- 
ded by public donations of £15m 
a year — has again turned to 
the oil industry to recruit a new 
director-general. 

After nearly 30 years service 
with Shell, John Burke-Gaffney 
takes up the post in September. 
He succeeds Donald Piggott, a 
former BP executive. 

Born in Africa, Burke- 
Gaffney was Shell's chief execu- 
tive in Zambia before returning 
to Britain a few years back to 
take charge of the production 
of Shell's “global issues” films. 

He has been concerned with 
such films as “For Want of 
Water,” showing how poor, 
rural communities in Zimbabwe, 
Malawi and Nepal, cope with an 
inadequate water supply: and 
'Escape from Hunger” a study 
of the fight against, famine in 
the Third World. 


Hi* Red Ceos* post wilt renew 
a family medical tradition. 
Burk e-Gaffney’s father was a 
notable figure in tropical medi- 
cine whose obituary in The 
Times ran to 21 column inches; 
and his mother was a nurse 
who became a wartime hospital 
superintendent. 

Burke-Gaffney, who moves 
into his new post as the Red 
Cross is reviewing its role to 
meet changing social conditions, 
admits to winning a junior first 
alders badge as a boy. 


Harsh words 


Public squabbles among the 
usually staid guardians of the 
UB. Federal Reserve Bank are 
rare. Little wonder, then, that 
chairman Paul Volcker’s attack 
last week on Preston Martin, 
his number two at the bank, set 
tongues wagging worldwide. 

Volcker took time out from a 
Tokyo meeting to telephone 
Fed headquarters in Washing- 
ton with bis outspoken response 
to comments made to reporters 
by the Fed vice-chairman on the 

Third World debt position. 

The cigar-chomping Fed 
chairman described Martin’s 
comments as “ incompre- 
hensible ” and dismissed as 
"unfortunate and unrealistic” 
his suggestions “ that there are 
unorthodox approaches to deal 
with the international debt 
problem.” 

“ What is hopeful and promis- 
ing,” Volcker added. “ is that so 
many countries are coming to 
grips with necessary and diffi- 
cult adjustment efforts. One 
example is the highly, promising 
effort currently under way in 
Argentina.” 

Volcker’s outburst was 
especially noteworthy since he 
is not known as someone who 
stoops to personal attacks. In 
many ways, he personifies the 
Fed’s traditional close, 
collegiate atmosphere. 

Though Martin has drawn 
private criticism in the past 
from Fed officials, angered by , 


his frequent calls, for an easier 
monetary stance, Volcker has 
never before publicly criticised 
him. Fed watchers have, there- 
fore. been left pondering 
Volcker’s motives in doing so 
now. 

Speculation centres on two 
possibilities. Martin, a Reagan 
appointee, is often mentioned 
as possible successor to Volcker 
should the Fed chairman step 
down during this Administra- 
tion. Some Wall Street observers 
suggested that Volcker may 
have launched the attack as a 
prelude to a succession battle 
on behalf of some other con- 
tender. 

Others believe the outburst 
was prompted merely by con- 
cern over the timing of Martin's 
remarks and their impact on 
current negotiations with Third 
World debtor nations. 

Bankers noted that Martin’s 
comments — which Included the 
suggestion that debtor nations' 
interest payments should be 
capped — might be viewed by 
countries like Argentina, which 
has just introduced a sweeping 
austerity programme, as a 
change in the current . U-S. 
“ case-by-case ” strategy for 
dealing with the debt problem. 

Whatever Volcker’s motives, 
it seems likely that he and other 
Fed officials will want to paper 
over any differences of opinion 
within the ranks as quickly as 
possible. Volcker, himself, will 
have an opportunity to do ‘so 
on Thursday when he makes 
one of his regular appearances 
on Capitol Hill before a Con- 
gressional committee. 


Bid for glory 

What price bravery? There 
will be one answer at Sotheby's 
on Thursday when an auction 
of medals and decorations will 
include the World War 1 
Victoria Cross awarded to East 
Lancashire drummer S. J. Bent 
for his defence of a trench 
against repeated enemy attacks 
in 1914 after all his superiors 
had been killed or wounded. 

Together with his other 
medals, it is expected to fetch 
between £8,000^10,000. 


Observer 


<*<* Our new technology 
has projected us into 
the space age 99 

JOHN STRING! K. U'ADF IRfXANO l,TD. SUBSIDIARY 
OF U'ADF f’OTTFRIES PI.C STOKF-O.N-TRFVT 


Wade have been in Northern Ireland for over 35 years 
They knew that the skill and adapability of their 
workforce would launch them into the aerospace and 
atomic fields of tomorrow. And they knew the facts 
about Northern Ireland. 

• workforce whose productivity 

• The best labour relations record in the UK - 
better than most throughout the world. 

• faucial incentives package 

• An en viable quality of life - many executives, 
once there, are reluctant to leave. 

Find out more about a place where other companies 
have invested and where people love to live and 
w ork. Learn about the generous and flexible ■ ■ 
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Judge us on the facts 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE MILAN SUMMIT 


Lombard 


It’S 


THE NOVELTY of the Euro- 
pean Community summit which 
takes place in Milan at the end 
of this week is that it is the 
first for many years which is 
not bedevilled by old quarrels. 
On the contrary, the heads of 
government will be free to 
debate the problems of the 
future: how to turn the Com- 
munity Into more of a common 
market; how to improve its 
decision-making processes, pri- 
xnar “y by more majority 
■voting; bow to tackle the tech- 
nology gap between Europe and 
Japan and the U.&. 

The consequence of this 
relatively up-beat, fbrward- 
tooking agenda is that it leaves 
tte heads of g o vernment very 
exposed, in tenns of success or 
failure. Li the past they could 
always blame the Community’s 
stagnation on the British 
budget quarrel, or the Spanish 
entry negotiations. Those 
excuses are no longer available. 
If they fail to come up with 
some agreements which offer 
plausible promise that the 
Community will be more 
dynamic, more successful and 
more beneficial to the member 
countries, we shall all know 
what to make of their rotund 
rhetoric We shall know that 
they do not mean a word of it. 

The British government Is 
facing the challenge with 
energy and even enthusiasm. It 
has prepared umpteen pro- 
posals, papers and even “non- 
papers”; in Bxusels its emis- 
saries snide the cor ridors with 
firm step and cheerful coun- 
tenance. One of them has even 
been known to exhort a con- 
tinental opposite number to 
cheer up. . 

They are confident because 
they hope they have largely 
diverted the other member 
states from flirting with quasi- 
federalist rhetoric ho new 
treaties, please, no abandon- 
ment of the right of national 
veto, and above all no new 
legislative powers for the Euro- 
pean Parliament At the same 
time, they believe the band- 
wagon is rolling towards a 
freer internal market for goods 
and services, which should suit 
British interests. In short; prag- 
matism is winning: economic 
advantages without political 
concessions. 

Bat there is a paradox in 
all Mrs Thatcher's govern- 
ment has employed every 
device of diplomacy, reason and 
“ realism " to puncture dreams 


not business, it’s politics 


By Ian Davidson 


of a federalist leap forward. 
Perhaps, is terms of “ realism,” 
it is right to do so. But if it 
should succeed in persuading 
the other member states to 
march rapidly down the road 
towards a free internal market, 
then it is entirely likely that 
the process would require 
uncovenanted surrenders of 
rtationni sovereignty which are 
so politically distasteful to Mrs 
Thatcher, 

Take majority voting. It Is 
obvious, and widely, acknow- 
ledged, that negotiations on 
market liberalisation will get 
nowhere unless it becomes 
standard procedure, even on 
issues where the Borne Treaty 
requires unanimity. This the 
British government freely 
admits, with the obvious risk 
that it could be in the minority 
as often as In the majority. Or 
more often: a study of recent 
decisions suggested that 
majority voting might not have 
favoured British interests, nar- 
rowly conceived. If liberation 
of financial services is in 
British interests, perhaps it is 
less in the Interests of others. 

But there is more. As one 
of the minority of countries 
that explicitly wants to retain 
the right of national veto, 
Britain will be in a weaker 
negotiating position than coun- 
tries which, , in principle, want 
to abolish it For it will not be 
able to prevent other govern- 
ments eaififag for a vote when 
it suits them; but it win be 
morally obliged to vote with 
any government which invokes 
the right of veto. Net result: a 
greater surrender of sove- 
reignly on issues which suit 
other countries than on those 
which suit Britain. This is not 
unfair; just the poetic backlash 
of Britain’s endorsement of the 
right of national veto. 

But let ns suppose, against 
all the odds, that the British 
formula is accepted and suc- 
ceeds in squaring the circle: 
the formal right of national 
veto is retained, but never 
brought out of the cupboard — 
majority voting rules OK ? The 
first consequence is that the 

pABiTnitrimi antnimHwilly be- 
comes more powerful especi- 
ally if it Is led by an 
impressive figure like Jacques 
Delors. 

Under a rule of unanimity, 
either nothing is decided, or 
else the Commission's proposals 
are continuously reworked by 
the member states. Under a 



Walter Hallstein 


majority regime, dissident 
-governments have leas leverage 
against the C ommissi on — 
especially if they support the 
right of national veto. 

I do not suggest that this 
would be a bad thing; quite the 
contrary. For too long we have 
witnessed the wonderful 
achievements of unanimity and 
weak Commissions, which have 
enabled continentals to 

withhold the liberalisation of 
financial services which would 
benefit Britain and which is 
prescribed by the Same Treaty. 
But it may be Important to 
understand the consequences of 
an irrational political posture. 

Moreover, the Commission 
will probably become more in- 
fluential, not merely in relation 
to tiie Council of Ministers, bat 
also in the supervision of a fuCy 
fiber* ted market. The removal 
of national restrictions on trade 
will throw iv hosts of tiresome 
admln ko raff w problems, which 
the foreign minikin hmim not 
possibly hope to deal with. It 
is a fair bet that it will he 
necesaxy to set up oversight 
committees in Brussels, Uke the 
management committees hr the 
farm policy, in which the Com- 
mission would have a dominant 
position. 

But let it pass. Majority vot- 
ing rules, and all national re- 
strictions on trade are swept 
away: is trade within the Com- 
munity free and unimpeded? 
No, because differences In in- 
direct taxation and excise 
duties, whose effects were 
partially concealed behind 
other, administrative restric- 



INDIRECT TAXES IN 

THE EEC 

1 

Per cent 

(as a percentage of GDP 1982) 

Rvriiifls 

VAT total 

VAT and 
Excises 

Belgium 

7.67 

2.39 

10.06 

Denmark 

9S4 

5.87 

15.71 

Germany 

6.34 

2.70 

9.04 

France 

9.19 

2.22 

11.41 

Ireland 

8.22 

8.91 

17.13 

Italy 

5.48 

. 2.84 

8.32 

Luxembourg 

6.04 . 

4.24 

10.28 

Netherlands 

6.83 

2.36 

9.19 

UK 

5J22 

4.58 

9.79 

Weighted EC Average* 7.05 

3.63 

10.68 


•Exdudino Greece, where the necessary statistics were not available 


tions, have now become mere 

Lord CockfieM, Britain's rene- 
gade Euro-convert in the Com- 
mission, has spelled oat the 
with brutal clarity. 
In his White Paper on the 
liberalisation of the Internal 
market, be says: “The only 
conclusion that can be drawn is 
that no means exists of remov- 
ing the frontier controls, and 
thus the frontiers, if there are 
significant tax. and correspond- 
ing price differences between 
the member states.” 

In gross terms, Britain’s 
dependence on the revenue from 
VAT and excise duties is not 
far from the Community aver- 
age. Denmark and Ireland are 
much more heavily dependent, 
so harmonisation is likely to be 
more for (them. But if 

excise duties are taken sepa- 
rately, Britain joins Denmark 
Ireland in tite of the 
high taxers; VAT harmonisation 
would also raise problems for 
toe zero-rating of a wide range 
of politically sensitive goods 
and services. 

It is not that tiie Mother of 
Parliaments would necessarily 
have to submit Brj^di fiscal 
policy to majority decision in 
Brussels, nor even that there 
need be absolute uniformity in 
indirect taxee; American experi- 
ence suggests that a discrepancy 
of up to five per cent may be 
small enough to avoid serious 
trade distortions or diversion. 
Bat if trade restrictions are to 
be removed, there has to be « 
degree of harmonisation, 


whether it is t hrough negotia- 
tion, unilateral action, or a 
fudge between the two. 

The British g ov er nment is 
dead set against all ideas for 
joint decision-making between 
the Connell of Ministers and the 
European Parliament, osten- 
sibly because this would in 
effect prevent any decisions. 
Yet something may have to be 
done for the parliament, partly 
because majority voting would 
raise a serious question over 
Qie democratic legitimacy of 
Brussels decisions; bat mainly 
because a parliament which 
remains frustrated by its mini- 
mal influence on derision-taking 
is likely to be obstructive. 

If the parliament does not 
get a bigger role as part of the 
last word in the derision-taking 
process, it will have to get It as 
part of the first word; in other 
words, it will have to be more 
intimately involved with the 
Commission in formulating 
legislative proposals before they 
are presented to the Council of 
Ministers. Parliament has 
always been the natural ally of 
the Commission against the 
member states; an evolution of 
fhi« Unit could only reinforce 
that alliance. 

Finally, the removal of re- 
strictions on internal (trade is 
bound to highlight the draw- 
backs of the British govern- 
ment’s pr ef er e nce for not being 
part of tiie exchange sate mech- 
anism of the European Monetary 
System. To be sure, there are 
problems and uncertainties, and 
they were rehearsed yet a g ai n 


with predictable smoothness last 
week by Mr Antiiony Loehnis 
of tbe Bank of England. But 
tiie argument based on * un- 
certainties ” is an argument for 
not being barn; it does not dis- 
pose of tbe business require- 
ment to have a more predictable 
exchange rate relationship with 
markets in Europe. If serious 
decisions are taken to move 
within five or seven years to an 
entirely free market, that busi- 
ness requirement cannot be 
smugly pigeonholed under the 
rubric: When The Time Is Ripe. 

Of course, it is entirely con- 
ceivable that firm decisions will 
not be taken. No one seriously 
contests tiie intellectual case for 
m » Vi Tip the Community a truly 
Common Market; a more dyna- 
mic trading environment may 
offer the only prospect for faster 
economic growth and a more 
vigorous European industry. 
But whereas free trade is part 
of Britain’s traditional ideology, 
at least in theory, it is not one 
of the traditional idees recues 
in France. It requires a leap 
of faith to suppose that intel- 
lectual argument wOl persuade 
the member states to abandon 
attitudes to which they have 
conszstentiy dang for 13 yeses. 

But if they were to break 
with long-standing precedent, 
it is as well to recognise the 
consequences: there can be no 
economic advantages without 
political implications. As Walter 
HaBstein, first President of the 
Commission, used to say: “We 
are not -in business, we are in 
politics.” 


Fed aim still is 
lower dollar 

By Samuel Brittan 


WHILE the various economic 
think tanks and roving econo- 
mic advisers have been advis; 
ing European governments to 
increase their budget deficits', 
to offset the expected fiscal ‘ 
retrenchment in the UJS., tfi e 
reality has been very different 

This is that while the pros- 
pects of a major cut in the 
UJS. budget deficit are as 
cloudy as ever, tbe Fed bag 
moved towards a fairly aggres- 
sive easing of policy. The most 
dramatic evidence of this is not 
in the movement of the rather 
sluggish prime rates, but that 
of more market-sensitive 
interest rates. 

Although these rose some- 
what on Thursday in response 
to the wildly unreliable 
“ flash ” estimate of second 
quarter GNP, they are still in 
the 6 to 8 per cent range and 
scarcely more than half the 
1084 peak. 

This has happened in 
advance of any clear progress 
In budget deficit reduction, 
and to the face of the large 
overshoot of the main measure 
of tbe U.S. money supply above 
its target range. 

Tbe Fed is clearly worried 
about U.S. growth. Even includ- 
ing the second quarter esti- 
mate, the UB. growth rate 
over the past 12 months 
has averaged little more than 
2 per cent a year — probably 
less than to the UK — and most 
revisions to GDP estimates 
have been downwards. 

The main reason for the 
diminution of US. growth is 
not a falling-off in the growth 
of domestic demand (whether 
measured in real or money 
terms) but tbe siphoning-off 
of a growing proportion of this 
iipwanfj towards imports and 
away from U.S. products. 

Final sales of U.S. domestic 
purchases have risen in the past 
12 iwwithg by nearly 4 per 
cent a year — which is still 
almost a boom rate. The dis- 
crepancy between these figures 
and real GDP is accounted for 
by tiie surge to imports and 
relative weakness of exports. 

Nor can there be any doubt 
that the dollar is still very high. 
Despite foiling off from its 
January peak, the dollar re- 
mains higher against tie mark, 
the yen and the currency basket 
than at almost any time in 1984 
and about 15 per cent higher 
than the 1984 average. 


There may be a temporary 
lull in tbe relaxation of Fed 
policy while stock is taken of 
the economic outlook. But the 
trend is still strongly towards 
.greater ease. 

\ The aim of the Fed is clearly 
to encourage a gentle slide of 
the dollar towards a level con- 
sistent with a better trade per- 
formance, and to reach it if 
possible in a soft landing rather 
than a big bang. 

The US. central bank is able 
to get away with a policy of 
encouraging gradual deprecia- 
tion. because the upsurge in 
inflation, forecast by most main- 
stream economists, including 
some to the Fed, has failed to 
materialise. Consumer price 
inflation remains below 4 per 
cent per annum. 

The most orthodox reason for 
a good inflation prognosis is 
that the 1984 rise to the dollar 
was not fully reflected in import 
prices, as importers preferred 
to take the main benefit in 
higher profit margins. In that 
case tiie dollar can fall some 
way before foreign producers 
competing to U.S. markets start 
raising prices end make it 
easier for their U-S. competitors 
to do the same. 

The least orthodox explana- 
tion comes from those U.S. 
“supply riders” who believe, on 
the basis of falling dollar com- 
modity prices, that the real 
problem is deflation rather thiu 
inflation. Their view would 
find an echo to Cambridge, 
England, if with a different 
ideological resonance. 

A third — and ultimately more 
encouraging — view voiced for 
instance by Professor John Ken- 
drick in the AEX Economist, 
places most emphasis on the 
improvement to US. produc- 
tivity and also the development 
of a more competitive labour 
market with a lower underlying 
(or NAIRU) rate of un- 
employment. 

If other central hnwfcs want 
to encourage tiie continued 
expansion of UJ5. domestic 
demand and help bring about 
a soft landing for the dollar, 
monetary rather than fiscal co- 
ordination will be toe centre of 
the stage. Germany and Japan 
are probably running exces- 
sively tight budgetary policies; 
but tiie obsession of itinerant 
economists with the fiscal side 
should not obscure tiie monetary 
dimensi on. 


Business schools’ 

financing 

From the Director, Business 
Graduates Association 
Sir, — The suggestion that 
business schools should be 
privatised (June 13) has been 
raised before and upon close 
examination has been in some 
respects found wanting. 

Most business schools produce 
very healthy revenues from 
executive programmes, teaching 
on In-company courses and 
from consultancy and on that 
basis alone they could pay their 
way handsomely. The difficulty 
arises with the core elements 
of any university business 
school. Its MBA course, its doc- 
toral programme and its re- 
search. To be economic, MBA 
and PhD fees would need to be 
trebled from the set figure 
agreed nationally with Govern- 
ment across all subjects. To 
single out business degrees 
alone for such treatment in an 
educational culture used to sub- 
sidies for institutions and 
grants for students could easily 
be self-defeating for tbe 
national goal of producing more 
managers, at least in tiie short 
term. 

Research falls into two cate- 
gories. Applied research that 
is often already paid for by 
industry, and basic research 
which is not directly applicable 
at the time. This basic research 
is necessary for the develop- 
ment of business subjects and 
would need to be supported by 
philanthropic organisations, as 
in the U.S.. if business schools 
were privatised. 

There is. of course, a gleeful 
irony to asking business teach- 
ing institutions to reverse Ber- 
nard Shaw's dictum. I have no 
doubt that if business schools 
were privatised they would sur- 
vive and prosper. Whether this 
would force cutbacks in re- 
search and a scramble for any 
student who could pay, result- 
ing in variable standards and 
absentee teachers we cannot be 
sure. The present high quality 
and acceptability of UK busi- 
ness graduates is reflected by 
the fact that in our recent sur- 
vey only three out of 700 
respondents indicated any diffi- 
culty to obtaining jobs. 
(Professor) J. A. Kennerley. 

SS, Margaret Street, WL 

Development at 
Ely Cathedral 

From Messrs J. Bowman and 
C. Bex 

Sir, — We are appalled at the 
plan by the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely to violate with building 
development some mature gar- 
dens and virgin pasture adjoin- 
ing a precinct of the cathedral. 

The threatened land is sur- 
rounded by development at the 
heart of the city and it pro- 
vides an essential foil in a 
majestic view of the apsidal 
end of the cafoedral which 
bristles with a multitude^ 
plots and flytoi' buuressesewh 
crowned with a projecting goi^ 


Letters to the Editor 


goyle under an ornate stone 
pinnacle. 

Recently it was retrieved to 
tiie world upon demolition of 
some derelict buildings nearby 
and until construction of a 
typically graceless supermarket 
subsequently, it could be en- 
joyed from tiie banks of the 
River more than a mile 
distant 

That the scheme to augment 
the urban content of the ancient 
city arises principally to create 
money (to pay for repairs to 
the roofs -of some neglected 
buildings in tiie custodianship 
of latter day aspirant prelate- 
developers) rather than from 
any sound principle of good 
planning, is monstrous and is 
indefensible. 

James Bowman, 

Colin Bex. 

c/o 3 Churchfield Food, W3. 

Small investors’ 
costs 

From Jfr H. Bear 

Sir.— I. was amused to read 
your re p o rt (June 12) of Mr 
Lawson’s lecture, urging; int«r 
alia, the City to cut small inves- 
tors’ costs, when much of the 
stockbrokers institutional in- 
come will disappear. 

As Mr D. Franklin (June 8) 
so rightly pointed out In regard 
to the taxing of income below 
subsistence level, our C han - 
cellar, as many before him, is 
good at identifying problems 
but often fails to come up with 
the correct answers. Costs are a 
problem. 

For 40 years I have dealt with 
sundry stockbrokers who are at 
their desks before 9 am, never 
seem to stop for food, and are 
stiU working at 5 pm. Most have 
also taken calls at home, even on 
Sunday evenings. I do not be- 
grudge them their commission, 
which has to cover all of their 
office expenses, or the Treasury 
its 15 per cent VAT; I do 
begrndge the iniquitous 1 per 
cent stamp duty which I have to 
pay to the Treasury for doing 
absolutely nothing productive. 

Last year the Chancellor, in 
his wisdom, reduced this duty 
from 2 per emit; why not abolish 
it and cut the cost of investing, 
up to £7.000 in ordinary shares, 
by over 84 per cent? That might 
even encourage tbtf stockbroker 
to keep their charges down to 
present levels when scales are 
abolished. 

If shares are to be sold in 
the High Street,” would the 
Chancellor, perhaps, prefer to 
include the Stock Exchange in 
the forthcoming Shops Bill,. to 
increase competition and give 
the public the freedom to buy 
shares seven days a week? With 
so many tipsters writing in the 
weekend papers, Sunday could 
well become the Stock Ex- 
change’s most busy day. To com- 


plete the picture, and cater for 
the 10 per cent who reputedly 
still go to chur c h , it would only 
remain to licence the vicars to 
deal to securities; as, tradition- 
ally, they are always among 
throe left holding the “buy” 
recommendations when the 
bottom folk out of the market; 
they would no doubt welcome 
the opportunity of off-loading 
their shares on their flock; they 
could certainly do with the extra 


I am gravely disappointed 
with the Chancellor for not 
being able to work this oat for 
himself, now that tiie Conser- 
vatives are liberalising every- 
thing! I am even more dis- 
appointed to the sure knowledge 
that be will continue to ignore 
my advice. 

H. F. Bear. 

71 Toumcourt Crescent, 

Petts Wood, Orpington, Kent 

In praise of 
new issues 

From Mr D. Hunter. 

Sir,— The implied praise of 
the UJS. new issue system by 
Lex. (June 21) is surprising. 
The "Abbey Life “ piece sug- 
gests that there are no "hot 
deals” to the UJS. Although 
they have been few and for 
between recently, the UA 
investment banking and invest- 
ing community would happily 
return to tbe spring of 1983 
when a majority of deals opened 
at a significant premium. 

UK investors however, 
would not welcome a system 
which allows the “hot deal" 
to be placed with the friends 
of the issuing house .and the 
cold one to be placed by virtue 
of ™'ng high placing commis- 
sions; 5 per cent not being an 
unusual fee for persuading tiie 
unfortunate investors to part 
with their money. The placing 
system used in the U.S. was 
effectively banned in the UK 
after much adverse Press com- 
ment, some of which was justi- 
fied. 

The City may have a lot to 
learn from Wall Street but I 
do not tifink that new issue 
methodology is in this category. 
Our system provides a visible 
equality of opportunity which 
does not even pretend to exist 
in the US. High “ after mar- 
ket” premiums can be avoided 
if so desired by using tiie 
"tender.” method. 

David Hmrter. 

L. Vessel and Co., 

FO Box 521, 

I, Finsbury Avenue EC2. 

Applying for 
shares 

From Mr D. DicklAs 

Sir, — As a genuine small 
investor, I am heartily sick of 


toe wiy _J nfew Tssdea are con- 
ducted. I repeatedly put in for 
the number of shares 1 want, 
only to find tbe issue swamped 
by big institutions and stags, 
resulting in a ballot in which I 
never (well, hardly ever) win. 

Surely it would be quite easy 
to provide an option for those 
who want shares for investment, 
to qualify their application with 
an undertaking not to sell for. 
say, six months or a year, and 
to give them preference? The 
company would of course mark 
its registers accordingly. 
Douglas Dickins. 

2, Wessex Gardens, NW1L 

Imported gas 
cookers 

From the Director, 

National Gas Consumers' 
Council. 

Shy— Your report (June 18) 
on potentially dangerous 
cookers being imported from 
southern and eastern Europe 
highlighted a problem at con- 
siderable concern to this 
council. 

Consumers ought to have tiie 
assurance that the gas appli- 
ances they buy are safe. In our 
view oft cookers offered for sale 
should conform to basic safety 
standards, preferably those 
established by the British 
Standards Institution. There is 
an urgent need for this safety 
requirement to be mandatory 
and we have urged tiie Govern- 
ment to use powers available 
to it under existing legislation 
to make it so. It as quite 
unacceptable that imported 
cookers should gafin competitive 
advantage over British counter- 
parts by towering safety 
standards. 

John Broker. 

162, Regent Street, W L 

Private medical 
insurance 

From Mr C. Green 

Sir, — I was dismayed, but not 
entirely surprised to read (June 
18) that the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs conference 
had decided to instruct Its 
officials to bargain away private 
medical schemes ««i«> 

to ban officials from negotiating 
deals incorporating such 
schemes. 

Clearly what we have here 
Is yet another example of how 
out of touch some unioxs are 
with their membership, since 
it is fair to assum e that a large 
proportion Of ASIHS white- 
collar members not only appre- 
ciate this type of benefit, hut 
would most certainly expect 
their local representatives to 
negotiate such schemes. 

'With such obviously politic- 
ally motivated policies being 
proposed. Is it any wonder that 
ASTMS experiences difficulty in 
obtaining new members from 
the professional and managerial 
groups of workers? 

Christopher J. Green. 

77 Oakdale Road, 

Dovmend, Bristol. 


U.S.Tax Refbrm- 

our view will keep 
you in the picture. 

In response to the growing number of 
questions raised by the recently announced U.S. 

Tax Reform Proposals, Coopers & Lybrand have 
prepared a detailed 24 page analytical assessment. 
Specifically designed to explain the fundamental 
and wide ranging implications of those proposals 
on both personal and company tax pla nnin g, 
this essential guide is now available on a com- 
plimentary basis. 

The anal ysis, along with periodic updates 
on U.K. and U.S. tax matters, may be obtained 
by telephoning Edward B. Kostin, our London 
resident Director of U.S. Tax and Planning for 
Europe, or Kenneth Svoboda, Manager of U.S. 
Executive Tax Services. 

Coopers & Lybrand, Abacus House, Gutter Lane, 
London EC2V 8AH. Telephone: 01-606 4040. 

Coopers 

&Lybrand 

For business committed to growth. 
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Terry Byland on 
Wall Street 

Marking 
up the 
little banks 


THE TURMOIL in the US. credit 
markets, highlighted last week by 
reductions in bank prune rates 
from 10 per cent to 9% per cent has 
put the banking stocks in the centre 
of the stage, but may have distract- 
ed attention from longer term, po- 
tentially more si gnific ant trends in 
the sector. 

The cut in prime rates was a nec- 
essary reaction to the failing rates 
in the money market, which have 
cut the banks' own cost of funds 
and doubtless benefited earnings 
significantly for the second consec- 
utive quarter. 

In fact. Wall Street was inclined 
to dismiss the half point reduction 
as only a first instalment, with a 
further half point cut almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, but tbe rebound of 
40 basis points in Treasury bills at 
the end of the week has dimmed 
the chances of another cut in prime 
rate just now. 

The more reason, then, for inves- 
tors to turn their attention back to 
regional bank stocks, which have so 
far responded slowly to the Su- 
preme Court's important ruling on 
interstate banking. 

The June 10 ruling effectively up- 
held the legality of regional inter- 
state banking compacts. It was, at 
first glance, a setback for large 
money centre banks, which have 
been intentionally excluded from 
many state laws permitting inter- 
state h anking links. But a bill re- 
cently approved by the House bank- 
ing committee would remove all 
interstate banking barriers after 
five years among states with recip- 
rocal banking legislation. 

Wall Street analysts were quick 
to respond to the implications for 
banks throughout the south-eastern 
states, which are now likely to form 

Stock Price Market/ 

Book 

Florida Nat. . 40% 145% 

Pm American 3 Vh 148% 

Baybanks 587. 130% 

Central Bancorp 45% 121% 

powerful units, capable of develop- 
ing independently of the money 
centre giants. A substantial move 
towards amalgamation is widely 
predicted, involving scores of merg- 
ers. 

Regional bank stocks currently 
sell on around one and a quarter to 
one and a half times book value. 
There has already been activity in 
the market, aimed at bringing the 
laggards into line. 

The market to book valuation of 
Florida national banks has moved 
up by 10 points since the Supreme 
Court ruling, according to statistics 
produced by Mr Thomas Hanley, 
the banking stock expert at Salo- 
mon Brothers. Its fellow Florida 
bank, Pan American Banks, has al- 
so moved further above its book val- 
ue. 

The strongest candidates for 
takeover activity, from the market's 
standpoint, seem to be in Georgia 
and Maryland. The stock price of 
First Railroad Banking, a Georgia 
bank, with assets of S3bn, has 
gained nearly 19 per cent since 
June 10, and now trades at 175 per 
cent of book. 

The market seems to be upgrad- 
ing its valuation of regional bank 
takeover targets to around 150 per 
cent of book value. Several stocks 
already trading in this range have 
made little move since the Supreme 
Court ruling. For instance. First 
Virginia Banks, standing at 178 per 
cent of book on June 10, has not 
stirred since. 

But if this is to be the new rule of 
thumb for valuing the potential 
takeover targets, then several 
stocks are still out of line. First Fi- 
delity Bancorp of New Jersey, with 
S10.7hn in assets, is a noticeably 
soft spot, trading at only 217 per 
cent of book, on a stock price barely 
changed since the court decision. 

By the dose of trading on Friday, 
short-term interest rates had re- 
turned to the levels ruling before 
last week's excitement If prime, 
discount and other interest rates 
are going to take a back seat for a 
while, then investors will have the 
opportunity to take a closer look at 
the regional bank stocks. 

US. bonds, Page 20 
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BY MAX WILKINSON, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


THE BRITISH economy is set for a 
strong performance this year, with 
inflation moderating after the sum- 
mer months according to two influ- 
ential forecasts out today. 

The Confederation of British In- 
dustry (CBI) says its latest survey 
of manufaturing companies indi- 
cates that order books are still close 
to their strongest levels for eight 
years. 

And yesterday, Mr David Wig- 
glesworth, chairman of the CBTs 
economic situation committee, said 
the results indicated the whole 
economy would grow by 4 per cent 
thfe year, with a slower rate of price 
increases in the next four months. 

This growth rate is significantly 
better than the Treasury was pre- 
dicting in March and well ahead of 
the 3 per cent consensus of City of 
London forecasts. 

It follows publication on Friday of 
the latest official estimate for gross 
domestic product in the first three 
winnBm of the year. This suggested 
the economy was growing at an un- 
derlying annual rate of 3% per cent, 
about % percentage point better 
than the preliminary estimate. 

The London Business School's 
Centre for Economic Forecasting 
gives cautious support for this opti- 
mistic outlook. Its latest predic- 


tions, also out today, suggest the 
economy will grow by about 3% per 
cent this year, with steady growth 
of about 2 per cent a year for the 
next three years. 

It expects the turning point for 
unemployment to be r each ed in tbe 
next three months, when it predicts 
that 3.67m adults will be out of 
work. However, although the num- 
ber of jobs available will increase 

steadily, it believes total unemploy- 
ment will be reduced only to 2.82m 
by 1988. 

The business school also believes 
that growth in the economy over 
the next few years will be too *an»n 
to give the Government the scope to 
make the E3bn a year tax cuts it 
planned for the next three years in 
the run up to the next election. 

The forecasters think public sec- 
tor wage increases will push the 
Government’s spending totals well 
above planned levels. 

They also believe that the Gov- 
ernments oil revenues this year 
and next will be about £2bn less 
than predicted in the Budget, main- 
ly because of the rise of sterling 
against the dollar. Oil prices are ex- 
pected to be roughly unchanged in 
dollar terms. 

Even without tax cuts it expects 
the Government would overshoot 


the borrowing figures set out in its 
medium term strategy, nnle$s its 
privatisation programme were ac- 
celerated from the £2bn to £2%bn a 
year planned in its test White Fa- 

per. 

In spite of these potential diffi- 
culties, the business school says 
that growing business confidence 
has carried the economy forward 
against the drag of tightened mone- 
tary policy. The ending of the mill- 
ers’ strike and the easing of interest 
rates from their "crisis level" in 
January both helped to improve the 
business climate, it says. 

This improvement is underlined 
by the CBFs June survey of 1,700 
companies, which indicated buoy- 
ant order books and a continued ris- 
ing trend for output, with a signifi- 
cant easing of inflationary pressure 
over the next four months. Export 
orders also appeared to be well up 
on last year’s levels although not 
quite as buoyant as in the spring. 

On balance companies reported 
that their order books were close to 
“normal” levels, after eight years in 
which they were said to be "below 
normal" A balance of 23 per cart of 
firms expected output to rise over 
the next four months. This was 
slightly down from the peak of 28 
per cent in March, but well up on 
the response last autumn. 


Baxter Travenol may launch 
rival bid for American Hospital 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 

BAXTER TRAVENOL Laborato- i 
ries. the US. health care products ^ 
group, has challenged the proposed 1 
stock-swap merger of American i 
Hospital Supply and Hospital Cor- S 
poration of America (HCA) by sug- i 
gesting a counter bid for American 
Hospital worth over S3.5bn in cash I 
and paper. < 

The surprise proposal appears to t 
set up the possibility of a bid battle < 
for American Hospital although it 1 
could also trigger an extensive i 
share-swap defence by American i 
Hospital and HCA. 

The proposed counter-offer, con- i 
tained in a letter from Mr Vernon : 
Loucks. Baxter Travenol's presi- j 
dent and chief executive, sent to Mr i 
Eteri Bays, chairman and chief ex- i 
ecutive of American Hospital : 
would create a giant hospital supply i 
group with sales of over $5bn a i 
year. ( 

Under the terms of the Baxter 
Travenol Proposal it would offer c 
3.01 Baxter Travenol shares per 1 
American Hospital share for up to * 
50 per cent of American Hospital f 
and $50 in cash for each remaining i 


share. American Hospital's shares, 
which have been depressed since 
the previous merger deal was an- 
nounced, dosed up 52% on Friday at 
$37 while Baxter Travenol’s stock 
fell 75 cents to $15%. 

Baxter Travenofs move appears 
to be a direct, but so far friendly, 
challenge to the April merger 
agreement signed between Ameri- 
can Hospital and HCA, the nation's 
largest hospital operator with earn- 
ings last year of $296 An on reve- 
nues of $4J8bn. 

Under that agreement, which 
would create a new group with as- 
sets of S7bn and revenues of $7 Am, 
American Hospital's 72.6m out- 
standing shares would each be con- 
verted into three-quarters of a 
share in the new merged company 
and each of HCA's 88.1m outstand- 
ing shares would be converted an a 
one-forone basis. 

American Hospital noted yester- 
day that the agreement with HCA 
also provides for an exchange of 
stock between American Hospital 
and HCA under certain conditions, 
including a public offer by a third 


EEC technology plan 


Continued from Page 1 

the UK and West Germany, deter- 
mined to enforce strict budgetary 
discipline. 

The idea of an EEC initiative for 
co-operation was given support last 
week by Unice, the European em- 
ployers' organisation. Lord Pen- 
nock, the Unice president and depu- 
ty chairman of UK electronics 
group Plessey, said the co-operation 
was needed not only in research but 
also to an even greater extent in de- 
velopment putting the basic re- 
search ideas into practice. 

Speaking after an executive 
meeting of his organisation in Brus- 
sels, Lord Pennock said there might 
be occasions when European co-op- 
eration in research arid develop- 
ment conflicted with the strict in- 
terpretation of EEC competition 


rules. This should be taken into ac- 
count in drafting the framework for 
future work, he said. 

Lord Pennock mil be meeting Sig 
Bettino Craxi, the Italian Prime : 
Minister, tomorrow to press the em- ; 
ployers* principal concerns, to urge I 
the Milan summit to agree on the 1 
proposed deadline of 1992 for com- 
pletion of a barrier-free internal 
market in the EEC, as well as an 
agreed high technology strategy. 

The European Commission plans 
wQl include proposals for the most 
appropriate areas for research co- 
operation. 

M Defers told the energy commit- 
tee of the European Parliament last 
week that a Community structure 
for research was needed in order to 
negotiate with Japan and the US. 


Air India Jumbo crash 

Continued from Page 1 


yesterday. The pilot gave no dis- 
tress or mayday message after his 
routine and trouble-free message 
only eight minutes earlier. 

The lack of a distess message 
suggests the pilots were incapaci- 
tated immediate. This could have 
been tbe result of a sudden and fa- 
tal decompression of the aircraft or 
its instantaneous disintegration by 
structural failure, or an explosion. 


The Jumbo was cruising at 31,000 
feet and 550 mph when radar con- 
tact wns tost 

A pilots first responsibility in the 
event of decompression is to protect 
himself to keep control of the airlin- 
er and then execute a rapid descent 
An emergency button to transmit a 
pre-recorded mayday radio mes- 
sage is under his thumb on the air- 
craft control column. 


party. Under this "shut-outT clanse 
either American Hospital or HCA 
could trigger a provision under 
which American Hospital would is- 
sue and deliver to HCA 39m shares, 
or about 35 per cent of the then out- 
standing common, stock, in return 
for 29.5m newly issued HCA shares 
or about 25 per cent of the compa- 
ny. 

American Hospital noted that "it 
is unclear how Baxter Travenol 
would adjust its proposed bid if the 
share exchange between American 
Hospital and HCA does take place,” 
and noted that if the terms re- 
mained the same Baxter Travenol 
would to issue 168m shares, or more 
tha n double tbe number of shares it 
currently has outstanding. 

The Illinois-based group also- not- 
ed that the Baxter Travenol propos- 
al will remain open for consider- 
ation until July 5. Baxter Travenol 
with 1983 revenues of SUJbn, is con- 
diderably. smaller than Ame ri can 
H ospital, which repo rted net earn- 
ings last year of S237.8m on sales of 
SSASbn. 

Pritzker agrees 
to pay $400m 
for Conwood 

By Tony Dodsworth In New York | 

THE Pritzker family of Chicago, 
one of the leading private invest- 
ment groups in the US., is broaden- 
ing its range of activities with tbe 
$40Om acquisition of Conwood, a 
major producer of smokeless tobac- 
co products. 

Conwood is to be merged with 
Dalfort Corporation, one of the 
Pritzker family holding companies, 
which also runs Braniff, the airline 
rescued by the Pritzkers two years 
ago, and the Hyatt hotel group. 

Under the terms of the deal the 
Pritzkers are paying $36 a share for 
Conwood, whose shares jumped by 
$2.75 in dealings on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Friday to dose 
at $34%. Last year the company 
made net profits of 528.7m, or $2.83 
a share, on sales of $198 ju, against 
$22Jhn, or $2.06 a share, on sales of 
S193.7m in the previous year. 

Conwood has been subject to 
takeover speculation for some time, 
following abortive talks with Gulf 
Broadcasting last year, when it was 
almost acquired for 533.50 a share. 
Sates of smokeless tobacco prod- 
ucts, which include diewing tobac- 
co and snuff, are growing quite 
strongly in tbe US, particularly in 
the sooth, while cigarette sates are 
declining steadily. 


World Weather 


UK export aid probe 
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Continued from Page 1 

The Whitehall committee is ex- 
pected to make recommendations 
about the relative size of ATP, 
about tiie efficiency of the approval 
system - which involves three de- 
partments and has been criticised 
for its slowness - and about the ap- 
propriateness of the development 
criteria used by the Overseas De- 
velopment Administration. 

The approval system has already 
been slightly modified in respect of 
some South East Asian markets, al- 
lowing the UK to initiate and not 
merely match a rival governments 
soft loan offer. These markets are 
regarded as already "spoiled” fay 
subsidies. 


The Government’s declared poli- 
cy to date has been to seek interna- 
tional curbs on the export subsidy 
war, and not to disarm Britain uni- 
laterally. 

However exporters and some 
MPs have been accusing the Trea- 
sury and to a lesser extent the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion of being less than wholeheart- 
ed in their support 

The recent loss of the Bosporous 
Bridge contract in Turkey to the 
Japanese - although it was lost on i 
price - has further stirred an 18 ; 
month-long controversy over export 
subsidies between industry no d the 
Government 


By Barry Riley In London 

THE BAITLE for the London mar 
ket in traded currency options gets 
under way on Thursday with the 
launch of a steriing-dollar options 
contract by the London Internation- 
al Financial Futures Exchange 
{life}. 

Some ax weeks' lead has been 
gained by the London Stock Ex- 
change, which began trading its 
own steriing-doUar option cm May 
16. Last week the stock exchange 
launched its second currency op- 
tion, a dflllar/D-Mark contract 
Most observers think it unlikely 
that both markets can succeed side- 
by-side in the same finawfini cen- 
tre. “There isn't room for both of 
us," said a broker at one of the lead- 
ing stock exchange firms specialis- 
ing in options. 

life’s chief executive, Mr Mi- 
chael Jenkins, admits th«a g fight 
lies ahead. “What tends to happen 
in one time zone is that one market 
has better liquidity and the busi- 
ness tends to gravitate to that one” 
he said last week. 

Both markets are offering com- 
parable contracts, although Life's 
is twice as big at £25,000 ($31,500), 
anil the futures market is nfforing a 
new type of mwrgmmg facility 
which it hopes will attract more 
trading and boost liquidity. 

Not only is Life starting second, 
but it has failed to make much of an 
impact with its existing currency 
futures contracts. Moreover, it has 
no previous experience in options, 
thnn gVi it is lftnntfliing another - an 
option on its successful Eurodollar 
futures contract — on the same day 
as its entry into currency options. 

On the other hand, it has been 
able to attract a large number of 
members to its new options section, 
which is constituted as a separate 
company called Life Options. Some 
113 trading firms have bought a to- 
tal of 150 permits to trade (each in- 
dividual trader must be backed by a 
permit). 

In ail, 105 existing members of 
Tiffe and new members have 
paid aver Elm to join the options 
market Itfs better than we 
planned for. WeVe been very 
pleased with the support," Mr Jen- 
kins said. 

Mr Jenkins also points to the 
large atten d ance at educational 
courses run by Uffe, including cor- 
porate treasurers who never came 
to similar courses on the use of cur- 
rency futures. 

The presence of a large number 
of banks and other financial institu- 
tions among Life's membership is 
a hopeful sign for its new traded 
currency options activity. Only two 
or three banks have so for joined 
the stock exchange's options mar- 
ket, although the rules were spe- 
cially relaxed to allow in firms that 
were not members of the parent ex- 
change. 

But the stock exchange’s volume 
in sterling-denominated options is 
regarded as encouraging, at an av- 
erage of 850 contracts a day so far. 

ThWaI volume in the do liar- D- 
mark contract has been less auspi- 
cious. Only 128 contracts were 
traded on Friday, for example. 

The stock exchange is pinning its 
m ain hopes on the benefits of a 
planned link with the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange, which trades large 
volumes of currency option con- 
tracts, with an estimated 40 per 
cent of the business originating 
from Europe. 

Philadelp h ia at present trades six 
currency classes, and recent vol- 
umes have been running at over 
300,000 contracts a month. In the 
autumn, the London and Philadel- 
phia markets are aiming at “fungi- 
bQity” so that positions taken out in 
one can be closed in the other. 

Effectively, this win create a trad- 
ing day of 11% hours running from 
8J5am London time to 2 .30pm east- 
ern standard time in Philadelphia. 

Liffe’s executives have given a lot 
of thought to the creation of trading 
connections with other markets - it 
has also had discussions with Phil- 
adelphia, for example - but there 
are no prospective links in view at 
present 

"We didn't want to use tbe Phil- 
adelphia clearing and margining ar- 
rangements," Mr Jenkins said. "On 
balance, we felt it was better to go 
our own way. Bat links could devel- 
op in due course with other US. ex- 
changes. 11 

In any case, some observers 
argue that Philadelphia is vulner- 
able to increasing competition from 
other markets in the US, where 
tiie Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change is expected to move into 
currency options in the anfarmn 
But in London the co n frontation 
begins in earnest on Thursday, 
when Mr Norman Tebbit, Britain’s 
Secretary of State for Trade and In- 
dustry, will give the signal for the 
trading pit to be catapulted Into 
noisy action. 

According to Mr Jenkins, it will 
take some time for the winning 
market to emerge. The qat-turn will 
depend on the liquidity experienced 
by users of the market , 


THE LEX COLUMN 

Bulls in the 
China shop 


Before last year's settlement 
cleared the air, Hong Kong was a 
market so dominated by the distant 

prospect of 1997 that investors 
could be confident only in one 
thing; at around 750 last summer, 
the Hang Seng index was either 
much too few or fiendishly inflated. 
By shortening the investor's focus, 
tite Howe agreement made it possi- 
ble to value the market an a slightly 
less irrational basis; prices have 
Kinry doubled. 

One facet of tidia change is that 
Hong Kong has moved from being 
TTipgm ^ ri sfid by the vision of 
as a political menace, to seeing the 
country as an enormous commer- 
cial opportunity. Though the deep- 
seated worry about a Great Leap 
Backward in Ifeking has not been 
eradicated - nor should be - a much 
more present consideration is that 
China's shortage of hard currency 
will mean a damp down on exports 
to the wiaiwlflnri. 

Regulation 

The revival of confidence in the 
colony’s financial system - support- 
ed by a tightening property market 
- has given a new lease of life to the 
old ambition of capturing the Far 
Eastern slot in the 24-hour world fi- 
nancial market. Here, too, immedi- 
ate problems have erupted to ob- 
scure an attractive long-term pros- 
pect Just as Tokyo is starting to 
look a fraction less arthritic, the col- 
lapse of Hong Kong’s inapposftely- 
named Overseas Trust Bank has re- 
minded everyone that the posting 
of Red Guards in Central District is 
not the only threat to Hong Kong's 
free-and-easy market place; higher 
profile tianiring supervision could 
also cramp its style. 

New banking rules are indeed 
shortly to tighten up liquidity arid 
capital ratios as well as reporting 
requirements. It must be hoped that 
stiffe r regulation will on balance 
have a positive effect on Hong 
Kong's future as a financial centre, 
mainly fay making foreign banks 
fell easier about putting their mon- 
ey out in the fecal interbank mar- 
ket Hut there is also a worry that 
any move in this direction will tend 
to restrict liquidity before it has 
much effect on the more inventive 
activities of the OTBs. 

Perhaps it would be asking too 
modi far Hong Kong to make the 
most of its traditional financial role 
and also reap the full benefits offts 
position as a conduit to the rapidly 
liberalising mainland economy. 



Unless the Chinese eventually de- 
velop a financial infrastructure cap- 
able handling their capital needs, 
Hong Kong is none the less likely to 
retain role. And until the 
Shanghai stock market is able to 
give Hong Kong a run for its money 
(several decades hence, at the ear- 
liest) investors looking for the pur- 
est forms cf China-play may have to 
put their money in Hong Kong utili- 
ties - such as China Light — or Into 
rtrtntpaniaa lilw* New World, with its 
involvement in mainland property 
development 

If Hong Kong is ever to be chal- 
lenged by Shanghai, however, it is 
bound to have enjoyed a pretty 
good run first neither foreign in- 
vestors nor the Chinese can afford 
to ignore the only ready-made 
entrepdt they have got For a broad 
spread of in ternational investors, 
many of fo™ not previously ex- 
posed to the virtues of colonial 
Hong Kang, the draft agreement 
opened up the market in Hong 
Kong equities as the most direct 
available way into China. And on a 
multiple Of Shout 6 - last summer - 
it was a decidedly cheap way in, 
rides included. 

Tike almost every other econo- 
my, though, Hong Korig wiki stow 
down Ibis year. About 85 per cent of 
manufactured goods are exported 
and 40 per cent of these ge nerally 
go to the US. So for this year, de- 
mand from China has managed to 
make up some of the shortfall 
caused by America’s slowdown, 
five years ago, China was Hong 
Kong's 38th largest trading partner, 
including re-exports. By early last 
year, it had moved up to fourth 
place and it reached second by the 
end. Since the beginning of 1885, it 
has been top of the league; and 
whatever the currency constraints 


on Peking nobody expects the can- 
cellation of contracts which disfig- 
ured relations five years back, . - 

If domestic demand can take up 
at least some of the slack toft by 
falling exports, the Hong Kong 
economy should grow by around 7 
per cent year, still higher than 
most of the rest of tbe world. With 
the mortgage rate down to 9% per 
cent from nearly 20 per cent last Ju- 
ly, demand for residential proper- 
ties and the goods to fill them has 
been rising all year. 

As ever, property remains- the 
key to the Hong Kong equity mar- 
ket. With the legal position of lease- 
holders uncertain until the Sieo- 
British agreement was signed, 
property prices halved between 

1981 and 1984. It was not until the 
beg inning of this year that a recov- 
ery started to emerge, in the cen- 
tral office district, there is still over- 
supply, probably enough to. last an- 
other couple of years. But second- 
tier office space and residential 
properties have seen much im- 
proved demand, with price rises of 
up to 20 per cent in the last few J 
months. 

Leverage 

Property companies' asset values 
were written down so sharply in 

1982 that there may be room for 
write-backs in the next few yeafs. 
C or por a te, profits, meanwhile, are 
expected to rise by around 15 per 
cent to 20 per cent, leaving the mar- 
ket on an average p/e of 12 to. 13 
times 1985 earnings. While nobody 
expects a boom year like 1981, file 
increases in properly demand au- 
gur well for a sustained price-rise in 
the next few years. 

So long as OTB is not the first 
domino in. a new sequence of bank- 
ing failures, that should, permit fe- 
cal equity investors to get beck on 
the exciting treadmill whichtums 
property revaluations directly into 
higher share prices across half the 
Hang Seng - and provides security 
for foe borrowing which levers, up x 
foe other haH Once this machine ** 
starts turning, and Chinese money 
is flowing into the colony rather 
than out, foe market can cope with 
the inevitable rights issues easily 

eno u gh - it telron nutty WTPWKn 

(SI 98m) so for this year, almost as 
much as for the whole of 1984. But 
in Hong Kong, some things do not 
change; one false step can still be 
more than enough. 
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Coca-Cola facility 
puts some fizz into 
Euronote market 

BY OUR EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT IN LONDON 

OOCA-COLA brought a Bttle ^ to 
the Euronote market last week with 
a $365m facility designed to refi- 
nance receivables owing to its Co 
himbia Pictures unit from the sa l e 
of television »nd film productions. 

The four-year deal, which is be- 
ing handled by Salomon Brothers, 
is a rare offering in this market 
from a top-notch company, al- 
though it is structured in an un- 
usual way designed to remove the 
receivables from Coca-Cola's own 
balance sheet 

A separate company, Fi- 
nance Corporation, has been 
formed to buy the receivables, 
it will be the borrower. The fadlity 
will be secured against the receiv- 
ables whose payment is guaranteed 
by Coca-Cola, making the deal ef- 
fectively a Coca-Cola risk although 
there is no formal guarantee. 

Terms on the deal provide for a 
6'A basis point fee, and the notes 
will be sold for a maximum yield of 
ft point over the London interbank 
offered rate for Eurodollar deposits 
(Libor), though underwriters will 
receive an additional ft point utili- 
sation fee if they have to take up 
more than half the paper. 

The deal was a further reminder 
of how dependent the Euronote 
market has become on U.S. busi- 
ness, though bankers now say a 
number of British companies, in- 
cluding Trusthouse Forte, are now 
looking seriously at the Euronote 
market Trusthouse would not com- 
ment on the reports on Friday. 

Persuading British companies to 
enter the market has been a slow 
process of education, bankers say, 
and it is not helped by the fact that 
the Bank of En gland still does not 
allow sterling Euronotes of less 
than one year. Although d ollar pa- 
per can be swapped into sterling, 
this is a more complex process than 
if sterling was the original currency 
of issue. 

Elsewhere, Chase Manhattan is 
arranged a SlBOm refinancing for 


Spain's state finance bouse ICO, 
which is seeking lower rates on a 
S200m credit arranged in 1981, 
$20m of which will be prepaid. The 
new deal is for 10 years with a six- 
year grace period and up to half of 
it can bear a margin of ft point over 
the U.S. domestic CD rate with the 
rest priced at a ft per cent over la- 
bor for the first two years rising to 
% points thereafter. The credit, 
100's third refinancing and its larg- 
est to date, currently carries inter- 
est at a margin of ft point over Li- 
bor. Agent will be Industrial Bank 
of Japan. 

Chase, whose S1.5bn refinancing 
for Sweden was SSOOm oversub- 
scribed last Friday, is also arrang- 
ing a gmaitor S90m refinancing for 
the Spanish private-sector utility 
Iberduero, while Lloyds Bank is in 
the market with a £30m bankers ac- 
ceptance facility for Hoogovens, the 
Dutch steel producer. 

In T.atin America the World Rank 
frnc confirmed that it is to guaran- 
tee.$150m in loans for Chile as part 
of a financing package now being 
finalised with creditor banks in 
New York. The guarantees will 
form part of a SSOOm co-financing 
for a highway project for which the 
bank is separately putting up 
$140m. Further details of the re- 
scheduling may be agreed this 
week, though one sticking paint re- 
mains creditor banks' insistence 
that the Government guarantee pri- 
vate-sector debt whose repayment 
is to be deferred. 

Originally the World Bank was 
considering S250m in guarantees 
unconnected to a co-financing, but 
this ran into opposition from the 
UJ5. and the lower amount was fi- 
nally ennfirmeri after tiie Govern- 
ment of President Augusto Pino- 
chet lifted its state of siege last 
week. The unguaranteed portion of 
Chile's new bank loans is expected 
to rise to around $9 50m from an 
original $800m as a consequence of 
this change. 


Banca del 
Gottardo 
in share 
offering 

By Our Euromarkets 
Correspondent 

SWITZERIAND’S Banca del 
Gottardo is offering 60,000 bearer 
shares worth around SwFr 37m 
for sale in the Euromarkets 
through a group of banks led by 
Swiss Bank Corporation Interna- 
tional. 

The deal, the latest in a grow- 
ing series of Euro-equity offer- 
ings, is inte n d e d to broaden the 
range of the hank's shareholders 
ana does not involve the sale of 
any new equity. 

Instead the bank has bought 
the shares from the portfolios of 
its own customers where it felt 
they were too closely concentrat- 
ed and Is now reoffering them to 
the public. The price of the issue 
will be set at the Zurich dosing 
level next Friday, tast week the 
shares finished at SwFr 814. 

The deal will not change the 
eontroIHng stake held by Japan's 
Sumitomo Bank of 5167 per 
cent 

• The Bank of Finland, the 

cfmlral faftg 

banned with effect horn today 
foreign sales of quoted bonds. 
The wn, which will apply until 
further notice, is intended to 
shelter domestic monetary poliey 
from a strong inflmt of famfe 
from abroad, writes Our Finan- 
cial Staff. 

Finnish corporate borrowers 
have been able in recent months 
to obtain medium to long-term 
financi ng through the Safe of 

bonds abroad at rates as much as 
1 percentage point below the cost 
of short-term money market 
tends, now above 13ft per cent 

Until now, Finnish borrowers 
have not had to obtain clearance 
from the authorities to sell bonds 
outside the country, although dm 
central bank regulates other cap- 
ital inflows. 


Dollar issues end week on a bleak note 


BY PETER MONTAGNON, EUROMARKETS CORRESPONDENT, IN LONDON 


PRELIMINARY estimates showing 
a second-quarter U.S. growth rate 
of 3 J per cent and a $L8bn weekly 
surge in M-l money supply turned 
out to be bad news for the Euro- 
bond market last week. 

On Friday prices affixed- rate dol- 
lar i shift s feQ sharply, by as. much 
as ft points in some cases. The few 
new bonds that had come to the 
market earlier were left tr adin g 
badly outside their foes. The newly 
in ff rep s gd 10 per cent Elentricite de 
France slid to a discount of 4 per 
cent, for example, but other presti- 
gious paprAg were bit hard too. 
Procter & Gamble were at less 3ft 
and Eurofima at less 3ft per cent 

The problem was that the eco- 
nomic and monetary data were 
ffnp n g h to sh a k e the faith of even 
the most fervent supporter of lower 
interest rates. And with Wall Street 
uow looking to a heavy UB. Treasu- 
ry funding programme this week, 
the outlook is not all that bright. 

Worse still, issue managers spent 
so mtinh time last week working 
over alternative sectors such as 
floating-rate notes and other cur- 
rency issues that there may not be 
that much more scope for new busi- 
ness there. At all events the mas- 
sive flow of international bond is- 
sues almost came to an abrupt halt 
on Friday as the ILS. data was ab- 
sorbed. 


But one that did appear was a 
highly successful capped floater for 
Mitsui Bank which started off at 
Just SlOOm and was increased on is- 
sue to SI 50m. Westpac Banking’s is- 
sue of Thursday was also increased 
by the amount. That to 
give the lie to those who bad argued 
earlier that the minimum coupon 
feature on these bonds had been 
overdone in a glut of issues which 
last week totalled Sl.IBbn. 

The truth is a little more com- 
plex. however, as the weak perfor- 
mance of some other issues for 
AUied-Irish and Credit Lyonnais 
shows. In fact, Westpac had never 
launched a floater before, and this 
was only the second deal from Mit- 
sui Both .therefore found a ready 
market from buyers wishing to take 
on new risk. 

While some more capped floaters 
are expected, the sector is now re- 
garded as vulnerable, particularly 
in the light of rising short-term 
rates whidi make the caps look 
ndher dangerous. Logic would sug- 
gest that the caps should therefore 
rise to keep them remote from cur- 
rent levels. In fact, they are tending 
to fall as the swap market tightens. 
Mitsui's cap was just 12ft per cent 
whereas most of the previous issues 
had been set at 13. 

By contrast the much derided 
mismatch floaters have been help- 


ed by rising short-term rates as the 
yield curve steepened. Belgium's 
5400m issue was launched when the 
difference between the two refer- 
ence rates of six-month Libid and 
one-month Libor was ft per cent By 
Friday the gap had widened to ft, 
adding to potential returns and the 
bonds, though hardly a sell-out, 
were trading comfortably within 
their 42ft point fees. 

Many non-dollar sectors have al- 
so been showing signs of fatigue as 
the uncertain interest-rate trend is 
compounded by worries over the 
dollar strengthening a gain, produc- 
ing currency losses for investors as 
welL The Ecu market has been go- 
ing through a period of consolida- 
tion and is still overloaded with new 
paper. 

Last week's jumbo for All Nippon 
Airways totalling Ecu 130m was a 
slow mover as a result It bears a 
coupon of 9 per cent and as a sign 
that rates might be edging up again 
Union Rank of Finland hit the mar- 
ket on Friday for a small Ecu 15m 
deal at a ft per cent 

German and Swiss markets were 
little changed last week with the 
flow of new issues particularly re- 
duced in Germany where Inter- 
American Development Bank’s DM 
250m, 7ft per cent issue was well re- 
ceived. It is one of the few top quali- 
ty names to tap the market in re- 
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cent weeks. Chemical Bank is lead- 
ing its first ever Swiss issue in the 
form of a SwFr 130m 10-year deal 
for Kinder-Care, the Alabama- 
based giant of the U.S. day-nursery 
business. Proceeds are to be 
swapped into dollars. 

In the New Zealand dollar sector 
a perplexing feature was the weak- 
ness of an earlier issue for BP, 
which was trading at a discount of 5 
basis points despite its short, three- 
year life. This humiliation for such 
a prestigious name is particularly 
strange because some other deals 
have done much better. 


Bankers argue that this may be 
because these deals are particularly 
orientated towards the high-coupon 
seeking retail market And that 
means the names need to be well 
chosen anti famili ar to smaller in- 
vestors in the geographic locations 
where such buying originates. 

That may, for example, also ex- 
plain the success of last week's Aus- 
tralian dollar issues for Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia and First 
Austrian. The first is Australian 
risk popular in Switzerland, the sec- 
ond a well-known Austrian name 
that trips easily off the tongue of 
even the lowest paid dentist in Ap- 
penzelL 

For the world at large, however, 
the message is dear. From floaters 
to Australian dollar bonds, buyers 
have become selective, and that is 
always a sign that the underlying 
market is volatile and uncertain. 

In that situation the golden rule 
applies even more than ever. TO 
succeed, issues must be from the 
right borrower, in the right market 
and at the right price. Norsk Hydro 
pointed the way with what was per- 
haps the star deal of last week. Its 
Danish Crown issue was the first 
such bond for three weeks. On Fri- 
day it was increased by DKr 50m 
and still it traded 2ft points above 
its issue price of par. 


Beatrice earnings down 20% 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 

BEATRICE Companies, the Chica- 
go-based food and consumer prod- 
ucts group which last year acquired 
Esmark in a $2 4hn deal »nd iiw 
since been undergomg a major re- 
structuring, suffered a 20 per cent 
decline in fiscal firstrquarter net 
earnings. 

The group blamed the fall on 
higher interest expense and other 
costs stemming from the Esmark 
takeover but said the quarterly re- 
sults “exceeded our expectations." 
Beatrice added that it was "encou- 
raged" by the positive trends in 


many of its businesses in the light 
of heavy competition and said op- 
erating earnings increased by 31 
per cent in the latest period to 
5233m. 

In the quarter ended May 31, net 
earnings fell to $5fim, or 59 cents a 
share, from S72m, or 76 cents, in the 
year-ago period. Sales grew by 39 
per cent to S31bn from S2Jtbn, re- 
flecting the Esmark acquisition 
which was completed in the fiscal 
second quarter last year. 

On a proforma bams, results 


from continuing operations showed 
a 1 per cent increase in sales from a 
year earlier while net earnings in- 
creased by 11 per cent 
Mr James Dull, nhn?i»mnn and 
chief executive, said the company 
had made good progress in the inte- 
gration of businesses resulting 
from the Esmark purchase. He 
added that the group had now com- 
pleted about BO per cent of its ag- 
gressive asset divestiture pro- 
gramme started in July last year 

and aimed at generating $2frn in 
proceeds to reduce debt 


Further asset sales 
by Philippine group 


BY LEO GONZAGA IN MANILA 

FIRST Philippine Holdings, a Phi- 
lippines group with industrial and 
engineering interests, plans further 
asset sales to raise badly-needed 
cash with which to pay off its debts 
of about 700m pesos ($37m). 

After two divestment moves in fa- 
vour of partly or wholly-owned 
Dutch buyers. First Holdings is put- 
ting more investments on the auc- 
tion block. 

These are its 51 per cent stake in 
Philippine Electric, whose plant in 


Taytay, Rizal Province, makes elec- 
tric transformers, motor and protec- 
tive devices, its BO per cent stake in 
First Philippine Industrial which 
operates an oil pipeline between 
Manila and Batangas province, and 
unspecified stakes in two Manila- 
based companies. Engineering and 
Construction Company of Asia and 
Warner Barnes, a trading group. 

Last week. First Holdings sold for 
206.5m pesos its 285 per cent stakes 
in Philippine Petroleum 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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A $35,000,000 
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(Incorporated in The Australian Capital Territory) 
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F W Holst & Co. Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


U.S. MONEY AND CREDIT 


Economic data turns euphoria to dismay 


A SHARP swing in TT5. credit 
market perceptions last week 
sent XI_S. bond prices riding 
the see-saw of expectations — 
ending up with a resounding 
bump on the downside as a 
sweeping sell-off took hold. 

By the dose on Friday night, 
after an unexpectedly strong 
“flash" estimate of gross 
national product growth In the 
second quarter, a huge $4.8bn 
jump in Ml. the basic money 
supply measure, and widespread 
disappointment about the lack 
of a Fed discount rate cut, bond 
prices were between 1* to 3£ 
points lower on the week and 
short-term rates were sharply 
higher. 

Wednesday marked at least a 
temporary turning point for the 

markets. Earlier in the week 
optimism was running high 
that the Fed would ease again 
In an effort to revive a flagging 
economy and cut the discount 
rate by half a percentage point 
to 7 per cent. 

These hopes were bolstered 
first by a very weak Fed funds 
rate, which fell below the 7 per 
cent level, with only minimum 
intervention from the U.S. cen- 
tral bank to prop it up, and by 
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further economic indicators, in- 
cluding a 13.7 per cent decline 
in May housing starts. 

Adding to the market’s near- 
euphoric mood the banks — 
catching up the pronounced de- 
cline -in funding costs brought 
about by the recent rally — cut 
the prime lending rate by half 
a percentage point to 9.5 per 
cent — the lowest level for the 
benchmark corporate lending 
rate since September 1978. 

The Treasury long bond yield, 
tracking this wave of bullish 


sentiment, dropped to 10.23 per 
cent on Tuesday night Bat in- 
vestors got the jitters, as it 
turns out, probably for good 
reason. By the close the next 
day, hopes of a beiow-10 per 
cent long bond yield had 
evaporated. 

In the process. Dr Albert 
Wojnilower, First Boston's chief 
economist, had warned on Wed- 
nesday that “ viewed as a whole, 
the economy continues to per- 
form well and the outlook is 
good.” With immaculate timing, 


he also warned that earlier 
statistics bad “ substantially 
underestimated the level and 
growth of GNP.” 

Dr Wojnilower added: M Some 
acceleration of GPNP growth in 
the second half of 1935 seems 
probable — enough to meet the 
official goals of 34 per cent — 
but it will be more modest than 
might have been.” 

Finally, he noted: “Interest 
rates have probably overshot 
somewhat on the downside, but 
that may not prevent than from 
continuing to fall so long as 
market participants perceive 
even a sporting chance that the 
economy might weaken." 

Some market participants, 
however, were not in a betting 
mood. The Credit market actu- 
aly sold off ahead of the GNP 
flash number, which then 
clocked in on Thursday morn- 
ing at an unexpectedly strong 
3.1 per cent. By the close on 
Friday bond prices had sunk 
further following the 4£bn Ml 
increase — more than double 
the amount market analysts had 
expected. 

The two numbers dealt the 
markets- a “double-whammy” 
— all but dispelling hopes of a 


Friday-night discount rate cut. 
Friday came and passed with- 
out a discount rate cut *« vH the 
price retreat turned into a rout. 

Picking up the pieces at the 
end of the week Dr Henry 
Kaufman of Salomon -Brothers 
noted that the flash GNP esti- 
mate and the Ml number sug- 
gest “that at least part of the 
rapid growth of money in recent 
months reflects an improvement 
m the pace of economic activity 
and noi just a heightened pre- 
ference for liquidity." 

He concluded: “Considering 
these developments, a further 
cut in the discount rate is now 
unlikely.” Accordingly, Dr 
Kaufman is predicting a re- 
bound in the funds rate bad: 
towards the 7.3 per cent level 

The markets do however face 
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Institutions caught out by Fed-watching 


FED-WATCHING becomes an 
ever more dangerous game, par- 
ticularly from this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The apparent certainty early 
last week of a cut in the U.S. 
discount rate persuaded many 
British institutions that it was 
time to join the foreign buyers 
who have been locking into 
high gilt-edged yields since 
April. 

As U.S. interest rates fell and 
the pound climbed to over $1.30 
there were renewed murmurings 
of an early fall in base rates. 
Amid the optimism the Bank of 
England managed its first sales 
of the £800m Treasury 10 per 
cent 2004 tap stocks. 

Brokers estimated that £300 
to £400m of the partly-paid issue 
was sold, with the authorities 
supplying ft first at £30} and 
then at £30}. 

The demand. however, 
vanished as quickly as ft bad 
appeared. Thursday's flash fore- 
cast of second quarter UJS. 
growth and the sharp rise in 
U.S. MI money supply growth, 
announced the same day, saw 
the dollar reverse its earlier 
losses within hours. 

Investors who had paid £30} 


for the tap stock found them- 
selves sitting on a } point loss. 
The gainers were the Bank, 
which managed a useful tranche 
of funding ahead of today’s 
£1.2bn British Telecom call, and 
the taxpayer. 

Hopes of a discount rate cut 
have not evaporated, however. 
Many brokers are still predict- 
ing such a move, mainly because 
the Fed feels uncomfortable 
with the dollar's present 
strength. 

And with UK yields still 
among the best around, the con- 
sensus was that even if UJS. 
rates are now close to their 
floor, the international environ- 
ment should continue to favour 
sterling instruments. 

Britain's relatively high infla- 
tion rate and the uncertainties 
surrounding the oil price have 
so far been comfortably 
absorbed by the yield differen- 
tial between London and other 
markets. 

The other lesson from last 
week is the extent to which the 
gilt-edged market has become 
fixated with the dollareterling 
rate. 

Once the pound moves above 
$1.30 there is immediate specu- 


lation about a base rate cot and 
a corresponding rise in gilt 
prices. A fall below $1.30 brings 
a parallel drop in the gilt-edged 
market. 

The linkage itself is nothing 
new, but the focus has not been 
as sharp for some time. 

Given the current volatility of 
the exchange rate — and the 
possibility of storms in the run- 
up to the Organisation of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries meet- 
ing — there are few willing to 
forecast the short-term outlook. 
Many fund managers appear 
content to sit tight until the 
trend is clearer. 

But on a longer term perspec- 
tive, the general view is that 
sterling rather than the dollar 
will be the beneficiary of the 
next significant shift in their 
respective values. 

Although gilt-edged investors 
have been content to shadow the 
pound, many brokers still 
appear uneasy with the domestic 
background. 

For the past month or so they 
have concentrated on the above- 
target growth of sterling M3, but 
last week the emphasis shifted 
to fiscal policy with a spate of 
circulars suggesting the possibi- 


TTUs announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Banque Paribas 
Credit Agricole 


Credftanstalt-Bankverein 


Funds provided by 


Barclays Bank PLC 


Credit Lyonnais 

New York Branch 


The Bank of Tokyo, Limited 
Commerzbank 


an immediate test of their 
resolve. After swallowing $9.5bn 
of two-year notes at an average 
yield of 8.51 per cent on Tues- 
day, the markets will this week 
be presented with the 
Treasury's $17bn end-quarter 
mini-refunding. The refunding 
kicks off tomorrow with the sale 
of S6.5bn in four-year notes 
followed by $6bn of seven-year 


notes on Wednesday and $4.5bn 
of 20-year bonds on Thursday. 

Thursday is also the day Mr 

Paul Volcker, the Fed chair- 
man, goes back to Capitol Hill 
to give testimony before a joint 
congressional committee. The 
hearing could provide him with 
the opportunity not only to 
paper over differences with Mr 


Preston Martin, the Fed vice- 
chairman. on the international 
debt position, - highlighted last 
week in an unprecedented 
critical public outburst to Mr 
Volcker against his colleague... 

but also to rehearse hie crucial . 
mid-July Humphrey -Hawkins 
monetary policy testimony. 

- Paul Taylor 
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lity of another overshoot in 
public borrowing. 

At the time of the Budget the 
Government's arithmetic could 
not have looked sounder, with 
a £5bn contingency reserve 
available to cushion the Treas- 
ury against the usual spending ; 
overruns. 

But the impact on oil reve- 
nues of sterling’s recovery, the 
follow-on costs of the miners’ 
strike, and significant overshoots 
in both central and local gov- 
ernment borrowing have eroded 
the market's confidence. 

Brokers Phillips & Drew and 
W. Greemrell are both forecast- 
ing a public sector borrowing 
requirement in 1985-86 closer to 
£8bn than to the official £7.2bn 
target. 

Given that in recent years the 
PSBR has generally been more 
than £10bn, that forecast is un- 
likely to cause undue alarm. 
The renewed concern does sig- 
nal. however, that the authori- 
ties cannot take it for granted 
that as long as sterling is strong 
the gilt-edged market will take 
everything else for granted. 

. Philip Stephens 
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GTE Finance 12 96 75 lOlfa -Ifa 1145 

Gulf Oil lOfa 94 100 98fa 0, 1043 

Gulf Oil 12fa 87 100 lOlfa -Ofa 1143 

GZB 14 91 WO 114fa 43fa 1047 

Hoi I Air Rn 12fa 91 ... 100 103fa -1 1141 

Household Rn Ufa 92 100 WSfa +lfa 1040 


9Bfa 0, 1043 

lOlfa -Ofa 1143 
114fa 43fa 1047 
1Q3fa -1 1141 

1G3fa 4 Ifa 1040 
WO 4 Ofa 9.E8 
101 0 949 

104fa —0*i 9.70 

102fa -Ofa 13.09 
WSfa -Ofa 10.57 
WZV 4 Ofa 1044 
105fa 42fa 946 
1Q3fa -Ofa W.16 

107fa -Ofa 10.14 
114fa -Ofa 10.63 
109fa 4 Ofa. W.62 
lOBfa -Ofa 11.01 


IBM 9fa 88 200 WO 4 Ofa 

IBM fWTC) lOfa 89- 300 W1 0 

IBM Credit 11 89 WO 104fa -Ofa 

IBM Credit 13% 87 100 102fa -Ofa 

IBM IZfa 92 200 WBfa -Ofa 

Ind Bk Japan lOfa 92... WO WZfa +0fa 

Ind Bk Japan lOfa 95 ... 100 105fa +2fa 

Ind Bk Japan Ufa 89 125 10 3fa -Ofa 

Ind Bk Japan Ufa 91 100 107fa —Ofa 

ind Bk Japan 13fa 91 125 11*fa -Ofa 

Int-Amar Dev 12fa 91 — 150 lOBfa 4 Ofa 
Int-Amar Dev Ufa 84 ... 200 lOBfa -Ofa 

Int Paper 12 91 75 W4fa -Ofa 

Int Stand Elec 0 97 ... 112 25fa 4-Ofa 

Int Stand Elec 12 96 ... 75 Wlfa +Ofa 


ITT Ufa 89 ...... 125 

ITT IZfa 9* WO 

Japan Airlines IZfa 94 70 


ZSfa 4 Ofa 1241 
Wlfa 4-Ofa 11. SZ 
10«fa —Ofa 1042 
105fa -Ofa 1142 
Illfa —Ofa 10.43 


Japan Dev Bk Ufa 91 100 107fa +3fa 1048 
Kellogg Co Wfa 90 ... 100 102fa 0 1040 


Kellogg Co Ufa 92 100 

Klmberley-aark 12 84... 100 
Kyows Rn HK IZfa 90 100 
Lang Term Cred lOfa 90 100 
Long Term Cred 11 90 100 
Lang Term Cred Ufa 88 100 
Long Term Crad 12 90 75 

Lang Term Cred 12 93 100 

Macy R H llfa 91 100 

Macy R H Ufa 95 100 

Marubeni Ufa 91 WO 

McDonalds Rn Ufa 94 75 

Merrill Lynch llfa 94 ... “»"*> 

Mlnebes 6fa 89 WO 

Mitsubishi 5fa 88 .... 100 

Mitsubishi Co lOfa 92... 100 
Mitsubishi Cp lOfa S5_ 200 
Mitsubishi Co 12fa 91... 100 

Mitsui Eng 7fa 89 50 

Mitsui Rn IZfa 92 100 

Mitsui Tst Fin 12 91 ... 100 

Mobil Cora lOfa 90 200 

Montreal City 12fa 91... 70 

Mgn Guaranty I2fa 89... 1B0 
Morgan J P Ufa 92 ... WO 
Mount Isa Rn 13fa 87 100 
Nad Gasunie Ufa 00 ... 75 

Nsd Gasunie Ufa 91 ... 75 


103fa 4 Ofa 10-38 
108 4 Ofa 1049 

WBfa 4 Ufa 1049 
lOlfa -Ofa .1044 
102 -1 W.41 

W5 -Ofa 30.18 
WBfa -Ofa 10.46 
107fa 0 10.63 

105fa -Ofa 1047 
lOBfa -0*i W44 

1001, 0 11.17 


104% 

40% 

W.77 

104 

42% 

11 .76 

119 

-0% 

0*7 

117 

42 

0.69 

98 

“Ofa 

10.88 

99 

41% 

10.78 

110% 

-0% 

10.12 

lOOfa 

-Ofa 

6.93 


lOlfa 40% 1143 
lOSfa 0 10 .es 
lOlfa 4 Ofa 941 
WSfa -2 1042 
106fa -Ofa 1042 
ins 4 Ofa 10.57 
lOBfa -Ofa 1042 
W4fa 4 Ofa W*0 
lOBfa 40fa 1041 


N Engl LT Mfg Ufa 95 149 lOBfa -Ofa 1044 

Newfoundland 13 81 75 107fa -Ofa 7144 

Nippon Crd Bk 13fa 89 WO liofa -Ofa 1044 

Nippon Tel Tel Ufa 90 WO 106fa -Ofa 8.71 

Nippon Tel Tel 13-fai 94 150 W6fa 0 12.16 

Nlnhoriwai 6% 89 ...... 70 lOlfa 4 ifa 6.13 

Nomura 6fa 88 WO IRBfa +6fa —8.06 

Nova Scotia llfa 91 ... WO 103fa 4 Ofa 10.91 

Nova Scot's Ufa 98.. W) WBfa 4-Ofa 10.63 

Qeewr Post 12 % 89 ... te WBfa +ofa W41 

Ohbayashi-Gumi 7fa 89 SO 132fa —Ofa —0.63 

2*» 107fa -Ofa ,041 


The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 

New Yock Breach 


Agent Bank 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Ontario Hydra Ufa 94 200 107fa —Ofa 1041 

Ontario Hvdro Ufa 90 3« 107fa +0fa 9.92 

Ontario 12fa 94 260 111', -Ofa 10.67 

Pacific Gas & El 12 00 75 104% +0% 1146 

Penney J C Ufa SO ... H»0 ' W4fa -Ufa 10.72 

Penny J C 12V 91 ... 100 lOBfa 4 Ofa W.78 

Philips Petrol 14 88 ... 200 1037. ,+Qfa 12.84 

POSDpenkkl Ufa 90 ... 75 lOlfa 4 Ofa 1047 

Post-Och Kred 13% 87 50 106% +0fa 940 

Prlvaibanken 12V 98 WO 99 0 1240 

Prudential Ins 12fa 87 150 lOfifa 0 9.BB 

Pni Rlty Secs 0 99 365 ZSfa 0 11.18 

Pro Rity Sees 117, 92 ... 388 104fa -Ofa 1045 

Pro Rlty Sees 12fa 95 ... 546 l07fa -Ofa 1041 

Quebec Prav IZfa Be ... 150 lOBfa -ifa 1048 

Outran * land Gvt Ufa 89 100 10M, -Ofa 1048 

RBC IZfa 90 100 102fa +lfa 12.07 

Rural Bk Autt 12 91 ... SO 103 -4-Ofa 1142 

Sanwa Bank Ufa 92 ... 150 lOOfa -Ofa 10.72 


Scot Inc Rn 14fa 96... 


Sweden Ufa B9 


100 

101% 

40% 

WAO 

125 

WZfa 

-0% 

9.33 

WO 

105% 

40% 

10.18 

150 

120% 

-0% 

10.75 

125 

117% 

40% 

W.1B 

SO 

110% 

40fa 

12*0 

500 

25% 

-Ofa 

11.16 

1G0 

lOOfa 

-0% 

W-3S 

150 

108% 

0 

10.02 

100 

H»% 

-0% 

10*0 

100 

106% 

40% 

11.13 

125 

112% 

40% 

11.58 

125 

lOZfa 

-Ofa 

11.08 

150 

100% 

-0% 

10.15 

100 

105% 

0 

9.64 

100 

89% 

—0% 

10.79 

160 

104% 

-0% 

10.75 

160 

WBfa 

-0% 

10.65 

100 

108 

0 

11.14 

200 

104% 

0 

W.12 

200 

WBfa 

40% 

W.10 

WO 

102 

40% 

W*7 

wo 

WSfa 

0 

10.16 

100 

104% 

0 

11*2 

100 

104 

-Ofa 

10.75 


Taiyo Kobe 12 90 100 lOSfa -Ofa W.H 

Tennaco Inti Ufa- 88... ISO W3fa —Ofa 1047 
Texaco Capital lOfa 90 200 101 4 Ofa 1042 

Texaco Capital 1 0fa S3 . 200 Wlfa 4 Ofa 1047 

Texaco Capital 13fa 89 200 W9fa 4 Ofa 10.40 

Texas Instru 117, 81 ... igo iggr, -Qfa 1041 


Tokai Asia TZfa 91 ... WO lOSfa 0 W.S6 

-Tokyo Electric fifa 89... TO 82 — 1 9.10 

Tokyo Electric Ufa 89 WO 110 4 Ofa 10.25. 

Toray Inda Ufa 92 GO Wlfa 4-Ofa 10.71 

Toronta-Dom 12fa 89... GO lOfafa —Ofa 10.78 

UBS 12fa 91 100 WSfa 0 1144 

Utd Tech Ufa 92 ...... ISO T03fa 0 10.38 

Vebe 8 83 TO 127fa 46fa 4.09 

Wear LB Ufa 90 100 W5fa -HJfa W.S0 

Westpec 12fa 92 ...... 100 WBfa +1fa 1141 

WeyashaUMr Ufa 90 ... 90 IQZfa -HJfa W.77 

World Bank 71 B2 ...... 300 102 fa -Ofa 70.43 


World Bank Ufa 90 ... 290 104 

World Bank Ufa 89 ... 200 lOOfa 

World Bank 12 S3 ... 290 WBfa 

World Bank IZfa 94 ... ISO 108V 


200 104 -Ofa 1041 

200 10«fa 0 947 

200 WBfa 4 Ofa 1046 
150 106V -LOfa 1044 


World Bank IZfa 94 ... 200 112fa -Ofa 1048 

Yasuda Trust 12fa 89..., 1Q0 lOBfa —Ofa 1043 

F LOATI NG RATE Chg. on 

NOTES Issued Price week Cxpn 

African Dev Bk V 96 ... WO WO 0 - Vfa 
Arab Bank Cpn fa 98... IOO SBfa 0 lOfa, 

Banca Lavoro fa. 91 ... 100 lOOfa 0 Ufa 

Banco dl Roms fa -91 ... 150 MJfa -Ofa 7>fa, 

Bank di Roma 92 CU 75 SBfa 0 10**, 

Bonkers Tr NY fa 94... 200 lOOfa O 9 fa . 

Bank oT Greece fa 94... 190 98fa 0 tfa 

Bank Montreal fa 84 C 100 lOOfa 4-Ofa 13fa 


Bqe Net Paris fa 88 ... 400 Wlfa 0 10V 

Bqe Nat Paris fa 89 ... 2SO WOfa O 8>V 

Bqe Nat Paris fa 96 — 250 lOOfa 0 9fa 

Barclays O/S fa* 800 WOfa 0 9fa 

BBL fa 95 -■ 1» WOfa -Ofa 8V 

BBL fa 99 ™ WO WOfa O Sfa 

BCI fa 96 300 WO .O' *V 

BFCE V 87-—.:.; ...... 400 - WOfa — 0" S>V 

BFCE fa 88 500 WOfa 0 9fa 

BFCE fa 99 600 WOfa 0 Ufa 

"BdRjturfr V 04 401K WOfa : ' O' ‘■'•Sfa 6 

CCCE fa 05 — 200 WO -Ofa 8fa 

CEPME fa 96 E 100 100 O 13V 

Chase Manhattan fa 09 400 99fa 0 
Chemical NY fa 99 u . 300 Wlfa 0 

Citicorp O/S fa 91 £... 700 99V O 

Citicorp Pen Pan fa 97 250 WO 0 

Commerzbank fa 89 ... 150 lOOfa —Ofa 


Cmdrtansrait fa 96 „ ISO WOfa 4-Ofa 9>*u 

Credit Comm fa 96 ... 250 lOOfa 0 gifa. 

Credit Foncisr fa 00 £... WO WOfa Q i3fa 

Credit Lyonnais fa 96... 300 100% 0 SHl 

Credit Lyonnais fa 99... 2SO WOfa —Ofa 8fa« 

Credit National fa 95 £ 100 WO 0 137, 

Dai-Ichi Kjnqyo fa 96-. ISO WOfa 0 8“» 

□anmoric fa 90 250 WOfa -Ofa 9fa* 

Danmark O 99 ......... 200 99V 0 Ufa 

Denmark fa* 90 ......... SJO WOfa 0 Ofa 

EEC fa 90 - 2bn 100 -Ofa Bfa* 

EJdorado Nuke 0 89 ... 100 lOOfa -Ofa 

Elec do France fa 95 300 lOOfa 0 Ufa 

Bee de Francs' fa 99 — 400 WOfa O W 

ENEL V S3 £ ..... 100 SBfa -Ofa 73“* 

Exterior Ind fa "96 ...... 125 99fa —Ofa 9fa* 

Ferro del Stat fa 99 ... 250 lOOfa O Wfa 

Ru Rnence fa 94 ..... 100 99fa o Ofa 

Fket Chicago fa 94 ... WO WOfa 0 

first Chicago fa* 97 — 150 100 —Ofa 8»fa* 


2bn 100 -Ofa 
100 WOfa -Ofa 
300 lOOfa 0 
400 WOfa O 


Ford Motor Cr fa 91 
GW O/S Rn fa 94 ... 

Grind I ays fa 94 

INI fa* 00 ..... — 

Interfl r*t Tex fa 89 

Ireland fa S3 £ ..... 

Ireland fa* 84 ... 

Ireland fa 96 £ 
Ireland fa 87 


Italy fa 94 .... Ibn 


WO lOOfa 0 9tfa* 

100 99fa 4-Ofa Wfa 
100 WOfa 0 87, 

150 lOOfa o 9«fa* 

100 97", O llfa 

60 WOfa 4-Ofa 12“u 
300 100 0 9fa 

100 09% -2 12% 

300 lOOfa 0 lOfa* 


Italy fa 99 600 lOOfa -Ofa lOfa* 

Klein wort Benson fa 58 IOO WOfa 0 Wfa 

Korea Each Bk fa 94 £ 100 SBfa O 121%, 

Lincoln S. & L. fa 99— WO 100 0 Bfa 

Malaysia fa 93 850 lOOfa 0 Sfa 

Malaysia fa 09 ......... 600 99fa O 7 %, 

Man Hanover fa 94 C ... 75 99fa —Ofa . I2fa 

Marine Midland fa 94— 125 WOfa 0 Sfa 

Marine Midland fa 96...- 12S WO O 7fa 

Marine Midland fas 09 ISO 100 —Ofa 8 

Mellon Bank fa 96 250 lOOfa 0 8 

Midland Ind fa 99 ...... 200 WOfa 4-Ofa W%* 

Mitsui Rn- fa 96 — .. WO WOfa 0 Wfa 

Morgan Grenfell fa 94... 50 89fa o g 

Mtg In termer fa 10 £... GO 100 0 Wfa* 

Nat Bank Canada fa 91 SO WO O Sfa 

Natl Bank Derr' fa 96 ... 100 99fa 0 Sfa 

Nat West Rn fa* — .. 500 lOOfa —Ofa Sfa 

Neste Oy fa 94 100 WOfa -Ofa W 

New Zealand fa 87 3S0 lOOfa 0 9fa 

NZ Steel Corp fa 92 ... 300 lOOfa 0 Sfa 

Oater Ln Bank fa 99 ... Wo lOOfa D Bfa 

Oko Bank fa 92 BO SBfa 4-Ofa 7*%* 

Portugal fa 92 100 SBfa O Sfa 

Quebec Hydro fa B4 ... 200 100 —Ofa Bfa* 

Ouean eland Coal fa 98 355 WOfa 0 9 

Ran fa fa. 91 100 lOOfa 0 70%* 

Sanwa Inml fa 32 ISO WO 0 9fa 

BEAT fa 93 — 100 99fa -Ofa 9%* 

Security Pac fa* 97 ... 2 SQ 99 ^ 0 9 %* 

Skopbsnk fa 94 ........ 75 99fa —Ofa 9fa 

SNCF fa S3 £ 75 WOfa 4-Ofa 12fa 

Sac Genarale fa 85 ... 250 lOOfa +0fa wfa* 

Soc Genarale fa 94 ... 250 WOfa O 10 %* 

Spain fa 93 200 lOOfa —Ofa Wfa* 

Spain fa 97 2SQ wofa 0 W 

Standard Chart fa 94 ... 200 lOOfa 0 Sfa 

Sumitomo Trust fa 94 WO lOOfa 0 9 %. 

Sweden V 99 500 Wfa 4-0% Sfa 

Sweden fa 03 Ibn lOOfa —Ofa Bfa 

Sweden fa 05 700 99% 0 9fa* 

Sweden fa 24 500 100% 0 lOfa* 

Sweden fa* 750 100 % 0 9*» 

Toket Adis fa 99 150 lOOfa 4-Ofa Bfa 

Toyo Trust Asia fa 99... wo lOOfa +Q>, 8 

TVO Power fa 04 WO 98% -Ofa TV 

Union Bank-Norm fa 99 50 97fa 0 9*fa* 

Wells Fargo fa* 96 ...... SO 93% 0 8fa* 

World Bank “u 89 ... 250 SBfa 0 7*fa* 

Yorkshire int fa 94 £ ... 75 S9fa 0 13% 

CONVERTIBLE Chg. on 

BONDS lowed Price week Prent. 

Ajinomoto 3 99 ......... 120 96% -1% 

Beat Donki Sfa 97 15 146% +6fa —2.29 

Canon 7 97 50 180% —Sfa —1.30 

Dalwa Secs 5fa 98 ... 80 187% +3% 0.61 

Dav Bank Sing 5fa 98 70 75 —1 9.49 

Eldars Ufa 94 ;.... 180 103% -Ofa 48.85 

EJektrowatt 5 SB 52 91 fa 4-1% 13.62 

Fujitsu 3 99 180 79fa -3% 6.68 

In me Inc 3 99 — SO 85 -5 W.W 

Kumaqi Gumi 3% 00 ... 80 116% +5 aja 

LAS MO 9% 99 45 96 -1 -4,44 

Moet-Hannaosy 7 99 ... 50 106% -0% E .14 


120 

86% 

-7% 


15 

748% 

46% 

-2.29 

50 

180% 

-8% 

-1*0 

80 

187% 

43% 

0.61 

70 

75 

-1 

9.49 

180 

703% 

-0% 

48*5 

52 

ft% 

41% 

13.62 

180 

78% 

-3% 

6.68 

SO 

85 

-5 

18.10 

80 

116% 

45 

8*3 

45 

98 

-1 

-4,44 

50 

106% 

“0% 

5-14 


Murat* Mlg 3fa 00 ... «0 if 4 ?■£ 

Nippon Oil 3fa 39 *> «OV +*. ’«» 

Ono Phorm 3 % 98 ...... 60 ft wt* 

Soc Gen Sure 4fa 94 M 1“% “Ofa 
Sumitomo Corp 2fa » TO IMfa.+Jfa jg- 
Texaco Capital Ufa 84 ike W. -» 3M4 

Texaco Capital- Ufa 94 600 10*fa , 0% 4MB 

Taugaml Corp 3% 00 ... .» . 75 7?_ 

Yamaichl Sac 3% 85 — 20 Wt +**. •.*:«-» 


r Chfr ae - .' - 

iMued Price week YM4 


YEN STRAIGHTS 
Allan Dev Bk 7V94 ... IS 1M% +«* 9M 

Avon Products 8% 91 ... » gfa Jg* . 

Denmark 8% 82, ■«;— S W& +0% '634 

Dow Chemical 7 94 ... » W 

Euraflma 7fa 84 W Wlfa +g. 

Eurofima 8% 92 W 88V +vfa 

FNMA V. 82 » S' ‘ 

Intel Bfa 92 1? •£> +2* 


IABD 7fa 94 W 

IADB 7fa 93 « 

ITT 6% 92 » 

McDonald Coro 6% 92 25 

New Zeeland 7fa » ... rS 
New Zealand 7V 89 .... IS 
PacIRc Gas & El 7 94 ... 20 

Penney J C 6V 82 — 26 

Proctor 6% 92 2S 

Sallle Mae 6% 92 25 

TRW 7 94 « 

Utd Technolooy 6% 92 25 

World Bank 7 94 20 

World Bank 7% 93 20 

World Bank 8 93 20 


WZV -f-Ofa 7J9 
W3fa 4-0% .7.27 
97% 0 - 7M- 

96% 4-Ofa '4.73 
702 4-0% Mf 

WJfa 4-Ofa ;.Mq 
98% +0% "-74I1 
84% +0% 7-« 

98 4-Ofa UD. 
88% +0% 9J6 

Wfa 4-Ofa 7M 
B8fa 4-Ofa 8ft 
WO% 4-0% 130 

W3% 4-Ofa 7JB 
K)6% 4-0% 7 M 


Chg. on 

LUXFR STRAIGHTS leswafd Price week YtaW 

ASEA 9V 88 600 t02fa 4-0% ; 8*1 . 

Eurofima 10 94 600 104 . O , - J*3- 

E Coal & Steel 10% 94 Ibn WSfa 4-Ofa «JH 

Euro Invest Bk 10% 94 Ibn WBfa O -K21 

World Bank 10 % 89 — Ibn lOSfa -«% fB 

GUILDS! Chg. OO '. 

STRAIGHTS leaned Price week YMd 

ABN 8 89 200 103fa O 6J2 

ABN 7fa 89 150 W2 -Ofa -'Mt 

Amro Bk 7% 89 180 Wlfa 0 feJB 

Amro Bk 8 89 ............ 200 103% -Ofa 6*8 

Bk Mees & Hope Sfa 88 100 103% -Ofa 7*0 

Beatrice Foods 8fa 89 100 W4fa 0-8*7 

C C Rata 8 89 150 Wofa -Ofa «*f 

Denmark Sfa 91 - WO WSfa 4-1fa 7*1 

Int . Stand Elec 89 ... WO W3fa -Ofa .- 7*1 

New Zealand 8fa 89 ... WO 104% 4-Ofa 7.M 

CANADIAN DOLLAR flip. OB .. 

'STRAIGHTS Issued Price weak YMd 

-Anna 12% 91 50 lOSfa -Ifa WJB 


Aurt peeourcM.11% 92 
.Bank of Tokyo 10% 92 


98% -Ofa 11.82 


Bqe I'jitdosuez 14 91 75 107% -Ofa -12.14 

Br Col Munlc 12% 91 ... 100 WSfa -Ofa 11*1 


Br Col Munlc IZfa 91 ... 100 105% -Ofa 

Br Col Munlc 13fa ft ... 100- - 307% -Ofa 
BriCoiJMe IZfa- 89 7tci;.i02% -ofa 

Denmark Ufa 91 WO tftfa 4-Ofa 

Farm Cred Corp 12% 90 75 lOBfa -1 

Kredietbank 12 92 75 Wlfa 0 

Long Term Cred Ufa 90 75 102 % g 

Montreal City 12% 91 ... SO 106% -Ofa 
New Brunswick 12 85 75 109% -Ofa 

Nova Scotia Ufa 85 ... 100 wofa +0% 
Quebec Hydro 14 ft ... 75 no 4-0% 


WSfa -Ofa 11*1 
107% —Ofa 11*1 
Vte% -Ofa 1i*t 
Wfa 4-Ofa 1132 
WBfa -1 10*9 

Wlfa 0 tl*3 

lOBfa 0 W*J 

W6% -Ofa W.7T 
109% -Ofa 11*1 
WOfa 4 Ofa- 11*9. 
110 +Ofa TUB 


ECU STRAIGHTS Issued Prlee'wMk' VW* 

ABN Bfa 92 100 WBfa -Ofa ' 

Australia & NZ 10V 91 m 104 % O 

Austria 10% S3 100 307% -Ofa 

BFCE Sfa 92 75 WBfa -0% 

Cred National 10 % 84 _ 50 106% —Ofa . 

Cred National Ufa 91 ... 50 TWJfa -Ofa 

Denmark 10% 91 75 lOBfa -Ofa 

Ebco Intnl 10% 89 65 104% 40fa- 

EEC 10% 91 60 W5fa 40% 

«C11fa91 GO 1 5K +“fa 

i EC UV - 10 ■hww 

Euro Coal 81 Steel 6 94 00 THfa 40% 

Euro Invest Bk 9% 95 200 Tftfa -Ofa 

Euro Invest Rk in% 94 . inn WSfa — 0 % 

Euro Invest Bk 10% 89 50 107% -Ofa 

Euro Invest Bk 10% 94 100 306 % O - 

Euro Inveat Bk Ufa 92 75 WBfa +Ofa 

107% 40% 

lOBfa -2fa 
WSfa -Ofa 
105% -Ofa 


Euro Invest Bk Ufa 93 
Euro Inveat Bk Ufa 98 
Gan finance 11 90 ... 
Giro Vienna 10% 93 ... 
GTE finance 10% 92 ... 


«ic rinance 10% SZ ... 50 108% — M. 

Ireland 10 % 85 60 Wfa - 0 % 

2 ;*" Qow 10% 92 ... 600 W4 -Ofa 


Jtwo Ufa 90 ... 60 lOBfa 41 % 

Kredietbank L 9% 92 ... 7 S 99 ? 

Megel finance Ufa 84 100 ha 4 S 
Nippon Cred Bk 11 91... 50 ioS% -ofa 
Nordic Inv 6 94 GO 4 . 0 % 


Poet Och Kred 10*. 82 
Ravel Bk Can lOfa 89 ... 

SNCI 10% 94 

Swedish Extort 11 89 ... 
West LB 10% 91 


704% -Ofa 
706 -Ofa 

225' 

WSfa 40% 
706% 41% , 


World Bank 10 % 88 ".U 100 106 fa o ' 


alHAiGKTS Issued Prie* — — *- . vtgld 

BAT Intnl 1IA 91 TOO 10Q n * "ULTSI 

ip 88 ~~ 5 ^ 4o% Z£ 

Europaret Ufa BO w, *£5 

Bk >0% 92 75 99% 40% Wift 


Finland Ufa 88 - GO 

Grand Met 10% go SO 

Int-Amar Dev Ufa 91... 60 

Int Stand Elec Ufa 89 GO 
inv In Induat Ufa 9V... GO 

Ireland llfa 84 GO 

New Zealand 10 % 88 ... 100 

SNCF 11% 94 60 

World Bank 10 % 89 ... 100 
World Bank 10% 89 ... GO 
World Bank 11 94 GO 

EQUITY 
WARRANTS 
Commerzbank DM 
Ciba-Geigy Int £ „. 

Credit Suisse 

Deutsche Bank DM 
1CI Finance 

iC Industrial 

Juaco ; 

Mine be, Co ......... 

Mitsubishi Cp ...... 

■MitiUl : 

Nisaho Iwsl 

Nomura Sac 

S remans Wstrn DM 
|W>oa Bk Cpn ... 

Tony ind 

Veba jntnl 


BOND 
WARRANTS 
Aegon Ina Ufa gi 
Cnca.Cole Ufa si 
Commarzbk Ufa m 
Du Pont 13% 89 ... 
Eksportflnas 13% B9 
Gen Elec 12% Qi ... ■ 
JBM Credit 13 87 ... 
inv In lnd| 1|i « 
McDnlda F Ufa B4 
Oftstar Lnbfc 13fa 89 
Texaco Cap IZfa gj 
Xwox 13% 87 



STRAIGHT BONDS: Yield to redemption of the mid-price. Amount issued Is 
expressed in millions of currency units except for yen bonds, where it Is in 
billions. 

FLOATING NATE NOTES: U.S. dollars unless Indicated. Margin above six-month 
offered rare It three-month: § above mean rare) for U.S. dollere- C.cpn —current 
coupon. 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: U.S, dollars unless indicated. Pram “ percentage premium 
of the current effective price of buying shares vie . the bond over, die most 


10B 40% 1036 

WOfa 40% TLW * 
99fa 40% . 10*1 
102% 40% 10» 
87fa -0% TUUf.' 
100% +tP, TfJ7 
700% -0% 

W2fa 41 W*S . 
88% 40% 11*0- 

98% 40*4 TUB- 
WOfa 40% tu» . . 
89fa 40% 10*4 

100 40%. W*» 

lOOfa 41 ,W*6 

Chg. so. 

Priee week PiW*- 
68 0 

275 -10 181*2 

27% 4-3 2.46- 

154 -47 -1S*1 
354 49 _ 234*1 . 
18fa 40% -WJ8 
74 +OV JJJ* 

34 40% «*- 

33 45 OM 

22% -Ofa. ,-lWv 
14% -43fa : 1&42 . 
71% 4 Bfa . 1*6 ' 

3W 0 ■ 1*1; 

44 43 «ft 
13 41% W. , 

_ 57 0 ■■ 

Dbg. on 6% 1 
Price week' j(WJ . 
SSP, -7% ffl 
37fa 43% 4.10 

• wfa' +4 %-7*r 
77fa -ifa. -3*« 
83% 42% —8*0 ; 
■ *8*1 -6%, I-ftM . 
•M*;. -Ifa -1*5 

80 420 -0*1 , 

2ft -J ‘ ' «*t ■ 
79% -Ofa —4*9. . 
64fa 44% - 

48 - 


recent share price. 
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New Issue 


These Bonds having been said outside the United Slaws of America 
mis armouncemenl appears as a matter of record onty 


May 1985 


These Soncb hawing been soH outside Australia, tWs announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


May 1985 




4 ? 


AMERICAN MEDICAL INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

Beverly Hills, California, USA 


BOND 


BCF (BOND CORPORATION FINANCE) LIMITED 

Perth, Western Australia 


U.S.$ 75000000 


Bonds of 1985 due 1997 

Interest payable annually in Swiss Francs at the rate of Sfr. 250.- per Bond 
on the aggregate subscription price of 30 000 Bonds 


Swiss Francs 115380000 


Swiss Francs 125000000 
674% Bonds 1985-1995 


with the guarantee of 

BOND CORPORATION HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Perth, Western Australia 


SODme S.A. 

BANK HEUSSER & CIE AG 
CHEMICAL BANK (SUISSE) 
ROTHSCHILD BANK AG 

Amro Bank und Ffnanz 


GOLDMAN SACHS FINANZ AG 

BANQUE PARIBAS (SUISSE) S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER (SUISSE) S JL 


Kredietbank (Suisse) S. A. 


J. Henry Schroder Bank AG 


Banco Exterior (Suiza) S A. 

Banque Klein wort Benson SA 

Compagnie de Banque et d’lnvestissements, CBI 

Handelsfinanz Midland Bank 

Migros Bank 

Nordfirtanz-Bank Zurich 

Sanwa Finanz (Schweiz) AG 

Sumitomo International Hnance AG 


Bank fur Kredlt und Aussenhandei AG 
Banque Pasche SA. 
Daiwa (Switzerland) S.A. 
Hettinger & Cie 
Mitsui Finanz (Schweiz) AG 
Overland Trust Banca 
Security Pacific Bank SA. 


BANK HEUSSER & CIE AG 
GREAT PACIFIC CAPITAL S.A. 


Manufacturers Hanover (Suisse) S.A. 


SODmC S.A. 

BANQUE GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER SA. 
NIPPON KANGYO KAKUMARU (SUISSE) S.A. 


Amro Bank und Finanz 
Banco Exterior (Suiza) S .A. 

Bank KGnzter AG 

Banque Indosuez, Succursales de Suisse 

Banque de Participations et de Placements S A. 

Banque Scandinave en Suisse 

BHF Bank (Schweiz) AG 

Credit des Bergues 

Daiwa (Switzerland) S.A. 

Grindlays Bank Pic 

The Industrial Bank of Japan (Schweiz) AG 
J. Henry Schroder Bank AG 
New Japan Securities (Schweiz) AG 
Societe Generals Aisacienne de Banque 
- Groupe SocMA CMnftrate - 


Overland Trust Banca 


Banca Unione di Credito 
Bank fur Kredlt und Aussenhandei AG 
Bank Leu mi le-lsrael (Schweiz) 
Banque Nationale de Paris (Suisse) S.A. 

Banque Pasche SA 
Barclays Bank (Suisse) S A 
Compagnie de Banque et d'lnvestissements, CBI 
Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank (Schweiz) AG 
First Chicago S A 
Hottinger & Cie 
Inter Maritime Bank 
LTCB (Schweiz) AG 
Samuel Montagu (Suisse) S A 
Sumitomo Trust Finance (Switzerland) Ltd. 

Volksbank Willisau AG 


These Bonds having been sold outside the United Stales of America, 
this announcement appears as a matter ot record only. 


New Issue 


June 1985 



Hm announcement appears as a matter of re cunt only 


US$ 38,640,000.- 

AGREEMENT TO PURCHASE BILLS OF EXCHANGE MATURING THROUGH 1994 


COLECO INDUSTRIES, INC 

West Hartford, Connecticut, USA 


issued by 


SAIPEM S.p.A. 


Milan 


U.S. $ 44 480 000 


Subordinated Bonds 1985>1993 
Convertible into the Common Stock of 

COLECO INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Interest payable in Swiss Francs at the rate of 6 Vz% p.a. 
on the aggregate subscription price of 

Swiss Francs 80000000 


accepted by 


PETROLEUM PIPELINES COMPANY 


Cairo 


hcarine the aval of 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Cairo 


arranged by 


SODmC (JERSEY) LIMITED 


SODITIC SA 


BANK HEUSSER & CIE AG 


Bankers Trust AG 
Kredietbank (Suisse) SA 

Amro Bank und Finanz 
Banque Kleinwort Benson SA 
Banque Pasche SA 
Dai-lchi Kangyo Bank (Schweiz) AG 
Grindlays Bank PLC 
Nomura (Switzerland) Ltd. 


MERRILL LYNCH BANK (SUISSE) SA 

Compagnie de Banque et d’lnvestissements, CBI 

LTCB (Schweiz)AG 

Bank Oppenheim Pierson (Schweiz) AG 
Banque Paribas (Suisse) SA 
Chemical Bank (Suisse) 
Daiwa (Switzerland) S A 
Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru (Suisse) SA 
J. Henry Schroder Bank AG 


Manager? 

BANCO DI NAPOLI INTERNATIONAL S.A. 
CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK GROUP 
CREDITANSTALT- BAN KVEREIN 
INTERNATIONAL ENERGY BANK LIMITED - SFE GROUP 
MANUFACTURERS HANOVER BANK (GUERNSEY) LTD. 
SANPAOLO-LARIANO BANK S.A. 

GENERALE BANK 
BANQUE PARIBAS (LONDON) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 


Italian Agent Bank 

BANCO DI NAPOLI 
Milan Branch 


SODITIC S.A. 


March. I'JXS 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


Shell Oil 
to buy 
Areo petrol 
stations 


Operating loss for Bumiputra 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 


BY WONG SULONG IN KUALA LUMPUR 


By Our Financial Staff 

SHELL Oil, part of the Royal 
PutchySh e U group, has signed a let- 
ter of intent to buy more than 400 
U.S. petrol stations from Atlantic 
Richfield, 1 he U.5. oil company 
which is undergoing a big restruc- 
turing. 

The stations are located in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. 

The deal is the first major step by ' 
Arco since it announced earlier this 
year a restructuring programme in- 
. volving plant closures, the buyback 

* of shares and withdrawal from mar- 
keting in the north-east of the U.S- 

Terms of the deal were not dis- 
closed, r aising speculation in Wall 
Street that the price was more in fa- 
vour of Shell Oil than Arco. 

• Mr Ted Turner, the Atlanta me- 
dia magnate, has surmounted the 
first regulatory hurdle in his junk- 
bond financed bid for CSS with the 
approval by the US. Securities and 
Exchange Commission of his regis- 
tration statement in connection ! 
with the offer. 

Mr Turner's company, Turner 
Broadcasting System, said it would 
start mailing shortly a prospectus 
to CBS shareholders on the SL5bn 
offer. Mr Tomer said TBS looked 
forward to letting shareholders of 
CBS “determine the future course 
of their company.” 

Borregaard 
marks time 

By Fay Gjester in Oslo 
BORREGAARD. the Norwegian 
industrial group with interests 
in forest products, chemicals, 
toiletries, foodstuffs and metals, 
reports stagnant profits for the 
first four months of 1985, com- 
pared with a year earlier, des- 
pite increased turnover as a 
result of acquisitions. 

Profits before extraordinary 
items were NKr 41.4m ($4.7m), 
against NKr 39m but the sale of 
a 50 per cent stake in a jointly- 
owned chlorine plant pushed 
profits after extraordinary items 
to NKr 125.1m. compared with 
NKr 38.4m in January-April j 
last year. Gross external sales 
were 14 per cent up at 
NKrlBbn. 


BANE BUMIPUTRA, the Malay- 
sian hank which was saved from 
collapse by a massive rescue opera- 
tion by Fetronas, the Malaysian ml 
company, last September, has re- 
ported an operating loss of 105m 
ringgit ($43m) for the year ended 
December 1984. 

In a statement issued after a 
board meeting over the weekend, 
Mr Tan Sri Basir Ismail, the bank's 
executive chf»i rman since January, 
said this loss was largely due to the 
“carrying costs’ 1 of lbn ringgit in 
problem loans before they were 
transferred to Petronas- 

However, after taking into ac- 
count extra o rdinary gains from the 
sale of its 30 per cent stake in Ma- 
layan ftopHng , ‘ the net after-tax 
profit was 480m ringgit compared 


with a loss of 973m ringgit far 1983. 

The sale of the Malayan hanking 
stake to Permodaian Naskmal, the 
Maiwy rian Government's invest- 
ment agency, formed part of the Pe- 
trosas rescue plan. 

* Under the plan. Bank Bumiputra 
wrote off lbn ringgit of the problem 
loans, transferred another lbn ring- 
git In problem loans to Fetronas 
jtnH sold off the Malayan Banking 
stake in return for a 2.5bn ringgit 
pash injection from Fetronas, which 
ended up with 90 per cent of the 
bank. The remaining 10 per cent is 
being held by the finance Ministry. 

The bad loans were given out by 
Bumiputra Malaysia finance 
(BMFJ, the bank’s Hong Knng sub- 
sidiary, to property companies, 
mainly the Carrion group and its 


chairman, Mr George Tan, between 
1980 and 1983. 

The bank did not release its 1984 
annual report to the press, due to 
-printing errors," and it was there- 
fore difficult to makp comparisons. 

But excluding the “carrying 
costs" of the lbn ringgit in problem 
loans before they were transferred 
to Fetronas, the bank is understood 
to have made between 40m and 50m 
ringgit in profits from its 
operations last year. 

The finance subsidiary’s pre-tax 
profit fell from 75m ringgit to 53m, 
that of the merchant bank in- 
creased fourfold to 75m ringgit and 
BMF itself made pre-tax profits of 
16m ringgit compared with a loss of 
23m ringgit in 1983. 

Far the current year, Mr Ismail 


Gencor opens KwaZulu pit 


BY GEORGE MILLING -STAN LEY 

GENCOR, the South African 
mining group, has brought a 
coal mine in the tribal home- 
land of KwaZulu, northern 
Natal, into production just 
under three years after political 
pressure forced General Electric 
of the U.S. to pull out of a 
proposed joint venture to de- 
velop the deposit 
The GE subsidiary, Southern 
Sphere Holdings, was forced to 
withdraw in October 1982 from 
what would have constituted 
the biggest investment by a 
U.S. company in South Africa 
for many years, when the state 
legislature in Connecticut, 
where GE has its headquarters, 
took steps to prevent the state 
pension fund from investing in 
any company with interests in 
South Africa. 


N. AMERICAN 
QUARTERLIES 


The decision .was a bitter 
blow far Chief Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, KwaZulu's Chief Minister, 
who has consistently opposed 
the disinvestment campaign 
sponsored by the anti-apartheid 
movement. 

Chief Buthelezl argues that 
Investment in South Africa 
should be actively encouraged 
on the grounds that it will pro- 
vide much-needed employment 
and therefore access to econo- 
mic power for the country’s 
black people. 

The Gencor subsidiary, Trans- 
Natal Coal Corporation, an- 
nounced last September that It 
planned to go it alone in 
developing the deposit albeit 
on a smaller scale than was 
envisaged in the original joint 
venture. 


- Zulu land Anthracite Colliery, 
situated 48 kilometres north- 
east of the KwaZulu capital of 
Ulundi. has been brought into 
production just eight months 
after that decision, at a cost 
around R6m below the budgeted 
figure of RS6m ($43.2m). 

The mine will build up to 
reach full production by the 
end of this year, at which time 
annual output will be 875.000 
tonnes of high-grade anthracite. 
Some 700,000 tonnes of this 
will be exported through the 
coal terminal at Richards Bay, 
close by on the Natal coast 
with the remaining 175.000 
tonnes being supplied to the 
domestic South African market 
The underground mine has 
sufficient reserves to support a 
life of 22 years, 


HotpM opvmtor 


Swiss seek market tax cuts 


8Y JOHN WICKS IN ZURICH 

CUTS in money-market taxes 
and a scrapping of the sales 
tax on gold are called for in 
a motion of the States Council, 
Switzerland’s upper house. 
Similar demands have been 
made in the past year in the 
lower house and by banking 
circles. 

A group of 19 of the council's 
46 parliamentarians claims that 
Switzerland as a financial centre 
faces a growing fiscal disadvan- 
tage. when other countries are 
making considerable efforts to 
strengthen their position. 


According to the motion's 
initiator, Mr Paul Buergi. a 
Radical Democrat . councillor, 
this could have a negative 
effect on the number of jobs 
in the Swiss service sector, as 
well as on income from direct 
and indirect taxation. 

The motion calls for a scrap- 
ping of stamp duty on money- 
market paper of three months’ 
maturity or less. In the case of 
maturities between three and 
12 months, the proposal is for 
a gradation of the duty. 

At the same time, it is sug- 


gested that the fiscal burden 
on the Swiss underwriting of 
Eurobonds should be abolished. 
On securities deals between 
nou-Swi&s clients through a 
Swiss broker a cut of at least 
half is suggested. 

Elsewhere, the Buergi motion 
asks for a lifting of withholding 
tax on Interest arising from 
interbank time deposits 

Finally, the motion requests 
the lifting of the federal sales 
tax on physical gold. This was 
introduced in 1980 and today 
amounts to 63 per cent. 
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said the bank is expected to earn in- 
creased profits to reduce the accu- 
mulated loss of 348m ringmt by an- 
other 25 per cent 

The bank's paid-up ca p rt p i at the 
end of 1984 stood at 1,376m ringgit, 
and shareholders funds were 
1,028m ringgit pfty taking intn ac- 
count the accumulated loss. 

Total assets of the bank sKpped 
by 5 per cent to 15.4bn ringgit, and 
in terms of assets, Malayan Bank- 
ing has now overtaken Bank Bumi- 
putra as the Malaysian 

bank with its total assets at lSJLbn. 

Since Mr Ismail took over, Bank 

Bumiputra li pfi tmHmrhilrfn a mnj nr 

management overhaul with resign 
nations from at least six senior ex- 
ecutives. 
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NEW ISSUE 


TbbadcerUsement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the Council tfTbe Stock Excbmtge.lt does not 
constitute an offer of, or imitation to tbefiiibtic to subscribefiir, or to purchase, aiiy securities. 


These Debentures have not been registered under the United States Securities Act afI9W and may not 
be offend or sold in the United States of America or to natitvtah or residents thereof. • 

These Debentures having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of 'record truly. 
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U.S. $100,000,000 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

(Incorporated in ttie'Kfagkm of Xorurty uitb limited liability) 

U.S. $75,000,000 

Floating Rate Subordinated Notes Due 1995 

(of which US. $60,000,000 is being issued as the Initial Tranche) 

The following have agreed to subscribe orptocure sitbscribersfor the Initial Tranche: 


pacificQbell 

A Pacific Telesis Company 

(Incorporated in California) 


11%% Debentures Due 1992 


Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 


PK Christiania Bank (UK) Limited 


Bank Brussel Lambert N.V. 

Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
Den norske Creditbank G 

E F Hutton & Company (London) Ltd. 
Mitsui Trust Bank (Europe) S A. 

Takugin International Bank (Europe) &A. 


Bergen Bank A/5 
Crtklit Lyonnais 
Den Danske Bank 

af IB 1 *! Aloioefaiab 

Girozentrale und Bank d eroste rreichischen Sparkassen 
Mitsui Finance International Limited 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Sparebanken Oslo Akershus 
Westpac Banking Corporation 


Amro Internationa] Limited 


Banque Nationale de Paris 


Banqne Paribas 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S*A. 


Barclays Merchant Bank Limited 


Application has been made for the Notes, in bearer form in the denominations of U.S.S 10,000 and U.55250,000, constituting the 
above issue to be admitted to the Official List by the Council of The Stock Exchange^ subject only to the issue of the temporary global 
Note. The issue price of the Initial Tranche is 100 per cent Interest will be payable semi-annually in arrear in January and July in each 
year, from and including January 1986. The first interest payment will be due in January 1986. 

Particulars of the Notes and die Issuer are available in the statistical services of Ext el Statistical Services Limited. Copies of the listing 
particulars relating to the Notes may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays 
excepted) from the Company Announcements Office of the Quotations Department of The Stock Exchange, Throgmorton Street, ' 
London EC2P 2BT, up to and including 26 June, 1985 or during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays 
excepted) at the addresses shown below up to and including 8tn July, 1985: 


Credit Lyonnais Dai-IchiKangyo International Limited Daiwa Europe Limited 


Cazcnove & Co., 
12, Tokcnhousc Yard, 
London EC2R7AN 


Citibank, NA^ 
Citibank House, 
336 Strand, 
London WC2R1HB 


Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 


Kleinwort, Benson Limited 


Nomura International Limited 


Genossenschaftliche Zentralbank AG- Vienna 


LTCB International Limited 


J . Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 


24 June 1985 


Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 


S.G. Warburg & Ca. Ltd, 
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Dinger takes MTU lead . 

Union Bank 

after Zimmerman killing of Finland 


BY JONATHAN CARR IN FRANKFURT 
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DR HANS DINGER has been 
appointed chief executive of 
Motoren-und Turbinen-U nion 
(MTU), the West German aero-' 
engine concern, in succession 
to Dr Ernst Zimmermans who 
was shot . dead by terrorists 
early this year. 

Dr Dinger, who was 58 on 
Saturday was deputy chief of 
MTU from 1978, and took over, 
the acting leadership follow- 
ing Dr Zimin ermaxw’s . 

Following Friday's appoint- 
ment by the supervisory board, 
he becomes head of a group 
with a labour, force of 12,000 


and a likely turnover this year' 
of DMSLZbn — more than one 
third In. the military sector. 

Dr Dinger, a trained engineer 
and an expert in propulsion 
technology, is] taking over the 
company at a key moment hi 
its history. It was recently An- 
nouced that Daimler-Benz, • the 
vehicle maker, was taking Full 
control of MTU, which it 
formed on a 50-50 basis with 
the MAN engineering company 
in 1969. . . 

Dr Dinger's links with 
MmiPiJtehi go back, a long 
way— as J3tr' as 1951 when he . 


became a construction engineer 
at the vehicle- concern's, large 
engines plant in Stuttgart 

When MTU was -formed. Dr 
Dinger took over the group's 
development division at Fried- 
richshafen on Lake Konstanz. 
Less, than a decade later he was 
MTU deputy board chairma n. 

Among other products, MTU 
makes engines for the Tornado 
combat aircraft and for civil 
airlines, as well as diesel 
engines for ships and heavy 
vehicles. It is also expanding 
its activities in data processing 
and software. 
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Wasau outlook made obf cure 


BY TERRY BYLAND IN NEW YORK 


-\ 
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THE RESIGNATION of Mr 
John A. Schoneman as chair- 
man and chief executive officer 
of Wausau- Insurance, the 
Wmsconsin mutual insurance 
group, leaves the management 
outlook obscure. Mr Schone- 
man, who linked his resignation 
to Wausau’s 8207m loss in the 
1984 fiscal year, has been tem- 
porarily succeeded by Mr 
Thomas Hancock, who is 71 
years, old. Mr Dwight Davis, 
corporate affairs spokesman, 
says that no decision had yet 
been taken on a permanent re- 
placement to Mr Schoneman. 

Wausau has been suffering 
losses on its property and, 


paynl ty • T-morn rrire^ and alai QU 

medical .. . malpractice policies 
which it ceased -writing nine 
years ago. Other problem areas 
have included auto insurance 
and; some high risk casualty 
sectors.- AlOtoagh no . details 
have been released of current' 
trading, Wausau expects to re- 
turn €6 profitability by 1986. - 
“A broad-based recovery pro- 
gramme has - been Introduced, 
which we hope will be showing 
results by next year," says Mr 
Davis. The 1984 loss repre- 
sented a substantial downturn, 
for ' Wausau, which earned 
890.6m in the previous year-; 
Premium- Jncome has . consist 


tentjy run above the 81 bn 
mark. 

.Mr Schoneman is believed to 
have offered his resignation 
when last year's results were 
first announced, but his de- 
parture appears, to have been 
unscheduled. 

No other management changes 
have been made, although Mr 
Schoneman is understood to 
have recommended several 
other moves before he left the 
company. 

Mr Hancock has been on the 
Wausau board for 16 years, and 
is chairman of tike board’s* ex 
eoutxve -committee^* . • .*1 
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Bioul takes 
chair at 
Henri jean 


Intercontinental Hotels 
gives lead to Sternik 
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JEAN-MARIE BIOUL, manag- 
ing director of Marsh and 
McLennan, tbe New York based 
insurance broking concern, lias 
been appointed chair man of 
Henri jean and Cre, the Marsh 
and McLennan offshoot which 
claims to be the largest Insur- 
ance brokerage company in 
Belgium. , 

He succeeds Baron Philippe 
Snay, who retired at the 
beginning of jthe month; as 
managing director of Marsh aim' 
McLennan and chairman of 
Henrijean. 

Ghassan Sami. Nachawi has 
joined the BAH Banking 
Corporation, New York, as a 
senior vice president, in charge 
of international and corres- 
pondent ban king ac ti vities... 


BY ARTHUR SANDLES 

MR HANS G. STERNIK, presL 
dent and chief operating officer 
of Intercontinental Hotels, the 
Grand Metropolitan subsidiary. 
Is -to become chief exec utive 
officer of the corporation on 
October 1. He succeeds Mr Paul 
Sheeline, who is ehairm&n and 
chief executive officer. Mr 
Sheeline wiU remain as chair- 
man of the hoard and a member 
of. the. executive committee. 

. Mr Sternik will continue as 
president and will become a 
member of the executive 
committee. 

Mr Sheeline, who Is 63, joined 
Intercontinental in 1Q66, and 
became chief .executive officer 
in 1971. .Under his direction 
the corporation has grown from 
having 49 hotels that year to the 
jCTS^ Jtf«u_jrtdle havp 


risen from 8136m to more than 
31 bn. Mr Sheeline steering 
Twtew fln rtnwiiiii through its 
purchase by Grand Met in 1981 
from Pan American World Air- 
ways. • 

He remains a director of Pan 
Am and is on the board of 
National Westminster Bank 
USA. 

Mr Sternik, who is 53, joined 
Intercontinental in 1964 as s 
hotel manager in Vienna. He 
became chief operating officer 
in 1972. ' He was elected presi- 
dent in 1974 and - became a 
director in the same year. 

Mr Sheeline says:. “I pjan to 
remain active in the company's 
affairs for. the next several 
years, as chairman and as a 
.consultant.” ; ^ 


By OIH V. VJrtanen in Halnnld 

UNION BANK OF FINLAND, 
one of the two njajor Finnish 
banks, combined -its inter- 
national and corpora^ banking 
sectors under the same manager 
ment, headed T>y Mr Paavo 
T currently the head of 
UBF*s ■ international banking 
operations; , -. - ^ - 

The reorganisation . also 
involves the fornpuion of two 
other divisions, .finance opera- 
tions branch network and 
retail banking- •’Hie former will 
be headed by .Mr .Erik Stadigh 
and tbe latter by Mr Kurt Sten- 
vaJL All three will be deputy 
chief general managers, while 
Mr Arti Hirvonen wffl remain 
chief general manager and Mr 
Mika Tiivola ehairman and chief 
executive. v 

UBF ex plains the reshuffle as 
being the resnStlto growing 
internationalisatinn of its 
mainly * .Finnish" corporate 
customers, A DBF. spokesman 
says the bank’s strategy is now 
geared more towards that of 
an international bank acting in 
international finance, rather 
titan having the international 
operations headed £n Helsinki. 

The Finnish bank has 
expanded Its international oper- 
ations heavily in the past couple 
of years. It recently acquired 
the entire share capital of 
American Scandinavian Banking 
Corporation in New York. It 
also has - whollyowned subsidi- 
se grips Jn : Iaixenaboarg and 
Singapore. ~ Li ” London it is 
.involved in two operations, 
haring a branch of its own and 
a share in Scandinavian 
the fonpnrflmw hank UBF baa 
:alsa representative offices in Los 
Angeles. Moscow, Sao Paula, 
Stockholm, Tokyo and Zorich. 

Reorganisation 
at Finnair 

By Our HdiMd Correspond^* 

FINNAIR, FINLAND’S national 
aizfine, has reorganised the 
company's top hierarchy in. ah 
effort to ensure smooth landings 
to tbe time when the Presidoh, 
Mr Guntr Korixonen retires at 
the end to 1986, Mr Koitaonen, 
67, will assume the poeitiOD to 
the chairman of the board as 
of September L His successor 
will be Mr Risto Ojanon, 58, 
currently Ffcmair’s marketing 
director and executive vice- 
president. 

Mr Koihonen became presi- 
dent at Finnair in I960, 


BERISFORD 


A Member of the S. S W Berieford PLC Group of Companies 


Announce with pleasure 
that from 24th June, 1985 
their new address will be 

Berisford Cresvale Limited . 
Longbow House : 

14/20 Chiswell Street 
London EC1Y4TD 
Telephone: General 01-838 4021 
Trading 01-628 2000 
Telex: 8853714 


New Zealand Steel Development Limited 

(t»oorjx>ri^tnKewZe*^iD^&Cdmp*%iaAai9SS) . r . 

U.S. $300,000,000 

Guaianleed Floating Rate Notes 1992 ■ 

unconditionally and irrevocably guaranleedby 

New Zealand 

Far the six month period 
24th Juno, 1985 to 24th December, 2985 

In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice is hereby 
riven that the rate of interest has been fixed at 8 Via per cen t, par 
annum and that the interest payable on the relevant liiterMt 
payment date, 24th December, 1985, against CouponNo. 6 will 
be U.S. $409.84. 

S.G. Waifcrarg ficCa.Ltd. 

: Agent Bank ■ ■ 1 _____ 




Banque Nationale d’AIgerie 

U.S. $25,000,000 

Floating Rate Notes doe 1985 

In aoBordancs wkh the provisions of. the Ag*nt Bank Agree- 
ment b e tween Banque Natfonate cT^erie an d Ot ftanfc. NA.; 
dated as of DecwSer 20. I97R nodee « hereby ghren tint, 
the Rare of Interest has been feted at H% per ani^n and 
that the interest payrfde on the iriewnt bjwrere ^ 
Dare. December 24, 1985 against Coupon No. M wB be 
USS4L89. • /• 


June 24. 1985. v . 

%. Gdbanb. NA (CSS Dept), Agant Bank 


CfTTBAtKO 


ILL $125,000,000 


(brapomi wtt h&tad EabBy to tta 


F* ^->4.^.^. j n nn #l»re 

bsarasiera noaug 

fiats Hotes 1989 

Guaranteed on a subordin a t e d 
basis as to payment of principal, 
premium fit any) and interest by 

Pte 


Fbrfcijefflonthitiua 
24th June. 1985 to 24ft Dsceofter. 1985 
lie Note «9 cany a utararf rats 
of per annua. 
UMadBfBtffiayatii oethenbnat 
■rirestpeiwmt d*. 24ft OtembK. 
19ffi eganst Cttgiaallo. 12 *i be 
11&.S2Q4-S2« J&.S6.QOO lata. 


Banco dl Roma 

US$150,000,000 

Floating Rate Depositary 
Receipts doe 1912 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Rate of Interest relating to the 
above Issue has been fixed at 
7.5375 per cent for period 24th 
June, 1965 to 24di July, 1985. 
Interest payable on 24th July. 
ITMLwltt amount .to USS6241 
tV'Depoifit’ arid ' 

US51J57K31 ;> U5$250JX» ‘ 

^-W1lgi«W*anltt / 
fca ati t n i ir C w nnt rfa at *' 
Company of New Yerk 
. • . Xoodoa, 


TTwsdwrtSsemart b teued In aomfpEanee «WiUw nquirernentseftheCouncI ofThe StodcBcdenge; kdoes notcorattutean 
invitation to die pufaBc to s ub sc ri be lo t or pmhac any shares. ■ • 



Telefonica 

COMPA^IA TELEFONICA NACIONAL DE ESPANA, SA. 

incorporated in the Kingdom cf Spain with limited liability 


Authorised 


I'J08V/«£L636 


shares of Ptas. 500 nominal value 


Issued at 
24th June, 1985 

720,935,091 


Telefonica is the exclusive supplier of domestic and International telephone services in 
Spain bv virtue of its contract with the Spanish State and owns and operates the only Spanish 
puUic data transmission network. Telefonica also supplies associated telecommunications 
services in Spain and holds investments in a number of manufacturing and service 
companies in the Spanish telecommunications, electronics and computer sectors. On the 
basis of International Accounting Standards, in the year ended 3 1st December, 1984 
turnover totalled Ptas. 3655 bilnon and profit before tax was Ptas. 57.4 billion. Total assets at 
3 1 st December, 1 984 were Ptas. 1 ,6732 billion. 

In terms of shareholders’ funds, profits and market capitalisation, Telefonica is the largest 
company in Spain, and in 1 984 accounted for 25 per cent of the Spanish Gross Domestic 
Product The Company's shares are activdy tradto on thie four Spanish stock exchanges 
(Madrid. Barcelona, Bilbao and Valencia). There were approximately 700,000 shareholders 
at 3 1 st December, 1 984. • 

Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange to admit to the Official 
List all the 720,935,09 1 issued shares of Ptas. 500 nominal value each. 

The Listing Particulars relating to Telefonica are available in the Extel Statistical Service 
and may be obtained during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up 
to and including 8th July, 1 985 from: 

Morgan Grenfefl &Co. limited. 

New Issue Department, 

21 AustinFriars, 

London EC2N 2HB 


Cnenora&Co, 

12 Tokenhousa Yard, 
London EC2R7AN 

24th June, 1985 


Savory MHte Limited, 
3 London Wall BuBcfings, 
London EC2M 5PU 


This advertisement compBeawith the nqukomonts of tho Council of The Stock Exchange. 

IHcentrol 

Tricentrol PLC 

(Incorporated In England with limited liability) 

£35,000,000 

11 per cent. Bonds due 1992 

and 

4,725,000 

Warrants to subscribe Ordinary Shares of 25p each in 

Tricentrol PLC 

The following have agreed to subscribe or procure subscribers for the Bonds and the Warrants: 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Goldman Sachs International Coip. 

Barclays Bank Group Citicorp Capital Markets Group 

County Bank Limited Deutsche Bank Aktiengeseltschaft 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Orion Royal Bank Limited 

The Issue price of one Bond of £1,000 principal amount and 135 Warrants is £1,000, made up of £954 in respect of one 
Bond and £46 in respect of 135 Warrants. 

Interest is payable on the Bonds annually in arrear on 27 June in each year, commencing on 27 June 1986. 

Application has been made to the Council of The- Stock Exchange of the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland 
(“The Stock Exchange' 1 ) for the Bonds and the Warrants to be admitted separately to the Official List 
Listing particulars relating toTricentrol PLC, the Bonds and the Warrants are aval table in the statistical services of Extel 
Statistical Sendees Limited and may be obtained during usual business hours up to and including 26 June 1985 from the 
Company Announcements Office of The Stock Exchange and up to and including 10 July 1985 from the following: 


Tricentrol PLC, 
Caps! House, 
New Broad Street 
London EC2M US. 


deZoete ft Bevan, 
25 FfeMbuy Circus, 
London EC2M7EE. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, 

1 Angel Court, 

London EC2R7AE. 

24 June 1985 


This advertisement complies with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange. 


Granyille & Co. Limited 

.- 1 t; - ; V • %. 

M unbar of-TWa National Aaaottatibiv of Sacurity Malora 
.and Invaarinant Manigora 

- 7 Oyer-the-Counter Market v , 1 T* 
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The City of Winnipeg 

(CANADA) 

Canadian $50,000,000 

10% % Debentures due July 16, 1990 Series UZ 


.’1 V 


. The following hove agreed to substribe or procure subscribers for the Debentures: 

Wood Gandy Inc. 

d Algemme Bank Neteind N.V. Banque Bruxelles Lambert S A, 

BayerischeLandestronkGirozentrale CISC limited 

^Gonpei^baiik Akdrogesdlschaf t Credit Snisse First Boston limited 

^krimelMdntegn A Co. limited Morgan Guaranty Ltd 

The NIkko Securities Co. , (Europe) Ltd. Orion Royal Bank limited 

f Richardson Greenshields of Canada (U.K.) limited Salomon Brothers International Limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation International limited 

Appficadon has been made to the Council ofThe Stock Exchange for the Debentures, issued at 100%, to be admitted 
to the Official List, subject only to the issue of the global interim debenture. 

The Debentures win bear interest from July 16, 1985 at the rate of 10%% per annum payable annually in arrear tin 
July 16, the first payment falling due on July 16, 1986. 

v Particulars of the Debentures have been circulated in the Extel Statistical Sendee. Copies of the particulars relating to 
■ ‘-the Debentu r es m ay be obtained during usual business hours up to and including June 26, 1985 from the Company 
Announcements Office ofThe Stock Exchange and up to and including July 8, 1985 from:- 

Wood Gundy Inc^ Orion Royal Bank limited, R. Nrrison & Co., 

30 Rasbory Square, 1 London Wall, 25 Austin Friars, 

Loudon EC2A1SB London EC2Y5JX London EC2N2JB 

June 24, 1985 












UK COMPANY NEWS 

Isotron to raise £4m 
with an offer by tender 


Financial Times Monday June 24 1985 

RECENT ISSUES 


BY TERRY GARRETT 


MERCHANT BANK Schroder 
Wagg has arranged an offer for 
sale by tender of around a 
quarter of the shares in Isotron. 
the only independent gamma 
radiation service company in the 
UK. 

The full prospectus will be 
published at the end of this 
week prior to Isotron joining 
the foil market on July 12. 

The issue will raise around 
£4m, of which some £3m wQl be 
new money for the company, 
valuing the group in the region 
of £15m. Carrying a high- 
technology label. Isotron will be 
launching Itself on an earnings 
multiple In the high ’teens. 

Isotron operates commercial 
irradiation plants which in- 
volves the exposure of products 
to radiation by a conveyor 
system carrying them around the 
radiation source within a 
shielded Chamber. 


Its markets fall into three 
broad categories — medical, bio* 
logical and chemical. The main 
purpose of the process is to 
either kill bacteria for sterilisa- 
tion purposes or to change the 
molecular structure of plastics 
to change their properties. For 
example, irradiation improves 
the beat resistance of insolation 
on wires and cables for the tele- 
communication and automotive 
industries. 

The company operates from 
three plants In the yx — Swin- 
don. Reading and Bradford- 

The origins of the company 
go back to the late 1950s when 


two of the directors, John Grant 
and Frank Ley, were senior 


.and Frank Ley. were senior 
members of a research team at 
the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority’s Wantage 
Research Laboratory. The first 
gamma radiation facility was 
commissioned at Wantage 25 


years ago. 

Messrs Grant and Ley set np 
a commercial venture in 1970 
with the -financial backing of 
LRC International. Initially the 
company's main activity was 
sterilising products for LRC. 

Isotron was established late in 
1983 by the venture capitalists 
Thompson Clive and Partners to 
acquire Irradiated Products from 
LRC and another rival company, 
Gamma Radiation Services, 
which had also been operating 
since 1970 with plant designed 
by John Grant. 

Profits have grown from 
£249.000 in 197980 to £703.000 
for 1983-84 on turnover which 
has risen from just over £lm 
to £2. 14m. For the year ended 
this month, the company will be 
forecasting profits of around 
£Llm on turnover in excess of 
£2.5ra. 
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Stores 
higher 
at £0.76m 


Dares £Q.9m rights 
after heavy losses 


EQUITIES 
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A TURNROUND Of some £3.12m currently agreed sales are com* 
™ ^ 5* £J£2m for 1964 is pitted. The directors say the 
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January 3L 1985. Turnover rose m?di*nainiv ?~ 2 T ^ Finance charges in 1984 shot 

tte UP from £686,000 to £2J*m and 
Am=ican subsidiary. this time there was an excep- 
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by £6- 35m to £36J9m. ' m ™ »P »om £666,000 to £2J9m and 

Hr Derek Conmhe ^ Jnerican subsidiary. this time there was an excep- 

m ^ thl? lefi to a - serious tional debit of £801,00(2 The 
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group profitability, he adds. 
During the year the clothing 
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Dalgety move 
In Australia 


Lynton drops to £1.4m 


Dalgety, the international 
agricultural trading group, is 
reducing its holding in Dalgety 
Farmers, an Australian farming 
service company, which will be 
deconsolidated from the group 
balance sheet The move will 
reduce Dalgety’s net borrowings 
by £20m or about 10 per cent. 

The group previously held 65 
per cent of Dalgety Farmers, and 
is selling a 16 per cent stake for 
about £5m in cash to the ANZ 
banking group and two Sydney 
investment institutions. The 
reduction to 49 per cent is In 
line with an undertaking given 
to the Australian government In 
1983. 


GROSS RENTAL income rose by 
17 per cent to £3.96m from 
£3.39m for the property company 
Lyntou Holdings in the year to 
the end of March 1985. Pre-tax 
profits, however, fell by 21 per 
cent from £1.81m to £1.44m. 

Income from investment pro* 
parties was up to £3.03m 
(£2. 77m) but the profit from pro- 
perty trading fell to £293.000 
(£467,000), net interest payable 
increased from £477,000 to 
£639,000 and administrative ex- 
penses rose to £965,000 
(£745.000). 

Although the share of profits 
of associated investment com- 
panies rose to £168.000 (£14,000). 
the share of losses of associated 
trading companies also rose to 
£446,000 (£214,000). 


Charter Trust 


Charter Trust & Agency had 
an increased net assets value of 
101.6p per 25p share at May 31, 
19S5 compared with QLlp six 
months earlier, and 815p at end- 
May 1984. 

The directors of this invest- 
ment trust, which has an expand- 
ing Interest in special situations 
and unlisted investments, are 
paying an Increased Interim of 
0.7S75p (0.75p). They intend at 
least to maintain this rate of 
increase for the full year. Last 
year's final was L4p. Net earn- 
ings per share are shown up at 
L17p for this half, against L04p. 

Gross revenue rose from £L43m 
to £L67m. There was a further 
increase in the UK equity con- 
tent of the portfolio which at 
end-May represented 61 per cent 
of total assets, with correspond- 
ing reductions in the U.S. and 
Japan. 

Tax took £487,000 (£426.000), 
this half leaving net revenue at 
£963,000 (£859,000). 


Scott Greenham up 44% 


In line with the fstm profit 
forecast at the time of its flota- 
tion in April. Scott Greenham 
has achieved a 44 per cent rise 
in its pre-tax result to a record 
£2 .09m against £1.45m. 

For the year to April 4 1985 
turnover for thin specialist lift- 
ing contractor and crane hirer 
improved from £lL0Sm to 
£13.15m. As expressed in the 
prospectus there will be no divi- 
dend for the period. 

The directors say that since the 
financial year the group's 
performance has met expecta- 
tions and they are satisfied with 
the progress made to date. There 
has been further investment in 
the routine replacement of plant 
in order to meet the chang in g 
demands of the market. 

The net proceeds of the new 
shares issued as part of the offer 
for sale largely remain on de- 
posit However, they say that 
development opportunities are 


JOHN PERKINS KEATS. a 
recent addition to the USM, 
made higher taxable profits of 
£363.000 (£328,000) in the half- 
year to March 3$),' 1985 r on turn- 
over up from £8. 19m to £9^m. 
Earnings per share were ££8p 
(2J.6p) and as expected there is 
no interim dividend. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


A EfUROMONEY SEMINAR 


EURONOTES • 


Southern California Edison 
Finance Company s.v. 

U5. *50,000.000 


14fl% Guaranteed Debenture* 
Due 1988 


Prospects for the growth of the 
Euronote Market 


8-9 JULY 1985 
THE SAVOY LONDON 



For further details contact Margaret Johnstone 
at the Euromoney Conference Division on 
01-236 3288 Ext 299 
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Introduction to the Official List 


1 Number 

SHARE CAPITAL 

£ 


Authorised 

Issued and 
Fully paid 


Authorised 

Issued and 
Fully paid 

29.180.000 

22^96,617 

Qrtffnsry shares of 25p each 

7.295,000 

5.574,154 

705,000 

704,700 

4^> Cumulative Preference 
shares ofH each 

705.000 

8JOOOJOOO 

704*700 

6^78^54 


Application will be made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for the Ordinary shares and Preference 
shares in Hunting Gibson to be admitted to the Official List H is expected that dealings will commence on 
28th June, 1985. 


Listing particulars relating to the Company are available in the Extet Statistical Services and copies of such 
particulars are also available during normal business hours on any weekday (excluding Saturdays) up to 
and including 8th July, 1985 from: 

Robert naming & Co. Limited, Hunting Gibson pte. de Zoete & Bevan, 


8 Crosby Square, 243 Knightsbridge, 25 Finsbury Circus, 

London EC3A6AN London SW7 tDH London EC2M 766 

and are also available for collection from the Company Announcements Office of The Slock Exchange. 
London upto and including 26th Jun^ 1985. 24th June, 1985 
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June 

June 

June 

1985 

Since Compilation 1 1 


21 

20 

10 

16 

17 

14 

High 

Low 

M<gh 

LOW 

Goverr me it Secs. 

81.96 

81.84 

89.17 

81X6 

8Z.73 

■ 81X6 

82.17 

78.02 

127.4 

40.0 

Fixed Interest. 

86.78 

86.49 

86.45 

86.26 

86.10 

86.12 

86.72 

82.17 

150.4 

50.0 

Ordinary 

963.3 

974.1 

982.9 

985.8 

988.3 

979.1 

1024.5 

928.7 

1024.5 

-40.0 

Gout Mine* 

440,6 

452.3 

45X3 

436.8 

431.6 

436X 

636.9 

421X 

734.7 

43.4 . 

FT-Act AHJMiara. . 

611.44 

617.58 

621.05 

621X1 

620.53 

616.44 

644.21 

301.83 

644X1 

6 ix 

FT-5E1O0 .*.. 

1262.0 

1270.3 

1284.1 

1284.0 

1264.4 

1275.9 

1524.4 

1206.1 

1342.4 

9B6X 


factory in Leeds was closed and through a new dasTof capital ££ “~ u 1,ut uy 
the costs were included under because the issue price is below in the extraordinary rhanra 
extraordfauy , terns with . VAT the par value of the existing sstfm rtiStoSS.^SS? 
adjustment relating, to prior snares. The B shares wiU rank TWs iTmade op of £sS3So 

EH**** ** “*** loss on the sale of tiie Invest- 


Cft *. ° 

|S Iff 

Is Us* 


with tax at £305,000 (£422.000) class. 


* . High Lew 1 


nr- 


?j?i d n rem' Tbe rights has been under- gallon fees, and £2.05m provi- 

written by BoRdvale.' which Is si on against promissory notes. 
S^^ro^^ + f, OU L4 t eeF 3 l- 000 - coatroBB 4 by certain directors. As with the sale of the San i 
JESt S^°°S-n 5K »2 paxtly u «b^mtten by asso- Diego propeSr.lhe 

1» Dm K.lty «M miy b. 


meet. £80.fl00 provision for titi- 1 


Nil S 0/7 Vppm 

F.P. 8/7 lOSp 


1ST™ 


1 l - 


However, mainly as the result 
Of a tax credit in the year of 
£49,000 arising from capital 
allowances on projects at Sal- 
ford and Slough instead of a 
charge of £631,000 before, distri- 
butable profit was ahead by 28 
per cent to £L.33m (£L05m). 

Earnings ner 20p share came 
out at lS.lflp (10.57p). A final 
dividend of 3.63p -net makes the 
total payment 6.05p (5.5p). 

A valuation at the year-end 
showed the. company's properties 
were worth £6038m. with a 
further £7 .26m as share of a pro- 
perty in the U3. giving a • 
surplus of £lfi3m. 

Net assets- per share were 
409p compared with 407p at the 
end of the previous year. 


£150,000 (£8.000). Directors say Panel has ronfiimed that it ex- S ie the^ I nurc^Sseris ^ 

*a.t they plan to review the pects to wSStoTr^^iSt 2Jt obSSffiS tte % ot« 

tomakeageneralofler. _ J2S 


5 

lOfip Edln- 6is%C5 onvpCum. BO. JC»r -» 

29M Milayila lOVfc Lfl- 2009^ ^ f «», 

ooiglNattonwld* Bhm- Soo.ia’iX -ft 

LOOp RumcII (A.) 0.754 Cunfc Cnv. «- Prf--. “Jp ---— 

so ssainiKiiHPSom of) nyfciJ’ .S' 1 

oou wtoSworth 81«X Cnv. Ul»*. Uu 2000 »..I06 *t 


dividend on the ordinary shares to make a general offer, 
at the end of the present year. Groan net ha- 


Group net assets have been time, and the directors have M no 
reduced to some £3 -5m, but bor- alternative” but to provide in 


RIGHTS OFFERS 


Talbex/Yorkgreen 


rowings will be cut from a peak full for the discounted value of 
£24m in 1984 to some £Sm once the notes. 


£3 Latest 
Issue on Renuno. 
prloe E ^ date 


Mr David Green's plans to ___ 

Feedback profit shortfall 

TBCE second-half recovery ex- May enabling shipments to begin 
pected #t Feedback, the USM this month, 
quoted computer peripheral Turnover tot 198465 was 
* .. equipment manufacturer, was higher at £8.41m (£8.08m) but 
T 1 beiorw expectations leaving the operating profits feU to £800,744 

Yorkgreen directors, said that on company with lower fall-year tax- (£L15m). Earnings per share 
clMer examination there was no able profits of £807 ,594 were virtually halved at 3-35p 
industrial logic in the merger, against £1.05m. (7J55p) but the total dividend is 


and that a recovery in York- 
green's ‘earnings would have a Blame for the shortfall has San^ed'finai ‘payment'of X5 dT" 
greater impact on its share price been pinned on a £1.3m Middle The directors say that any 

“ independent company. East contract, obtained last forecast for the current year 

255*5* be premature, although 


(755 p) but the total dividend is 
being held at Z75p by an un- 
changed final payment of L5p. 
The directors say that any 


F.P. 

18/7 

216 

NU 

16/8 

3pm 

Nil 



Stffpm 

F.P. 

an 

408 

Nil 


8pm 

Nil 

B/8 

65pm 

Nn 

26/7 

19pm 

Ml 

_ 

32 pm 

FX. 

11/7 . 

160 

FX. 

26/6 

03 

Nil 

mm 

23pm 

NH 

FA 

last 

w 

NB 


SOpm 

rx. 

12/7 

40 >* 

FA 

12/7 

222 

F.P. 

22.7 

3l£ 


196 Anchor CtwmlooJ 1S8 , 

apmAnabBCber 8P"» 

Utpm irAran Enoroy 20p . 


8pm Ipm^EooWlo Ail-— — - IViBm tl* 

65pm BOpm Emui Lighting— 60pmJ - 

10pm 2pm English China Olaars — . 

52 pm 14pm Evered- 

160 184 -* Godwin WsrtW • - W ‘ 1 

03 83 ;*GrotvanOr Square X0p...„ 88 . : 

23pm 3pm:H«n«jn Trust . .apm—j 

17tepm 10pm Sunlight Sorvlco 10p . JOpm -jv® a 


10pm Sunlight Service 10p _ JOpm — !>* m ■ 

12pm Taylor Woodrow...———— Item--! 

27 l Tha Tlmoa” Va/wer . M 

178 TomKInt (F.H.t Bp- ... tOJL- >1 

2>t WHlalre Syctanw- — Wt 


being researched and evaluated, 
and further investment will be 
made as and when the right 
situations are identified. Overall 
they are confident of the group's 
prospects and look forward to 
another successful year. 

Tax amounted to £735,000 
(£683,000) to leave net profits at 
£1.35m (£769,000). Retained 

profits emerged at £l-35m 
(deficit £1.86m) after an extra- 
ordinary raflTm debit last tim* 
relating to deferred tax. 

Net earnings per lOp share are 
shown as 8.45p (4>81p) based on 
the shares in issue prior to the 
flotation. 


deficit, be said. 

Talbex, an industrial holding 
company, had won a recom- 
mendation from the independent 
directors In May after raising its 
offer from £L7m. 


which was finally received in second half is iwnfimiing- 


ftommctetfcm daw asoaOy Jan day lor (Mating Iras o « not aw*. A /*pn*a 
baaad on p m aparo i a unknam. O Aaaumad dhrldand and yMd. a Foment 
(HvWand cover teaad on pravtoua year's aamhigs. P Pane* onMas ot h anwl aa 
indicated. *1 Issued by tender. |Offnrad holders cd ordinary alnma *a a 
* rights.** M I ss usd by way of capitalisation. 18 Reintroduced, if I f — d . 
In ooRnacOon with norgantaafion anrgar or nlamr. ■Adatmaot l*aa«a at 
fufly paid. H itmoducUon. HbUnHswd SacurMaa Marie at. | Piecing prfaa. 
It Ooatt to under Rule 535 (3). 
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COMPANY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Stormgard 


GRAINGER TRUST, property a profit of £43£10, on turnover 
company, raised pretax profits down by £88,000 to £449.548. The 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 


from £766.000 to £8424)00 in the sin g l e final dividend, however. 


t UK and Inland an quoad in U.S. currency. Forwenf pramluna and 
discounts apply n the U.S. dollar and not to the Individual currency. 

Dates when . game of more important company dividend 


Stormgard, the shed vehicle 

r Mrs Jenifer fAM.Ud for TStSSIK a share of lp toUowing ^ ^ dxtes Shown are those of ** am*™*- 


thlfacbi While * ntcrest eosts were «*■ (earnings 9fip) 
the fashion group Selin court had siantially highe r at £UHm 

wuuiiirnrl nmwmfniiAiuy *nf»ll«a«rt * ° . " 


meats except where the fu rt h c o m ing board meetings (Indicated 


received acceptances totalling The interim dividend rrttwfr r w.^ *us«) have been offietaHy notified. Dividends to be declared 

equity by Friday. _ It reiterated im than 4t9Sn finraoast char*«r oson Announcement net year. 


that ,the bid* would -close this 

F SeUncourt retorted, however, (91p) S5£Zf^iSi25 ( - - - °** ■ "*jf***~ 

that it believed major -institu- FRENCR CONNECTION /Groan witinSniinrc-nw Qh«ri P ^ j- I ■assoc *" Br 

tional sharehoia«s^*were* ‘ " stfll has agreed to purchase the gOofi- fo^9p) Gross revenue for’ the I NoWWap«rs..Juhr 9 iimriMVA:; 
supporting it and that it was will, stock mid trade marks of n l *"«*• — Aim M ‘ 


not less than &29p Is forecast, share of 95J)p at the end of six 
Earnings per share were UL7p months to May 31.1985 compared 


(MP). 


An noetic*- 1 
■wnr t w 


Annomuo* 
■Ml last 
. yaw .. 


** ****** «*«* ** win, stock ana traae manes or period totalled £L5m 48m) 

encouraged by the slow pace at Raktm from the receiver. Con- pe v°° w m (*•**“ a 

* « trsjs'wj — , sc ^ sss 


BET July 19 Final 9.75 . 

Brii oil .—........Juty 27 interim 13 

Brown (J.) ..July 24 Final nR 
Barnett and 

Hanamaltirs.. Juna 22 final 4.7S 


uoax amwuui uvluk a».j n owner find mHnrrr Harnett anO 

kAmTKb- ■sLbifls 

a £135.000, against E274J30Q. Wimtau..Juna 2B RnalAI 


completed tojSiv 19 I9W A ? f n35 <)00, against £2744)00., w .m M »,. J un. » nn-i*.! 

n^nerrfnn ■rrn.mt nf fff^Tnnn fo f the year to end- \ *Chartar Cna.. July T7 Ftoal7J5 

®2JE eo,mt 0f £875 ’ 000 March 1985. Turnover was ' 


Hie Republic of Italy 
U.S.$500,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes 
due. 2005 

In accordance with the provisions 


wl^rnarie March 1985- Turnover was July n r.nai»^2S 

has been made. down from £16.I4m to £15_22m. ^S? T , t Jultf 9 f2) 

F SL LLOYD has sold Us mineral JJ. e J^al dividend, hmvever. is Davy Corpn .Uuly 19 Flmj’zsm' 
crusher manu fa cturing sub- increasea to 6p which Dee Corpn . — luly 25 Rnai 3 


crusher manufacturing 


sidiaiy Brown Lenox for £328.000 l 1 ** *8 total net payout by 
and will also receive repayment ip 10 ®P- 


CLYDE BLOWERS, manofac- 


of the Notes, notice is he rely given 
1 hut for the Interest Period from 24 
Jane. 19R5 to 24 July. 1985 the 
Notes will carry an interest rate of 
7!»i% per annum. The interest pay- 
able on the relevant interest pay- 
ment date. 24 Jtdy, 1985 will tie 
US$62.50 per USSlQJJtX) nominal 
amount and wiU be paid only 
through Cedcl SA and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Brussels Office, as operator j 
of the Eurodear System, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the Tem- 
porary Global Note. 


£4.7m total proceeds will be 

used initially to reduce borrow- turer of *■*“* “d soot blowing 


Ings and. in time, xwovide funds equipment, incurred lower first- 
for further develepment The half taxable Josses of £54405. 


consideration Is approximately down from £89.990. Turnover 


equivalent to book value. 


was lower at £l-52m. compared 


BARLOWS, engaged in packing with £L88m. The interim divL 
and warehousing, incurred a pro- dend Is being held at 0R27p. 
tax loss in 1984 of £5^48, against The loss per share was 5Hp (9p). 


a Gan Tat.. .July 9 Interim 12.0 
Davy Corpn .^July 19 Final Z385 
Dm Corpn ..July 25 Final 3 

Distillers luly 19 Rail 9.1S 

Dixons ...... July ,q Rnsl 3.4 

Dowry — ..July 19 Rnsl 28 

'Ferranti June 28 Rnsl 4.4 

Ges lower July 19 Interim 0.5 
Great Unlv 

Stores.. July 19 Final 10£ 
Greycoat 

City Off. July 12 Rnsl 0.8 

Kbmbros lone 25 Final 42.75 

Haslemera 

Estates.. July 12 Final 661 ' 


•Johnson 

- Metthey^.July-12 Final 7<0 i 

4l£i - Servtoe .July 28 Interim 4.1 I 
London and 

MMlam) iod — luly 10 Final 4.S 

M * Sow hems- ™luly 12 Hnal 2.7 
Midland 

Bank. July 25 Interim 11 

•Wet West luly 30 Interim 1 2D 

Nottingham 

Mfg. July 23 Interim 1.46 

•Racal 

Elactronics.. June 24 Final 2.18 
Rank 

Organisation.. Joly 12 Interim 4* 
Rstnars .......July 12 Final 1.63 

•Rothmans 

Inti... July 11 Hnal 4J) 

•SGB lu/y 2 Interim 24 

•Scottish and 

Nwcaatla Bnu July 1 Final 3.64 
Thom EMI .July 12 Rnsl 12.B 
•Trusthousa 

. Forte. Juna 27 Interim 1425 

•Union 


1 FI i 


XI 

X 

X 


Discount.. July 17 fnurim do* 
Van tons 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Robinson. June 28 Real 3.45 

ICI ...... July 26 Interim 12 

•Imperial 

Coat G*S~June 27 Hnal 8 5 
Imperial Gp ..July 12 Interim 3J3 


Viyella.. July 3 Interim 4.0 
•Wedgwood ..July 3 Final 3.5 


• Board meeting Intimated, f Rights ' 
laoua since made, t Tax free, f Scrip 
toans sines made. 1 Forecast. 


tion Inveatmant Trust 


SHARE STAKES 


r> i 

'Eta 

do 


24 June. 1985. 

The Chase Manhattan 
Bank.N^- 
London. Agent Bank. 


diraSesI* C * fTOlt I'rduatrles, Nash In- Sandvlk Aktiafaolas .... Aug 23 

Rnals: Barton Group. Brown and Finals— 


Rnals: Barton Group. Brown and Finale— Stakes over the past Week in- 

Tawse. Jamas Cropper, Fashion and Estates snd Agency ... ..... June 28 clude>— 

?^UwZ^d*^ou^^7Fund f : MItomm. JuneM 

Racai Etoctronics. Stooefaiii. Tharmai } V,7 tt: ^“ ,y T1 f rown Productions 

Scientific. Voisx. Optometncs (u.s. a.) ___ June 2s has acquired a further lm shares, 

FUTURE DATES driest (Benjamin) — July 2 increasing bolding to 2m shares. 

e ■ . Rothmans International July 11 (20 per Cent). 

Bntlah Kldnay Patimu Aaaocla- Scottish and Mawcesti* Brews. July t Aspiltal] Meldings— Jnhn V 


-Changes in company share nees is the registered holder of 
iW» o^er the past week in- 11,453.067 ordinary shares (5X 


per cent). 
Jackson 


j.„,i Crowr. Intemaonjl Product!™ j^^iSSTiIoSmo 

June 25 has acquired a further lm shares, shares, imireasina ^Mir.Vro 
July 2 increasine boldine to 2m aimW S%^wJ ncreasulK nolding to 


Scientific. Volex. 

FUTURE DATES 


British Kidney Patient AssocJa- 


Juiy 2 I ^creasing bolding to 2m shares. 54,070.000. 
July 11 I (20 per cent). R . 

jmy ti Aspinall Heldiags-John V. ' Sf?* J 


Brest Walker Holdings — Ku- j 
AspiaaU, a directed,’ purchased Sj5. fa bene- 0. 

40,974 beneficial ordinary shares. 55l^L 3J9 ?? ordinary 


ERSKINE HOUSE PLC 


; 40,974 beneficial ordinary shares. shaVe* °n2^T “rT? 

! increasing his interest to 15m snares ^ 12 - 3 P® cent). 

shares (28X2 per cent). 

Dewey Warren Holdings— 

&M^pS8 c S e s SW FT - Share Mormation 

ordtoary (4^67 per cent) at 243p The following securt 


^ » e to* c, S?“£S 


ordinary (LI 7 per cent). 

Dwek Group— Maurice. Dwelt. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR TO MARCH 1985 

• TURNOVER £21.8m 


Information Service: — 

African Development Bank 


40% 


ctoinnM. wrchaMd iSV tSSZ 


..C* ®* Bearer — B. C. Beaxer, a 
director, sold 300,000 shares. 


2?”.^°.“ ^L" 8 * < Electricals) 


PRE-TAX PROFITS 


£1.825m 


STBto. ta ”,T' ,ch 

cre hoc an infAwu *4 f- anan lT*'* 


67% 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 7.8p 


44% 


s&ssissr&ssrs gs** s.*te - .. 

Coates and County Bank no trESf^ ***** °* (Indus- ^ 

“swfissasrta aft * 


• DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 2.5p UP 

tCThe company’s strategy of building 
service businesses has increased 
profits ten fold over the past two years 
while the number of shares in issue has 
gone up by less than five times. 


67% 


Lvnton 


1985/6 will be another year of substantial 

progress . 99 Brian McCiilivray — Chairman 


FOR COPIES OF 1984/85 ACCOUNTS CONTACT; 

IAN BRYBNT, CO SECRETARY, 7 ST BOTOLPHS ROAD, 5EVENQAKS. KENT. 


Properties 
Net Borrow ings 
Rental Income 
Revenue Proa be fore Tax" 
Earnings p er share 
Dividends per share 
Net .Assets per share 

JS84 figures in brackets 


£60 .32m 
£l3jjm 
£ 3.98m 
£1^4^ 
_ X3.19p 
~ 6.05p " 
40^~ 


(£51.96m) 
(£ 8.25m) 
(£ 3,39m) 
(£ I.81m> 
_( I0.52p) 
( 5-50p> 
(~~407p) 


Holdings PLc. 
7 &8 CondnitS/mai 


&8 Conduit Street, 
London WIHOjy 
T ei: 01-828 6403 








Financial Times’ Monday June 24 1985 

APPOINTMENTS 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 


Legal and General ok trade fairs' am exhibitions 


management changes 


LEGAL AND GENERAL 
GROUP has made the following 
top management changes: 

Following the retirement of 
**r E. Wynn Owen in September, 
Mr Peter W. Simon will become 
deputy group chief executive in 
addition to' his responsibilities 
as ' general manager (Invest- 
ment). 

Mr John K. El bourne, cur- 
rently general manager (inter- 
national), becomes a member of 
the group board from July 1 and 
will take additional respon- 
sibility for group marketing and 
planning. Mr Alan R. Bland, 
head of group planning, and Mr 
John . k, Craddock, marketing 
director, with their departments, 
will transfer to him. As a con- 
sequence, Mr Elbourne’s title 
will be general manager (inter- 
national) and general manager 
(group marketing) and Mr Crad- 
dock's will be head of group 
marketing. 

From July L Mr Christopher 
J. Hairs will be appointed 
society actuary. As - a con- 
sequence. Mr Stewart Lyon’s 
title will be changed to general 
manager (finance) and group 
chief actuary. 

CALA HOMES (LOTHIAN) 
has made two board changes: 
Mr Alien Crewe,- managing 
director since. 1981, is leaving to 
become managing director of 
Cala Finance based at East 
Molesejr in Surrey. The appoint- 
ment is part of a move by the 
parent company, Cala (The City 
of Aberdeen Land Association) 
to expand Cala Finance activities 
by introducing banking contacts 
to small builders and developers. 
His place as manag in g director 
of Cala Homes (Lothian) will be 
taken by. Mr Stephen Rosier, 
who has held a number of senior 
positions within the Cala group 
for the past five years, and is 


based in Edinburgh. 

Mr A. X Bell, managing 
director, steel tube division, "has 
joined the main board of the 
SENIOR ENGINEERING 
GROUP. 

* 

HOLIDAY INNS INC. has 
appointed -Mr -Wolf Vie rich as 
director of proj ects-Europe. He 
Is responsible for supervision of 
works and construction of - all 
new Holiday Inn hotels and re- 
furbishment in Europe. - 
: * . 

Mir Alec Shaw has returned .to. 
the HOGG ROBINSON GROUP 
after a gap ' of 28 years to 
beqome managing director of 
Hogg Robinson (UK) ' and a 
director of Hogg Robinson Lon- 
don. Mr Shaw was previously 
chairman and chief executive of 
Reed Stenhouse UK where be 
had been a board member for 14 
years. He had also been respon- 
sible for Reed Stenhouse opera- 
tions in Italy, the Middle East 
and Africa. He 3eft -the Hogg 
Robinson. Group in 1956 when 
he worked for The Credit Insur- 
ance Association. 

■ft 

The general manager of PECK- 
HAM BUILDING SOCIETY, Hr 
Nigel J. Guest, will be appointed 
to the board from July X. He 
joined the Peckham as general 
manager in June 1963. from the 
Country Building Society, which 
he had set up to provide build- 
ing society facilities for : the 
Country Gentlemen's Association. 
★ 

Mr Bruce McCormlsh, .com- 
mercial director of UNILEVER'S 
international specialities .divi- 
sion, is to join Van den Bergjfys 
and . Jurgens as ' commercial 
director. He will take the plaee 
of - Mr Jan Zeeuw,'who is movihg 
to -a senior commercial -appoint- 
ment with Unilever in London. 


MVIDEMS 


CONTRACTS 

Stanton pipes v 
for Cyprus 

STANTON AND STAVELEY 
has won part of a major water 
supply contract in Cyprus. The 
company Is to supply more than 
3,000 ductile Iron pipes for an 
order worth £4m — with the pos- 
sibility of morn to come. . The 
contract from the Cyprus 
Government is .to supply pipes 
for the Southern -Conveyor 
system, it has been designed to 
help boost the island's economy 
both industrially and for 
tourism. The Stanton pipes win 
cany about 70m cu metres of 
water a year from the Kourls 
Dam. which is being built to 
collect water from the central 
Troodos mountains, to- the 
southern- part of' the island. 
About half will be used for crop 
irrigation and the rest win feed • 
•■li- 


the industrial and tourist arenas. 
.1 be overall contract was 'won 
against strong international 
competition including several 
steel tube companies, with . Pdnt- 
a-Mousson — Stanton s new Joint 
company — leading the Anglo- 
French effort to ultimate success. 
* 

BALFOUR BEATTY wjU carry 
out next month’s construction 
work to the northbound carriage- 
way of Ml near junction 8, at a 
tender price of £1.15m. The 
total contract lasts six weeks 
with severe traffic delays expec- 
ted between July 2 and July 16. 
During the first two weeks of the 
contract the contractor will, start 
preliminary signposting and con- 
ing and in the .final fortnight, 
night-time closures of the north- 
bound. carriageway will be neees- 
' saiy-. for .resurfacing north of 
junction- & Significant, delays, 
are unlikely during both these; 
oedAdt^i ■■■»*! 

■V • '* - .... ■ ■ 


June. 2447. ^ - 

Computers in Manufacturing (01- 
881 3420) OlyutpU i 

.July M - 

Insurance .Information- Exchange 
— exhibition' and -seminar (01-831 ; 
6909) ! 

CHy Conference Centre, ECS 
July 2-4 

P.C. Users' Show (01-837 3688) 

Olympia 

July O-ll. 

National Education. Training and 
Development Exhibition and 
Conference (01-637 2400) 

. .. NEC, Birmingham : 

July 11-20 

World Wine Fair (01-222 9341) 

Exhibition Centre, Bristol , 

July 14-18 

Gift Trade Fair (0282 867153) 
Exhibition Centre, Harrogate ' 
July 14-18 

Drives, Motors. Controls Ezhlbl- . 
tion (0789 26699) Olympia 

OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 

Current 

International Chemical Fair (01- ; 
378 '7778) until June 28 

• Bratislava 
June 26-28 - •■"- - 

Info/Hong Kong Exhibition (01- , 
891 5051) Hong Kong 

June 29-Jnly 1 ' 

European Fishing Tackle Trade * 
Exhibition (01-681 1242) 

Copenhagen 

Inly 15-20 • i 

Total Energy Exhibition (01-868 . 
4567) Guangzhou 

July 17-25 . J . 

International Cultivation, Har- J 
vesting and Packaging in Viti- 1 
culture. Horticulture 'and Veg 
Growing Exhibition (0869 252131) ; 

Kishinev 4 

BUSINESS CONFERENCES 

June 24-25 - 

CommEd: Telecommunications — > 
the European Future (01-733 j 
3456) Dorchester Hotel, W1 
June 26 . 

Financial and Business Exhl- ; 
bitions: Strategies for Innovation • 
(01-493 0000) Tara Hotel, W8 ] 
June 28 1 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies: J 
Corporation tax (01-636 3784) 1 

St Emins Hotel, -SW1 i 
ESC; The Business Expansion i 
Scheme — what the professional x 
should know (0572 822711) 

Inn. oil the Park, W1 > 
July 1 - - - i 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies: , 
The Implications of the fowler 
review of the social security 
system (01-636 3784) J 

Regent Palace Hotel, W1 ( 
July 1-2 ! 

Teesside and District Chamber of c 
Commerce: Management of trade *. 
in Industry (0642 240117) 

Golden Eagle Hotel, Thorns by, - 
. Cleveland , 

July 2 

Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: European, Initiatives in 
Information Technology . (01-930 J 
2233) Chatham House < 

July 3 l 

.London Chamber of Commerce i 
and Industry: “Venezuela — an 
oil economy. . Prospects far j 

.< 


August 18-21' .' . '* 

International . Graft and Hobby 


Fair (04252 72711) 
Wembley Coqfi 


August 16-18 * - . - 

International* , 3«m r s* T Fashion 
Week and! Intfi^ioual Jeans 
Fair (OX-930 7 251) . Cologne 

August 2540 & 

International Seating, Ventilat- 
ing & Air' Conditioning Congress 
and Exhibition; —j CyMA 2000 
(Denmark .45 0l' fl$ 32300) 

, . Copenhagen 

August 27419 

Finnish ’ Fasbidn* Fair (01-488 
1951) Helsinki 

August 30-Septeuiber 8 
International Audio and Video 
Fair (01-749 3061) Berlin 

September 1-7 . 

International Autumn Fair (01- 
493 3111): . Leipzig 


** TfIt. ga&s&w&kd rozzxBm 'SjflSfcV 





June 24-25 - July 5 

CommEd: Telecommunications — *i*b e institute for-Fiscal Studies: 
the European Future (01-733 Exchange losses (01-636 3784) 
3456) Dorchester Hotel, W1 Park Court Hotel, W2 

Jane 26 - , , a 

Financial and Business Exhi- r’ 1 * .. . ___ „ 1 ♦»— — 

bitions: Strategies for innovation 

i^a 0000 ’ T *” Ho, ' , - W8 S®i«cSStaSfSlS5.LS*S 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies: July 9 

Corporation tax (01-636 3784) The Industrial Society: Employ- 
St Ermine Hotel, SW1 ing casual, part-time and tent 
ESC; The Business Expansion porary workers— implications of 
Scheme — what the professional recent case law (01-839 4300) ! 

should know (0572 822711) London , 

Inn ©n the Park, W1 j^jy 9.19 

iS? 311 t 1 FT Conference: OH indnstry 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies, developments (01-621 1355> 

The Implications of the fowler Leudmi 

review of the social security 

system (01-638 3784) July U 

Regent Palace Hotel, W1 Commonwealth Institute: Re- 
July 1-2 sources of the seas and oceans: 

Teesside and District Chamber of our common heritage (01-003 
Commerce: Management of trade 4535) 

in Industry (0642 240117) Kensington High Street; W8 

Golden Eagle Hotel, Thoraaby, Jnly u 

, Cleveland ^ Conference: The (Sty Revo- 

Royal Institute of tnterutional lati HotffiSer ^ Continental, W1 

Affairs: European , Initiative* in 

Information Technology (01-930 _ 

2233) fbnrffMim House CRAC/MSC/CBL Adult educa- 

Jn ], 3 tion and training: needs, courses 

.London Chamber of Commerce and marketing (0223 »«51) 
and Industry: “Venemelir— an Robinson College, Cambridge 

oil economy.. Prospects for jnfy 19 

^OBSt Corporate.’ telecommuwics- 
tions — the realities (01-379 7400) 
ft T rn 1« New Oxford Street, WCl 
- 

peah Conference (0Y548 4809) Commonwealth Institute: The 
Grwvenor House, W1 Commonwealth and the Law of 
July 4r5 the Sea (01-603 4535) London 

Longman Seminars: Copyright — July 28-31 
new technologies and new oppor- Klower Conferences: Marketing 
tunities (01-404 4756) insurance (01-568 6441) 

• • Barbican Centre Cookham, Berks 

Anyone wishing to attend any of Hus above events is advised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there Juts been no change 
in the details published. 


Financial Times Conferences 


ACROSS 

1 Father’s arbitrating body for 
a noisy quarrel (6) 

4 Mr T— can he with changes 
make a businessman? (8) 

9 Marched back, heartlessly, to 

banish (6) 

10 Firm to stand endless growth 
(8) - 

12 Racket haters might use 

them (8) , 

13 Describes a clock associated 
with spring (6) 

15 Continue support (4) 

16 Street queue sat out, having 
formal dignity (10) 

19 Comprehend where struc- 
ture’s foundations are (10) 

29 Opera Joe? (4) 

23 It’s scandal if many became 
violent (6) 

25 Carp or beef? (8) , 

27 One drink. in examination is 
unusual (8) 

28 A Rolls-Royce I have to get 

-there (6) _ 

29 Ifs used to contain the 
strikers (8) 

30 Panel reform initially tried 
in orbit (6) 

DOWN • 

l Restless folk sifted about 


round top of garden (7> '. 

2 Current measure almost on 
sea-shore -(and characteristic- 
ally) (9) 

3 Lilyas head replaced by song 
in Jaunty manner (6) 

5 Consumes some meat -sand- 
wiches (4) - 

6 Plotted and unravelled, dull 

code (8) ... 

7 A dearth signifies regret (5) , 

• 8 Old valve — rotted one finally, 

perhaps? (7). : . 

11 Stir up a U.S. soldier -by 
gallery (7) - - - 

14 Loud-mouthed Greek (7) - 

17 What someone said — “Getit 
before "work starts" (9)' . 

18 Piece of meat seen hi apgte 

that’s' dated (B> - »- ' 

19 Even a kind of dress' (7) : 1 

21 Spicy information in boat (7) 

22 Rails twist round front of 
platform, winding (6)~;; 

24 Strong fibre — hard stuff . (5) 

26 Seen when one's light-: 
headed? (4) 

The solution to last SatuTd^a 

prise punte will be publMKed : 

with names of winners next 

Saturday. 


T 

.* 4 


IRAN SURVEY 

Reprint 

A bound reprint of this Survey- 
is now available from; 


^ Nicola Banham ' ” ' ‘ 

Knancial Times Publicity Department . i 
Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street 
London EC4P 4BY 

Price £5.00. Qwques to be made payable to 
The Financial Times 


London— July 9 and 10, 1985 

This highly topical energy conference will be chaired by Mr 
John Raisman and Mr Peter Gaffney. M. Pierre Desprairi.es 
and Sir Leslie Murphy will discuss the value of state oil com- 
panies. Denationalisation on the scaled envisaged in Britain 
has implications, some of them worrying, fbr the independents 
and Mr Antony Craven Walker will give a major paper on this 
prospect Mr Robert Evans, Chief Executive of British Gas, 
will talk on the future for British Gas. 

■Gil supply and price will again be a significant- theme of the 
conference. Mir A. Koedland will give a- Norwegian view of 
North Sea resources and prices. The position of OPEC will be 
the subject of- analysis by Mr Robert' Mabro- said Mr John 
Llchtblau. Mr : Richard Johns will give ^ practical analysis Of 
developments in the Middle East. 

The outlook ;fbr the refiners will be assessed by Dr Frank 
, Schmidt and Mir 'Bart Collins will commeutrupon the depth of 
thp crisis afffcting tbe -worldwide 1 reftaeiy~lniilness. The out- 
look fbr'betxochmifirials lii the light of^creasrag Middle East, 
competition wfflj be the subject of sl paper by Mr Henry. 
Rawson.^Mr Yves*Rovani wiU spealnfor -the World Bank and - 
Michef Marte % ' the New York Merc S mile- Exchange. - Mr 1 
J ames ; A damsoxi I r ^Cr. John - Silcoek^- aha^afe- Miamri OaswortE- 
will be among speakers in the flnanctitt and stock markets 
part of the conference. - - v *. . ..... 

. i ... . . - - .(»<* -.- - . ' : : , 

V ^bMon-^Jaly 12^" ^85 ’ ■ ' - 

Mr Eddie George c^ the Bank- of England is to be-k^eynb^e t 
speaker; at the -higbiy topical Financial Times conference “ The '- 
City Revolution ” to be held at the InterContinental Hotels 
London, on 12 July. Mr Gordon Pepper, Mr Stanislas Yassu k or 
vicb, Mr John Quinton and Mr Jacob Rothschild are am prfg .. 
leading .City figures who have accepted an invitation to discuss 
their strotegi^C0mmeoto ton 0X1 City developments, are Lonl^ 
Bruce-Gardyhe.^.MF, Rltiiard Lambert and. -the- Rt Him 1 
Hattersley, MP r ^J«oripn" Weiss from New York is m ^pe«r. 
-on .new systema^fori-London and yhit SMq.qm leamyjiraife 
Nasdaq. The conference is to be chaired by Mr Win . 

whgwiB .also sp^o»jOn Gib' opportuntilq for, titeu ^e riafis t,' 
merchant bahkejr.^^' ' ' ' : - u • 4 fr , ' '■ 

■ »*■* • • -• >• 7*:f 1SV 

--vt 4 ? =v. . 

' '-l f , fi* *•■*(' _• 1 

j^~ei&jiuiries should' befixldlri&sed toe . 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


Mphy •,<». 


August 25-28 1 . ' ■ 

Scottish Autumn Gift Fair (0764 

4204) ^ 

Aaderaton Centre, Glasgow 

August 28-38 ' • 

International Software Engineer- 
ing Exhibition and Conference 
(01-240 1871) ... 

Imperial -College, London 
August 29-Septeniber- 1 • 

International Home/ Sho w- Video 
and Television-7-VH)TEL (021- 

780 4171) NK, Bii rinln g h am 
September 1-4 

International Menswear Fair — 
MAB (0727 6321$L - .Earls Court 

September. 1-5 

Autumn Gifts Fair (01-855 9201) 
?-• Olympia 
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d IS 


Sr, MZ2AF 0612365 
4 4Wl rid 


g=KSS57f5 



13d — J 260 

6d J 250 

2 UM —J 1020 

SM _J 1020 


NPlUiriTo 
(ftsnlhta I. 
M no-war™ 


ISL EC3P3HH. 

zrrgSS ^ 


06423 4200 

31 32 


I arari Brathm A Ca Ltd 

Zl, UaarflaHr. ECZF2WT. 


29 an im at e 31, Wl. 
nri.n— iblt*. — I n* 



H ^aa IS 

ril 



HL7 296 
HU IBS 
HU 720 
251 


UO 

ODD 

300 

300 

9*0 

— . 1.90 

130 

— 340 


Morcap Fusd M um Lhritnl 
3 Crifrili S<6 EdoSaog EK24DS. 051-2254571 
PhrEriT—i ka Jk 99 A I U 


Harthfati Bait Inst M mu Ltd (cfe) 

3 UMOsn WSB BUbl EX2H 5PII. 014381212 

8*1*2=687 ffll rdSS 


r m tests; 

688 5 . .rn st 33 s 


POBaBgnmfeoHiaSnG. 0604677700 

2 S&£ts==£& m2 ri-J 33 

D c t a s fau IMt Trust M«rs Ltd 
84r u ria ia Sl,ECSH4BV. 01265(871 

SpnWTim but 5Ml I 230 


■ St, Uado* EC4N 6UL 


l S 

Bfeaa- 32 ds 


UtaHSOKI 

aarim 


PriX, La Ota MTL at*99 9*90 20, Own* Am. ECW7JS. 

SdBS St " e at " 'to 


(EL-400 7595 E5H 


— I on 
on 



♦Of 441 
HU 74D 

270 

_-J 270 


CO(fTIMU€B OVERLEAF 
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Stratford-upon-Avon (0789) 204288 


BRITISH FUNDS 

[ • price lust! 
Stack 1 £ l-l 


"Short*" (Lives mrlto Free 
3Kar 3SeJT«vasB%sscQ»i«_ 

S Mo 22 IrtKrtv 12%pc 1965— 

25Mfc*tall%iJc'8& - 

Uftt Uiifal.KhoCmm- 


MMrMtbrtTnwVcl'NK- 


UtaMllq M.UtocCf’tt 
uoce UMriwUhcinb^ 
u>j» io Jui rw^atgci wn&tt — 1 
29Apr29 0d E*ta Hoc 1986— 

21 MM 21 Ka as*. StfelW- 
22JW 22 Jb Each, lftpc 1987. 
MtaBlOMrwBimrfcft'ST 
24Aag MF*#6«h2VpelW7_ 

60d MprEirtlftpelOT. . 
1M< lMq FwA)6>ipe , SM7# — 
l2Dec 12Jn Treat 10ptI967. 


14Jaa ltaBy rraas3pclW7 
3H9 3*0. rrw.l2pc 1987, 

2b Jui 26 to rnBs7ta:l«M8a— 
IOMmXMq Each Wipe ’88- — 
J4Dcc 14Jn*r»w«UKCii«_ 
lto uc rTOport3ecJWa- 
23 Apr 250d IttC-ftpeTB--— 
22M ZttH rrmUwl383_- 
18 Oa 18 Apr rre*s9%peCmr. V * - 
1SMM UWg rnasJpc WM__ 
140 k lojar ritBiOhaKiw— 

lfrt 1M EpdOOnSsn 

29 Iter 29 Sep E»rtUl*M89_- 
15 Apr 15 DarreasSpc 198689 — 

15 JU 15 Jar rreas 13pc 19908 — 

12 Pol lift# Eedi Use 1990# — 

22 Sep 22 Mb Lota IftpelWO— 


Trens. 3pc 1990* 

ISDN 15 JviTrafeO’itPC 1987-908 — I 

Five to Fifteen Years 


99d25X 
100 15.4 

warn 

a8u 

94% 12.4 
99% 124 
10ft 70- 
m\K u> 
I03w 753 
9ft 15.4 
U2%* 17k 

1 1 Si 

qgS. U 

SftBJ 

97," 73 
W lh 
MIA 273 
«%Ml9k 
•A 3.J 
96ilS 
«S%* 28.5 

94 li 193 

■RtN 

§Mj 

M 113 
Ufcfis UU> 

3“ 

90V75 


25 Air 25 OofTrm. lft«C» 1990 
101* lOJa fas U%pc 1491- 
500 5Api Ftsdta95%peW-9m — I 

2Mpr 2500 i*b- llpc 1991 

aS 22Ji* Irens 12%pc 19928 

ZlAag ZIFet fits JitaclWSU-. 

7 Ho* 7 Mai Ires 10%petiM92W— \ 

25 Mi 25*0 Emk.Ultfc'tt- 


22H> ZZSeriEndr 13%pc 1992— 
14Jw KMTr»l2la>cl9938. 

23Mta2Mn Ties fort* 1TOB - 
ISM* 1M- ItailtoUWt - 

Z70A Z7Apr ESA XftPC 1994 

22Frt 22A— EirfL 12t*C 1994 — 

171tarl7Nai ri*m9pcl99*tt 

25J*1 25Ja 7resl2pcl995 

imw utossspcso-n 


2UM ZLM Excta 10%pc 1995. 
ISWmISNb lies 12%*e 19958. 

22JIT 22J* Ties. 140**96 

15501 15Mh rim 9Bc 1992-968- 
3NM 3M* Tim 15%pc 19968. 
15M»15Mai Ej*13%pe 19968 — 
lApr 10a MmftmSpe 198M6. 
77 ki 221s Irens 13%pc 19978. 
21AM ZlFd EndrlftpcMW™ 
lllar ISo hens 8%pc 1997ft. 
27*i* 270a SjrfL l5oc 1997- 
19 JU 19 MM. 9toe 1998. 


lMny Irens 6%pc 199540ft.—] 
30M*r385*f rim.l5%pe*9Bft—^ 

ZOHaZIM* E*ta 12pe 1998 

ISM 15Jan Dens 9%oc 1999ft — 


26Scp 2Utafert.lSpc 1999. 

19NOT ISHajfTrm 10%ptl999. 

22*S awsIcom H iwlStac 1999. — 
Over Fifteen 
IMS 14Mtrrm.l3pcajQQ. 

ZZNo* ZZU* rim. 14pe*9Ml 

lOFrt UMiq inversion 9%oc2D01 

22M 22Jan E*tfc_12pc *99-02 

UOdllAp ConmhM lOpc 200Z— 
23AO 2SM run. 13%pc 2000-03 — 
19Sq> 19 Mb Iras, lft* 2001-04- 
18 ta 18 Ms rrl0pc2®4«30pd>- 
14M> 14MFmtiag3 , 2PC*994M-^ 

25 Air 25 Oa W S p tiCM 

■ - ■ jeans —I 

zuur 

S ZZMfrm.UVlK 200307 — 1 
2bScp iMUBirw.^ Utoewoil— ] 
lmur UJSephmi.yu*: 2006-1'- ■ 

2 My 2*tajries.7toe 2012-1 
Utai lSdEidul2Pc'13-17. 

Undated 

V* UtagfaaMbAK. 




96%U93 
m%* M 

1^93 
104* 17k 
9ft 1M 
WllA 

UWj 21-1 

im ii2 
Ufa) 7A 
Oft W 
114% 16.4 
32231 233 
11M ZL3 
lift IkJ 
«ft 10.4 
183* L8k 
70% 253 
93%* (to 
U8%U 
314%a 17k 
90% i2 
120% 273 

114% 9.4 
76% 252 
112%. 17k 

m*, m 

SW.23J 
126% 03 
91%. 12k 
741.253 
132% 212 
107% 15.4 
90%* 106 

nft 182 

9ft 124 
96%05k 

Years 
113W7k 
lift 15.4 
96% U 
106%* 17k 
97% 53 
114%. 1 8k 
UftU-2 
29% — 
48%* 7k 
93% 193 
104 — 
115% 15.4 


-JTU 

n). 

a® 1239 
1225 U.99 
1L76 U.73 
1033 1U7 
3J£ 9k4 
10H 1L49 
1194 1142 
873 1126 
133* 1141 
2 U 7.92 

12.91 1139 
18« 1137 

275 845 
1065 1133 

6.91 10 kb 
1824 1133 

332 841 
1184 1129 
831 mm 
lOkS 1123 
10.15 1134 
3 SC 839 
ism 1138 
1145 1131 

1007 1134 
176 932 

10.71 1131 
10.47 R40 
1114 1134 
5.95 9kl 
12-14 1109 
llli 1135 
119C 1126 
396 930 
919 1007 

1053! 1126 


1152 1128 
604 436 
1113 U-25 
1192 1122 

use u-u 

1002 1U3 
1172 1131 

1224 1US 
11.72 1123 

733 9kl 
12.15 1127 
13.3* H 1 4 
12JX 1135 
1172 1130 
1012 10.90 
1154 1131 
429 725 

l»tp ii I* 

1166 1119 
12J K 1135 
1021 1009 

1225 1128 
1171 1112 

3.96 5.90 

1167 1115 
1007 1102 
1021 1008 
12.11 1134 
10k? 10.97 
915 1031 

1203 1124 
1127 11Q5 
10.42 10.75 
112# 1101 
10.79 1007 
10231 1005 



1136! 


HJ2 

a 1123 
10k6 
10.97 
1162 


Um 1D« V»Loa*3%pcft 

lApr 10a 3om.3%pe*SljOL 

SApr 50a rrm.3pe‘66Aft 
5JiJtaM B iooanb2%p 
lAff Uattim-2%pc 


40U812 
34% 25.4 
44% 252 
2ft L3 

» 


30Sv3D8tafr><W;9F8B 


25 M 25 Jj* 


8B a » 


23WI23A- 
16N6UAS 
26Jw 2601 

160a 16Apr 


Inde^jinked 


Do. 2pc"90 

Da.2%p*Vl 
Do. 2*5* 03 
De.2pc'06 
Do.2*^ic'09 
D*. 2*2P* 'll 
Oo.2%pc*13 
DaZijfie Ik 
Da.2%pc'20 


(29711. 
033.9) 
(267.91 
temni 
(310.71 
(27411 
awoi 
(2941). 
(351.91 
<32201. 
027 J) 




1146 1104 
1007 1072 
1036 1045 
722 934 

1032 1049 
1036 1049 
10.93 1069 
9.91 1023 
1004 1068 
1105 1072 
934 907 

905 1001 
1039 1027 


1034 
1014 
006 
in 77 
1017 
1023 


® 

179 4.95 
305 438 
184 415 
163 187 

156 17B 
144 3k3 

331 336 
150 
33C 146 
321 143 
323 337 


Proven)** it*! redanpttaa m* « p^wa taWMiO" til IDS. *nd' 
U1 546. lb) FTqora H pBenDm** Jhm RPI 6 p» montJi far todnlag, W 
B innMprtar U ime- RPI fv October X9S4.- 3573 and lor May l<»5 
375k. 


(NT. BANK AND 
GOVT STERLING 

4Jk 4J*njAManO»Bkll%Ln-. 

2411*' 24Sep tataiDe*BklO%pcl*2D09_ 
ZBJpi 28J%taswe*l?^c20U)- 
26Apr 260a Do. ll%pel*2015 
23M* Z3S*r Eura In* Bk llpc Lji 2002- 

2Mx22Na Do-VCWOOS 

IMm llta FUM41%C 1*1986 — 
8 Jbi OH *W%»Dnai2%pc20a3- 
— Do.94#el*2aUU30pd)- 

<Mv 6Nai M. Back 13%pc 1986 — 
31Ks305qi Dp. 14pdL* 1987— 

Dan D* A%ri*12%peUi < 8a_ 

liter 15*1 *ol6%pe2008 

29J% 290m *2 14%pc 1987 

4M« 4Mn Do.U%pc2008 

2SMv25Scp Do ll%pc 2014 

15*ter 15Sep Sweden U%pc 1966 - 
22 Jm 22 Mi Swede* 13%pc 1*2010—. 
15JM lSJon DollpelP2012 — 

CORPORATION 

30Apr 3We*a*U%pel985— . 

20 M« UM*Smnawn Iftse 1909-4 




O’SEAS 

ISSUES 


lDeqBwdlR Upc_rn7 - 
TWdKaflm 1 


rUpcl9B6- 


15Feb 15*m ax 6%pe 199092 — 

Jfee Ung Herts 6%pc 1985^7 — 
lApr 10a LMttlftpC 2006 — 

UaMrJaa J«tooo»3%pc I rrtd. . 

lifer 10a -ae.o* 9%BC DWB_ 

lUn UOei XCStee^OT 

VUm U«1 Do. 6%pc *88-90— 
liter Jb S 61 Do.3pc‘20*ft- 

COMMONWEALTH & AFRICAN LOANS 



79%d 

Jk 

902 

96% 

155 

7jB0 

UO 

— 

— 

99 

VX2 

— 

71 

7X 


2 M 

053 

— 


Ubi Lk*ta7%pe 19B8-92 . 

15J** 150^09. 7%*e '8306- 
lApr r 1 -- 
IQMvK 

7Feb 1 

ISApr UP et tankabee Aiw (£100p*)- 

LOANS 

BaSding Societies. 

24J*i UDM^nWelO^peZPkOS 1 

Da. ll%pc 15-705 - 
D*.1 Z%k 5WB5- 
Da. ! 5 270-83 - 

Dp.Ultfc9.905_ 

Da llpc 143005— 

Do. 10%pc HUBS 
Do. 10%PC 92205. 

Do. 10%cc 30.1285 

DB.12pc3ra86_ 

Oo.l2%pc24®86 
DoJ2%pc 31/3186 . 

Da 12%pc 2174186 
Da. 12%pc 1215)86 

Public Board and Ind. 

UMijAgrtc. Ml Spc *59-69 1 78%0^k 

War lSepmL Wtr. 3pe V _J 

Financial 

UJM lUe*bflrtalndlO%pclJii.Ln. I 86i 

llleo 1U% DallpcUntln'tS , 

ILMa UJt) Do. ll%pc UmL*. 

305ep 31 Dk Da7%pcA0b8992 
Miter 14Sep Do. 12>tfc U*. L*. 1992 J 
JWar 30Sep Do. 7%peA *91-94— 

31 Mar 36 %l Do. %*A '91-94— J 
31APC 28FS Do. ftpeL* *92-97 


9Lb* 15JM 
3 (Um SAM 
20fe*27te3 
3Mar 9Sefl 
8Apr 1 453 
5 Map U Oon 
3J« 9D*q 
2 Uot JOped 
3Feb 2&M 
24M UAud 
31 MBZSSJ 
a Aprl5fc3 

2 m*» nil 

UBi 



39%U2 



171*52 

«>i042 


1136 

llkS 


1D.75 1870 
1126 t?2fl 
1227 12.79 
10.9! 12.72 
1137 12-53 
1107 12.72 
1871 12.49 
1836 12 3» 
1871 1207 
1205 1259 
12k! 12.45 
1231 1238 
1227 1237 
12371 1232 

636| 1U3 

703 1890 


10 W 1W5 
1871 1200 
1131 1200 
724 1130 
1L76 Uk5 
923 U-30 
10JC UL50 
18511 1QOO 



FOREIGN BONDS & RAILS 

| Pita* I Lad I Dli % AML 
Stack I £ I U ltt*B YtaM 


nlsHSuI- 1 

Do.5pcl913 

Do. SpeTS Bonr. 

' 7pc A»_ 


Do. 6pe 28 SflL Aft. 
Da4peMUdAs._ 
■24 As 


Quebec 15pc2DU 

6>jpc *83-88 

Do. 14%ptU 2016—1 
*JftfiC'91-96_ 

6% *8308 

.OalPeni Ass. 2007 

MapTurin 9pc 1991 


226% L5 
05 7A2 
123% 3.1 
91% Ik 


tt 

161 

S92 


U 

12 

L4 

ISO 


r 



AMERICANS 



Me TO 

Cm IPerlCrt 

23 
34 
17 

43 

U 

M 
ZB 


»4g 

*m 

5121 

— 

SX20 

— 

JL80 

_ 

ZOc 

— 


— 


r— 

a SUI 

— 


PaM 

F.MjJ<*Ji 

Mar a* ho 
A p Jr Oc 
M; h 4 
Mar JP S 


AMERICANS— CanL 

... i ri*?! 


Fb My An 
flpJiyOe ■ 
Ja Ap Jr 

My An N 

FbMrAa 
Mar JaP S 
Oc Ja Ap 
Ja Ap Jiy 
F My An 


. foxier ItaAeaiiM SI. 
FMAmce.NB.Rn.Sl— 
JtemricaaT.fiT.Sl. 
TUncrttediSl 

MAiWTedifl! 


JaApOy 
Mr J* Se 
Mar JM 
Oc A AP 
F My A* 


B A Bartumrrtean a — 
Jan token H.V. SHF — 
OnBASIXCorp.— — 

R BHIAttaiOeSl 

NMbarihSL- 

OPBcftSUtia 

% SMUMf l eK* 
in HVWBKi ~“”i 

Q Baw*>Fer. 163^ — J 
N Biweidc CarntJ — | 
ffliKMaCanvider 
0 CPCInULZSc 


fUfrMHi. 

Ap Jy Oc *■ 
Mar Jm S 
MvJn) S 
My An N 


De CSX Carp U3-HOO 

ID, EMFedlPcSLOO— 
jy Cai*fae«5e«60c— J 
N !aurpM*TnctBfl -J 
CenergyCmP-Se- 
... n*Kiru*nz5. 

Ja oimal New Vo* — 
ODrnebemM'atfsSlJ 
OOwyslerJ6% 

F Citicorp Mi 


F My A* - 
MrJtStfit 
F May An 


CityFnl Ffa Corp 1 

NCMgue-P.Sl 


&il litai. J1 - 


Dee. Augpmm 


MB' Jen 5 


NCoKiWniiHfttasU 

ICnmltMiSin. 

>mrZrfl.S5 — 

CoUtanSftwSOJ — | 
DanooaOilOOc 
E Una Carp. SI. 

Cc ' 


- J 5 
F My An 
Mar Jon 5 . 
MrJflSesDK 
F May An 
jBtAprJta 

Jan Apr J)y 
Mar Jwn S 
Mar Jon 5 
April I 
JnSepOcM 
Mar Jot S I 
RLMyA*»Jt< 
FcLUyknJta. 
Ja No A* M; 


IDenaa-Lodc MedU J 
( toi & Bratstreei SLJ 
N Eaten Corps. 50c-— , 
D VEnool 1 


FPLfrwpSOOl — 

a Db, Corpn. Abut, 30e 
0 First Chicago J5-™— . 
0 Fluor Corps. 62%c__J 

D Fart Motor J2 1 

. B}5ATX62%C 

Oa Gen. Elea. $1% ... 

Ji taa.FooACoipSl 

D SWear SI 


Iter Jm S 
No An A* 
Mr Jn Se 


Mb - Jon S Dll 
Fb Ap Afl lh^ 
Man Jn S 
Mar JarS 
uarABNi 
Mar Jin S 
Jm ApJiy 
JanApJtr 
Mr Jn Se 
Feb My Ax 


Innvh 

OaPHB 


JaAprM 
Ja Ap Jly 
F May A* 

Ja Ap kr 
«W Jy DO 
FO) My A* Nfa 
Fr My All N 
Mar Joe S L r 
F Apr A* N(P 
JlyDcJaaA 
Jm Apr Jty 
F May Ad 
Mar Jm S 





it Ajn Fir* S«0 BtSlJ 
. Si Wroem Fn. SI 
ly Hasbro BterSeySO^Q. 
tom Federal 5001 - 

E HoneywefiSlkO 

"iICnrpAaSlJ 

IndSlnC 

— , — HauG»Sl 

IBM Corn SL25- 
1C Industries 


i.Qc-tarttoBSorv 


ITT Com SI. 
InatmlBC. 


ingenufl-MSZ—J 

-(totilw*! 

Mulott.SUb 
atodkeerU 


! Cron. SI 

lime Star Ms SI 

..LantSO-Ul] 
SOc 


JOfLoootea 

OdloWsB 


lOqManof 

Ddfartel 


i-HaawerSft-. 

g lpiecta SLOO _ 

LyncbSl 

mpiter Mans. 

Corps 

UPIS25—J 
hca SI 
IH 




«9 


CaLEJesSk- 

’aancTetajaSUO-f 
Com. 25c- 
-.imbIE Mjc 

Ao^S^SkjJ 

ORepNVCorpnK- | 

h Rmamss — . 

D RadcaeS IntL O 
Mr IndtloeSl. 

. jS»*Le«Jl>i_ 

De Sad (8FJS1— 

Sp 5cotiSS625 


GivBlC<n.S2- 


poutbaeami Befl SI- 
nyCwpn 50-50— 

Co. | a^ci , 

DedTRW(nc.Sl% 

ren*MoS5— 

, Do JCydjktt. 91-5—1 
freacoJ625 
[Tune Inc. U 


S033*r— 

neneaSl 

[Tr*CWoridCOrpS5 — 
— Union Carbide SI —J 
DqUnLTcdi 


oStWooheora S3%- 


1 

51 


40P 

1ft 73 
• 54%. 283 
SOpaZOk 
nijZ73 
32 263 
12% 4.U 


L7k 
28% 22.4 
500* — 
34%nZ5k 
19% cl .3 
lVjb lft5 

26%M 17.4 
636p - 

45%B 25.4 
311,123 
26 305 
271ja 12k 
36% 263 


”3 


IftJlU 

50p E7J 
ITip ^ 
30%s(5k 
1_ 

294* 


StlM 


28 

617p 

U 


40*5711 


’-11 
JJ1 

J£, 


56*153 

46% 26.4 

af 

26*i 23.4 
20 — 
45%* 285 
96%n Z73 
21%* 185 
54%* 19k 
92% 14 
27 >3 
2ft * 7k 
166* - 
38%« 10-5 
1ft 34 

mvs 153 
39% 225 
19% 315 
23% 203 
20% 9.4 


M%j^2 
SOP 


__ _J4k 
40% 203 
68% 263 
25% 9.4 
lSML2k 
60% 123 

3& L85 
43% 264 
3>%S 19.6 
34% 123 
10% 143 

28% B 15 

43 — 

32 295 
12%* 9.4 
32% U 
32% 75 

371,75 
„ 75 

m 2611 

2ft 25 
44% 205 
18% 12k 
25% 289 
28% 105 
33% 25 
31% 215 
a 3010 
62% 16.4 
36 0911 


.UR 

60c] - 1 20 
21 


bSL41 — 
SUE - 
S60C - 
SL44 — 

si5a — 

ejh - 

12t - 
S68C - 
SZkO - 

mw- 

72c _ 

sure - 
non - 

SL20 - 

sux - 
3a - 
sax - 

50c - 
. 1« - 
BOO - 
S2.4# _ 
S1.92 - 
SI DC - 
5226 - 
Q40c - 
SL2C - 
S23C - 


SLlri ~ 


5L2d- 


»DE - 
SL2C - 
33-40 — 
hSLH - 

634c — 

SU! - 
40i - 
S24C _ 
yi an _ 
$220 - 
SMt - 

S244 - 
40c - 
88c - 
12 _ 

SL9C I 
50i - 
S248 - 
BU2 — 
S4 j4C - 
SL44 — 

noo 

S2kO - 
SLOO - 
SUJ - 
60c — 
SJ.9H - 
$1M - 


•a 

$23! 

IS2-2C 

$64 

S10C 

SL77 

S5-4C 

40c 

o:»r 

$156 

b$LZI 

SUri 

44c 

HDfl 

S133 

2D> 

5152 

SUX 

$5kt 

$1-9! 

$23t 

$3DC 

$292 

10 % 

53.M 

82c 

b27.2t 

Slk4 

40c 

$3-40 

$L4D 

SUX 

15.40 

SLM 


MaSJD [Bl Montreal I — 
Ja Ap Jp Oc Bk. Non Soli- 
— VBamcK Res Cofp< 

Ap Jy Oc Ja 8CE| 

May No*. rBow Valleyf 

Ja Ap Jy OqBrascast 


CANADIANS 

16%i75 . 
7X7pK7J 
7rfT-J 


— VSreainairrRs.—-. 
Ft My Ap Hi Canlnpkk. J2___J 

Mr ' J» Can. Pacific 1 

My J*n DB.4pe0eb.El00- 
Ja Ap Jy 8 Can. P. EnUl- 

Jn5pJJecJto PEda>Bay6B 

; - inWeiScepi i e4ta»-_J 
- ' SflUbGoMMIm. 

Ja Ap jy Oc Venn Cam 

Ap Jy Oc Ja VHmrkerSWCanO- 

Fe My Ao NO fMaHflqerSS 

Mr Jn Sp 8 HedsnrtBay I — 

MrJeSe Def Imperial Dill 

JmMJJL facet — : 

— Vlntl. Corona Res , 

Fe My An No • I Band Nat 6» 51 _| 

MaBey-Fer 1 

ftWepsi. 


Mmcudia EnpL. 

Pf’tcasResfl-— 
. — . D« ftBaAtaom. — 
MrJeSe Oe tayaiek.CM.1. 
Se De Hr Jt ieagraifl 


F My An NaKorantotanf B68 — ! 
Ja Ap Jy odvrnw Can Pipe- 


887p 1512 
lft 26.4 
358p - 
IV, 293 
12 b 264 
.34%* 105 
16%& 286 


4J7p 
10% 263 
U%1511 
21h 267 
11% 2.4 
2ft 2611 
UmO.4 

UOP 

HOP 

U5p 


SLOT — 


2k 


4.9 


BANKS, HP & LEASING 

I lad I Bh I |TOj 
bI I Met ICfriGrisI 


J»«AH2$A1 


ManAlpeniear FL100 1 £100^25 


Jely Allied (ritf. 

knkacher<HJ50p 4 
— lancodeBMBoSJV. 

Feta An* Banco d» SaxomferJ 666 
My Dec Baflk Ireland lr£l__| 287 
Bank Land 


Anta Feb, 


jBk-Lm (UKKl _( 220 


JawtoiA ScaUanlD 

AaSSmaiptaya 
JaMCatrr Altai El — , 
> HorjCDw Dtsanan 2l>p — 
April ICaan. Bk o( WaleiJ 


M« 
MBtb 


CoanerrM DM10 — I Ofl 


Cbgn.MPLXrlOO.- 


Orc. 


jBly 


Prta* 

232 


peMKfae Bk DM5®—] Q43W155 


Npn EngHdl Amc. 

Fine Nai Fta. 10p, 
PFtatPaiHIcHltaafr- 
Jane Dec Serrprd ta NaWnal— 317 
Goade O’. HtyJp — - 94 

Gn mess Pm 68 

AufHandrai5p — ~l 158 
Jely Hill Samuel 

78 

278 


0Ci9K&Stapg.KK5m. 

Sept katphlLfolEl 

Dec Kins &Sbacon20p- 158 


May 
Jan 
Jane 

sft 

Mr Jp Se DrilH&rpSS 

May D«waBonFiK.20p | 

Jbly jMerarySecs 


r. Idamon, Benson L. 
Apr Lloyds £1 


jSJSSSWj £77%tl3J 


Jne Deq Db.10%pc9348 CM 
ZZ7 


Jm Dec Nat Alisi Bk. AS1 

Aug Apr Nil WesLEl 1 6(5 

Jm too™ Bank CO— at 

Jum todikc Kdg SAS15J SZft^k 

Decto*«kiUU)HWgs-] "" ~ 


J*MRofBBk.oIScal J 254 


OatSenrodersa. 


743 


Ag iribec. Patiflc SUI 
Dec JmSmkbSt Aabm 
May Od Standard Chared. O 4 467 

Mar Sea Union DrscoantO 

Ja Ap Jy 0cWetsFBHS5- , 

Ja* Jtff WcnpocSi j 29641T b 

Apr Oct DeaWfiMndt 20p 




£14U 


bk 


272 
29.4 
2-4 
445* 175 


378 


5U 


Jk 

Ik 

02 

165 


£21%j203 


455 

595 

07 

23 

480 

375 


bk 


LU 

182% T74 
“ « 
3k 
11-2 
3k 
HU2 
7k 
19.4, 
MJ2^ 
05 
S3 
113 
612 
15.4 
167 
1U 


135 


99«7k 
37 




£ZZ^64 

44 


0X2 


MB73C 3JL 
dB6» * 

iaun o 
oj — 

025% 23 
(0165* L9 
IHSOfti 8 

10.15 — 
B15J 33 
ul63! 33 
9.2 - 
2838 - 
25 — 
2X3 23 
»12Tt - 

tom 8 

i2« - 

$62.73 24 

Q64iJ £k 
_ 

♦X25 - 
TlA 23 
Si - 
112 8 
MIA - 
1125 - 
&2! — 
14i 8 
2165 3 7 
0SI32 - 
tlX 24 
♦UJ - 
25J U 
07%*J3?4 
|IUO%56l37.4l 
TQZSc 28 
Si 3k 
055%, - 
QSUX — 


H45 - 

t**5 33 
1BJ - 
WSL2C — 
25 - 
295 L9 
37 C - 
QS2.U - 
Q26c 29 
W3 35 


P* 
63) 5X 


9/ — 

7.4 5.4 
52 98 
66 8 

68 
6jD 73 
61 7 2 
31 - 
81 - 
8J 
BX 66 
31 

13* 

42(12-7 
72 
215 29 

5.4 
13 
24 18.4 
55 - 

ii * 
60 
75 

4.4 

6.4 
61 
6! 

41 
9J 
f9J 
»n b _ 


73 


Hire Purchase, Lessing, etc. 


May Od toUe'slHd9sllOp„ 29 

May CtaB'cneFUOO — 

Mar Jidy LfdkanFhOOp — 62 

FCb Od door^ne Mere. 10c- 

Oct Apr *rw. FHunclal. — _ 214 |1L3 

Mb *w Kltaflfi.Lcm 10c- U5 

Mar Oa WjynrFnaoCT— — 77 

l%truaqrMiwJddrlR2QpJ 153 


15122 



Feb 

Jao 

Dec. 

“ay 


Sen 

apr. 

fi 

Feta 

Feb 

Aa»- 

Mr 

Aug. 

*•1 

Jm 

Oa 

Dec 

Ja Ap 

Jm 

Jan 

July 

Jan 

Fib 

Feb- 

Jm 

Jan 


BEERS, WINES & SPIRITS 


Dec Dn.9%DcCar.9ML 

Oa BorkBngujm 

Feb Bram Ubdbeirl-— 
July Buckley's Brew. — 
Ms DubwrtH.PJSp — 
Oa Sarfc (MatdHNrl — 
July Ctamurts 6w. iHdpJ 

jpDnenMUJU 

Oa Wsiltas50p— — 
Aug ria Ami ArumoadJ 
Jn KHer&uBITaa.AJ 
Frt SreemHWMkr 
GreweiOig — 


Feb 

ItoJliinH U Bi d MDiSO. — | 

■JatyfarBli Otablen 

jtaef ' " 

JmkMrrrydowu Wine 


An* FRndcSe (8) lOp — 
So*ScaU4Ne«209 — | 

Mi JmfirHp ... 

JiJy WMbrtM ‘A' 
jayiwop. 1 (tafley - 


ZU 

3k 

70 

21 

540 

3k 

tU9 

Z9 

51 

FLU 

079 

8 

250 

154 

♦40 

3k 

£382 

73 

133 

ZS3 

"SS 

25X 

24 

375 

3k 

18X6 

23 

51 

3k 

2J 

10 

138 

M3 

4.91 

30 

575 

253 

1120 

3k 

240 

3k 

90 

1.9 

602 

3k 

1115 

2.9 

298 

K1Z 

13k! 

14 

440s 

17k 

101 

8 

340 

2U2 

1525 

42 

160 

36 

44b 

31 

166 

ZU2 

7*35 

2.9 

254* 

07.6 

■ 16.M 

32 

74 

B9.4 

1bX7t 

23' 

137 

Z53 

4X5 

3X 

Win 

17.6 

B71% 

20 

335 

253 

2.4 

10 

70 

HJ2 

1173 

22 

33S 

SJJ 

HL3J33 

226 

3k 

15-75 

20 

147 

ill 

«0 

3:7 

14ft 

JU 

2117 

130 


2« 

22 

226 

36 

ta<» 

920 

332 

flk 

76)3.0 


3.7 

4» 

351 
4lj 

7.ffl 

Hl85 

7-dU 

24 - 
65 105 
7X 193) 
78 98 
28 126 
63102 

53 8 


61] 1X9 
3*133 
21 8 
2713.9 
OX - 
5k 105 
3J 182 

7U12J 
5X 78 
38133 

5.4 133 
27 175 
65 64 
3J 8 
21165 
41 108 
3X132 
36113 

3.4 17.6 
44 10.0 
62 Bl 
IX 240 
35153 
23 18.9 
36138 
39175 
6819k 
4jbjl21 

a 4^ 10k 

3J.14J 


LONDON SHARE SERVICE 


BEERS, WINES — Cont 


PA 


Dec 

Dec 


8^*0004 Brtw 'A* 5* J 208 
JnJyi Do. Nan. V.50p J 155 


^1 tu\£i 


BUILDING, TIMBER, ROADS 


a.sp=SEj 

- -4MDcd Plant Sp 

— IfAmco Ind Mbs' 

toy gpSelA, 

i— — ■ 

Baqgtndge Brick 
Batey(BeullOp — 
ifH J )10p_] 
Off. lOp 



tSJS* 

ilfc 



... . Cm.™ 

- . — IM-.. P 

Sm- ter JCowrytlde Prop* — 

Oa AcndlCreudi ID) 20p 

S« Marl Dew (George) 2Sp 



April 

te*. Se«t|vJemi3sAS50 , 

Apr fafWoJiBtnoes Pa. 1® 

Feb. AuilLaUam CJ J £1 

JdyumnwWJ 
- “ (FJ8J 


. n&H.-J 105 

iLSoahem-} 13b 

wManden (KidgJ J 16S 

JOUntafi* Hafatai _| 240 
wider* (Jake) 20p 
y&HoMfl 
rtul 



Z53 
281 
15 4 
— M12 
ZU 29X0 
N 2U2 
137 2U2 
78 252 
U 9.4 

112 Mid 

— 135 
6M 135 
ISO* 17k 
725 1135 
100 

130 HJ2l 
210 29.4 
364 29.4 
19% 113 
70 15.4. 

26* D0J2I 

IKWrrab.) J E1£0 

stenard J 100 035 

alDp__Z] 36 b4X2l 

175 E.4 

JOytRugbyP. Corner* _—] 126 09.4 



June 


SfdUSfiBGruep- 

bAFWw- 
i Bnck_— 

JidytSrartUJ 18p 

NoriTanux 50p 

(■Tay Homes 

Oa TaykrWmdnm_ 
OarnOwnr Group __ 

NaejTma& Anwtd 

rremH ukfcnsslflp 

I'orriit Cap. — r 

iBMGmp J 

itmagHnsZ^-l 
Slone 10p_ 

dWtetaSpH 
rtagWKTIiPO- 

Nm.|wws Blake 

tBnn— _ 

sGrtnwlOp. 

VdsordCwmony) — . 
r(Ceo) 


352 &35 
186 035 
215 SU 
19 
22 
32 [15.4 
96* 17k. 
237 UU2 
256 2U2] 
22 19.4, 
3i imi 
7b 15.4 
129 135 
6b 294 
166 SU2 
54 1L2 
610 15.4 
515 29.4 
2U 15.4 

138 JUT) 
68 N43Q 

12 me 

68* 17k 
M 15.4 
40 26X1 
5$ 36 
95 BUZ 


206 129.4 
265 K12| 
73 294 
63 135 
96* 17k 

236 28J 

CAfted)— f 250 113 
&Stm20pJ 225 0k 


256 252 
74 

u pro 
300 5i5 
59407k 
292*135 
52 Z5J 
305*294 
130 135 
264 29.4 
187 112 
268 29.4 
35 3k 
190 1211 
60 135 
U 15.4 
168 
167 
60 3k 
282 154 
66 3k 
31 272 
224 135 
119 035 


11X 23 
725 8 
*2X 25 


03 « 
35 14 
T7X 35 
62! 37 
$18 Z.9 

762 U 
7.C 20 
175 OX 
3i 8 
dXl U 
2U 38 
20X 29 

as lx 
13 IX 
13X 44 
28 14 
8 - 

4X 22 
tU 38 
8X3 08 
3J 0 

— „. 8L4S 45 
69 &U|Q16tt>j38 

xd 8 
li 20 
151 2k 
tS04 54 
5J9 L4 
5J 22 
tL75 

3X 8 
56 8 

4X3 8 
4X5 8 

3X 27 
1613 0.9 
6X3 2k 
tax u 
15* 28 
14.9! 43 
13J 26 


61 26 
L5S 29 
010% - 
«6«25 
12J 3X 
161X7 54 
d75 2X 
MJ] 12 
175 X4 
023 34 
020 % 21 
d48j-8 


137 Bxj 
373 Z9.4 
43 LU 
2M B .2 
144 15.4 
310 253 
29 1X3 
94 53 

75 113. — . , 
tohij Ua&d 8 


68 U 
tlX 75 3k 
K3A2 3X 
3k4 IX 
T95J lk 
68 33 
118 30 
0211 4J 
78 29 
4X 24 
75 21 
98 8 
148 44 
KJ.75 4.9 
525 8 
54 33 

65 29 
2X91 21 
118 5.4 
158 24 
162! 73 
*9*X5 36 
48 5X 
1X81 28 
138 33 
075 25 
d5J! 18 
U5 8 

68120 
065 8 
78 13 

62 L9 

63 23 
225 24 

101 62 
F4X5 XI 
W 8 38 
td45 2X 
9158 21 
48 24 
7.92 X7 
1081 6X 
78 - 
8 

38 8 
X5 13 
22 17 
■mt *9 
ki 45 
48 # 
MUX 3X 
18 32 
$L2J _ 
U38 71 
3251 29 


L3M22 


33 

711 


164 
83 
10.9 
48 
ISO 
93 
,8k 
a.ll058 


7.4*112 


3X| 


5JQ5J 


BA 7k 
63 7 3 
3X2 60 
74 8 
22 145 
58 9.9 

3k 8 
38 173 


■ti 


|HU) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

55 


60(122 


481 


64 


94 


74 




U 


f72»- 


54cmj) 


no 


l78klLSl 

i3eijj 


83 9X 
7.9 10X 
38IL9 


72 


L42L4 


4.9 


4.9(94 


83} 58 


8X 


24104 


62)5-7 


540-41 


av 


5485 

43116 


344-7 

5(0281 


DedAlouFUD— . 
HAWaHIdgs- 


Mar 

May 


CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 


Aug. <kL AAedCaOndylQp— J 

Jan A*y (Menton lull — 

June Nov (ndnr Cbemltal . 

Ally Ott Anwt CtoWah. 

Ml BASF AG OH SQ 

June layer AG DM50 — | 

AprilOa Jlagden Inh. 

May Huy. Bren ChnralOp 

— IriLBenadlOpn ... 

Feta Aug, Jnt-TarPnLlOp-J 

Dec July to*Mng(WJ — 

Feb July Corfu Group — 

Jan. July Coau* Brb 

Ja*. July Du. 'A* NV 

Oct June Cory (Horace) 5p 

Dec Je*y EndaM.10p_ 

— Do.DeW.10p_ 

Augnt 60eknarGraa_ 

to Sept Elto & Emanl_— 

Mr Ju Sr De E*geO«rt U53LOO 

km Ok Halstead UJ lOp 

Mr Ju Se De Herode* Incl 

Fb My An; HkfcM* in 50p 

Jne HoeciKt DM 5 

Jim Dec DoFaiXOpcUnln.-l 

oa Apr* imp- Own, □ — 

Feta Aug Do. SpcPf. Q „ 

Jim No, Lapan*lBd*.50p. 

Jan Sea Leigb Merest* 5p 

Anas HMmlOp 

July Feb Harcem Hldgs.— 

Seaenber FMaieylR.HJ10pJ 

April NuvO lad*. ‘B’Xir. 20 

February Pentarp AS WSUO 

Jm JuhPtysalQp 

Apr. Sept Raw™ Win. Up — 

May Nuv. RenoMlOp 

Apr. Nut Son.*pta.lii4*a_4 


5rM BPD L120D, | 

Oa Suunrt Plastics 
Thargar Barden lOp-J 
HtaHe Storey* lOpJ 
May WuHenhalm Rrt _] 
r nrartotare Cheats. 


£84% 26.4 
237 15.4 
212 L4X 
340* 17k 
195 290 
50 29.4 
Bl 2.7 
B6%*20k 
112 
125 15.4 
14 no 
U0»MJ2| 

97 133 
2N0 16 
144 135 

124 135 
21*29.4 

US 133 

98 - 
35 16X 

202 2BX 
120 126 
tt 15.4 
£27% 4k 
435 17.9 
578 5k 
012 16 
733 1X3 
43%* 176 
293 29.4 
98 HL22I 
120 14X 
ZL6 2BX 
39 16.7 
£23% 19.4 
768 28X 
239* 17k 
2S7C5-2 
160 25.3 
389 2S2 

125 775 
UO 28X 

17 154 
194 135 
311 253 
58 B53 


KDOK * 
96J 65 
MO-9 5X 
68 8 
4X5 4J 
X9 8 
eQU% 8 
el4% 8 
72 18 
35 18 

33 8 
35 L9 
643 8 
46 2.9 
4k 2.9 
hU 30 
70 L4 

(266 08 
105.91 ZX 
721 - 

140 30 
*18% 20 
Q10% - 
30J 30 
35 x 
D636 23 
30 8 
4*3.< 8 
0Z.7 33 
9X25 36 
04% 68 
M132% WL2 
3JS 8 
17 * 23 
2X2 3X 
1&5 13 

142.43 30 
02 15 
u5X 27 
7.73 2k 
1X3 24 


.9115 
124 5k 
5k 113 
5X112 
4J 90 
L214X 
3J — 
[402 8 
23 8 
&3 1DX 
52165 
7JU3 
56 55 
8 

21 160 
2213 2 
1 - 
■13106 
3.9 9.9 


51 • 
19145 
13 20k 


2! 

3X 
4X 
<12 
32 
&1 
40 

tet 8 
52 M4 
31 • 
46 98 
84 


M 

6J 
7 A 

1JL4 

4 2 

28 

58 

46 

46 

0.4 

05 
56 

1L5 

32 

43 

48 

18 

46 

12 

ISi 

L9 

4J 


36i 


72 


L«18 

UUZffi 


1711L9 


140 


DRAPERY AND STORES 


Ok JtdjjASH Hldg* .. 
Nntenber HMcfa Je wO e r y Up- 
Jim UlleWoelOu- 


Amer Day 2%p. j 

Jum Arpuscatum 5p 

Jwe Da-A-Sta 
Oa Msmy— 

May,. Oa t Aumaauic I0p_— _j 


July BeacUeUi'A'. 
Bdv JBenlalb 10o_ 


Jan. 

Feta 

Feb 

Apr 

June 

Jan 

May 

Noe. 

April 

Apr 

do. 

Mi 

Feb 

Jan 

JM* 


Feb FBody Shop Int 5p — J 
Bofton Text- 5p 1 
JriySrenaer 


JWyBriLHuneStr*.. 

Any. Bran IN) 20p _| 

July Bwiai Gimp 50p 
CaMIAJ 




SKtS 1 ^ 


“ay 

Feb 

Dec 

June 

Jme 


toy 


“ay 

Jan 

Apr. 

May 

Jriy 

Dec 

JuH ' 

Mar 

Mar. 

A#* 

Feta 

Jm. 

Kay 

Jan. 

to 

Apr 

May 

Dec 

Dae 

Aft- 

Mar 

Oa 

jwy 


OdMeftwtterirrilOp 

•Ho*"*'* 

Octmixoes Group lto_] 

6weton*lll Hldg*. 10p_ | 

DedE»*&Gatal5p_ZJ 
Mt prweS»B__r^ 

Jan. OctkianlOp 

“EjwbimZOo 

6d|tfiw Art Den. So_ 
OafunKMonil 10p_ 
&lt unuinster 10p 

JsMFllWf Broj-^— . 
OedFrewtaiis. 


■E «toS^ 

HOp_Z J 
5*1 — 

20p_ 

LOp— 

J 


JatyfGWdUMtaGip.—. 
Gaxbiian Bres.5p,„ 
Grattan— . 


DedGrm llotvercai 

DkJgusa 


Jriyfo?ft^waxaJ 

Nu*. Hbtc 4m«u 20s J 
JunejHetaie Lon. lOp 
HenrioeatCA.] IDp.JJ 

JuhgimvpnbU.) Up— j 

OcnHaiasGruupSp. . , 

OwHoinr Charm lOp . _ 
Jwk| Du. 7 pcU 1997-04 

jHndHuugeodkruse 

AugJJonesrEneit) lOpij 
OcftKe«UBbu)50— J 

Apr JuatK Pnfle 2Dp. 

MovILm Cover 


440 1X2 

26 29.10 
52 135 

ft 781 
90 29.4 
60 29.4 
900 MX 
<5 252 
81*135 
90 294 
710 2ai 

20 um 

50 135 

[55 

.76 
464 J6 
m 993 
66 112 

39 135 
24 &11 

B5 25 3 
1« 15.4 
116 252 
23 272 
382* 17k 
81* >9.4 
687 28X 
USB 17k 
58* 194 
124 133 
100 29.4 
3b 11*81 
80 3k 

40 252 
155 2412 
230 12X1 
224 154 
268 15.4 

7b 154 
49 r79 
123 154 
34* 176 
84 25 2 
tt 25X 
62 3k 
224 U 
17 OT3 
250 S3 
830 1L2 
772 27 X 
U 1*4.7 
304 NJ2 
£259* 176 
232 135 

27 3k 
54 1083 

210 19.4 
27 2B.1 
340 L54 
Q99 135 
113 25J 
82 252 
48 5 2 
2ft LU 
113 UX5 


458 5.7 

L5 24 
6— — 
2X5 8 
2X3 8 
■ 717J 3J 
<36 0.9 
1032 27 
2X 8 
U2.7 44 

10 8 
6X3 2k 
90 8 
FSX 34 
05 — 
28 28 
110.91 24 
42.9 24 
b75 32 
4.9 18 
«X 8 
18 - 
*028 X9 


M.92 4.4 
158 S3 
30 8 
BLP 8 
25 2X 
30 31 

3X2 8 
0-05 - 
556 3.4 
f4X 21 
5X 32 
65X5 28 
f820 25 

d28 L4 
15 8 
4.4 20 

38 28 
LC 15 

8 

3fl 47 
tua 13 
1U0 13 
0X1 - 
80u23 
09%% M 
40l 24 
14818 
oeOx ok 
16251 19 
28 IX 
27! 50 
07% _ 
80 U 

39 11 
41X3 45 

15 8 
3k7l4X 


4XH131 


19(133 


4-U 


36 8 
54 8 
28 128 
U7156 
3JI3X 
3 2 8 
05 59k 
- 19.7 
20 8 
162 


43*9J 

35 
10.9 
155 

* 


193 
19X 
1 2X0 

J1L9 
2912X2 


*4 


30 

16 

38 

0.7 

25) 

70 

sm 

nS 


13.9 


193 

8 ' 
♦ 

8.9 

262 

128 


a 133 
10.9 
4.4 
3xtea® 


4618.91 

21414 

48 4 

LJMX 

221*7 


137 

19J 

245 

100 

390 

123 

248 

95 


64735 
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HOTEL S Co uthwod . ... 

Kt-ftLIaL 


Sbfh 

Non Hotels 90- 
-A-10P- 



INDUSTRIALS (MtecoL) 


Oa AAHr 

OcUbMftswrOiWb- 

MAIMlOp 

te* lAammGrtinP—. 
•p* (aramai Bra*. IOp- 

. ESSfiSS 1 

Kata Atom Fft 7%p4 
Od KerMONftMc-— 
Kpp te toemWlOb 

Dec tetftoiCMftmr — 

teg %e«an lDp— 
KtiaaBTrwlA> — 

(sMeylMLTa 

MM.Br. Eta. 12%P— 
Nm tone Brit Pom— — ■ 
Maoc.Enerw5(L_ 
Adi tone Biot Mmm< 

♦AsncSwriOttall 
(bjbftyitodrieylOP- 

^ KMABSb23. 

JH MiMtirCU- - 
JUI nMGrsw — 
SrBEIBefd. 

Jdt) 9ETEC 

Nun. BTR 
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VERSATILE 

STRUCTURES 


For Offices, Factories, 
Warehouses 


Lons Crentkm. Aylesbury, Bucks 

HP189BB 

Tel: Long Crendon (0844) 208481 
Telex: 83248 


CONTRACTS 


THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 


Property rights versus the public interest 


FOR THREE days this week the freeholds of the nrtmerties of The 1967 Act (as amended in account of the practical effects 
pc Government will be defend- the Duke’s estate, rontravened 1969. 1970. 1974 and 1980) lays of the Leasehold Reform Act. 
ing itself before the European the convention. down the conditions which must the essential question was 

Court of Human Rights in Since 1887 25 Bills were intro- be satisfied before the tenant whether the Government 
Strasbourg. duced. unsuccessfully, to deal becomes entitled to the right breached the trustees’ rights 

This Is in a series of cases in- with the enfranchisement of of acquisition of the house he under the convention by em- 
volvtng Article 1 of the First leaseholds. has occupied. 


Extension 
of Ranby 
prison 

The Home Office has awarded a 
£4.1 m contr act to HIGGS & HILL 
NORTHERN for coast ruction of 
accommodation at HM Prison, 
Ranby. Nottinghamshire. Due 
for completion in March, 1987, 
the contract comprises five main 
buildings with assorted external 
works, covering a gross floor area 
of about 7.700 sq metres. Work 
will be carried out on two sites 
within previously constructed 
secure compounds. A main two- 
storey accommodation and ad- 
ministration block, together with 
a two-storey chapel and educa- 
tion unit and a single-storey 
farms and gardens building will 
he constructed on the larger 
southern site. The smaller north- 
ern site will accommodate a two- 
storey construction industry 
training building and a single- 
Storey timber store. 


Access data facility to 
be built by Kyle Stewart 

Refurbishment contracts for the £217,000 contract due for com- 
Access credit card company, pletion in the autumn. 

Thames Television and the * 

London Hilton, worth a total of W IMPLY CONSTRUCTION UK 
more than £6m, have been has been awarded two separate 

awarded to KYLE STEWART, contracts valued at £3.25ra on _ . , 

Largest is a £S.7m conversion the Crihbs Causeway Develop- ! Protocol to the European Con- By the time of the legstiation • The tenancy must be ions. 

project to provide a data com- moor for J. T. Baylis in BristoL " - - - .... 

munications facility for Access Under one contract, valued at 
on the former Ilford film site in £2.5m. two warehouses are to be 
B^ildon, Essex. The 8100 sy built for B. & Q. and Toys “R " 
metres building will have new us. Eacb warehouse is about 
services, including computer 4,000 sq metres and will be con- 
suites, and will be re-roofed and strutted of a metal clad and 
re-fitted. Two other buildings structural steel frame with fac- 
on the site will also be refur- ing brickwork to dado. Another, 
bished, and a car park will be at £lm, covers provision of roads, 
laid out, with overall completion sewers and sernces. Work :has 
j,,. 1oQC . , T ..HA. started for completion in OctO- 

m I st * 1 . ; A* ber. Completion of an opera- 

Hliton m Park Lane., staff facih- t fonal control centre and vehicle 
ties will be provided under a maintenance workshop for tbe 
£280,000 contract to convert and British Gas Corporation, after 
upgrade basement areas, with the original contractor went into 
work due for completion later liquidation, is to be undertaken 

^ «* 

vision at Euston Road, new ^ ls a steoj-framed building on 


vention on Human Rights which in 1907 all The politicians were defined as more than 21 years; 
guarantees the right of pro- agreed that the law should allow . • The rateable value of the 
perty, subject only to confisca- a long leaseholder the right to house must not exceed £750. or 
tion in the public interest and buy the freehold. £1,500 if the house Is in Greater 

to conditions for which the law However, the political paths London; 
provides. ■ ' divided sharply at that point • The annual rent must be low. 

This time, however, the . Th® Labour Government's defined as less than two-thirds 
Government is not in the dock, ' r * ew was that the basic principle of the rateable value; 
since it is seeking to uphold nil- 9 f a reform which would do • The tenant must occupy the 
Logs by the commission that justice between the parties house as his only or main resi- 
there has been no violation of ‘ should be that the freeholder deuce for at least three years 
the convention. owns the land and the occupy- before giving notice of his wish 

The main cases involve leaseholder is morally to exercise his rights, 

fonner shareholders In the ship- entitled to the ownership of the If those conditions are 
building and aircraft companies building which has been put on present the tenant can buy the 
nationalised in 1977 by the last “d maintained on the land." freehold on one or other of 
Labour Government. The Conservative Opposition’s two bases of valuation. 

The shareholders claim the was that the leaseholder The 1967 basis of valuation 
compensation the Government shoull pay a fair market price applies to lower range proper- 

, ... „ 4 — .paid for the take-over was for both land and house. It was ties, and the 1974 basis of 

dubbing facilities and tele-cine piled foiuidations with cayity totally inadequate and fell foul “Eued that everybody con- valuation - applies to higher 
transfer rooms are being created block walls and double glazing, » ~* - - — -■* - * — -■* - ^ - lu - 


fronx existing offices under a for completion in November. 


Kensington job 
for Taylor 
Woodrow 


WIMFENNY CONSTRUCTION 


houses. Fairclough will install 
kitchen units, sanitary fittings, 
plumbing, heating and electrical 
systems. Roofs, balconies and 
brickwork will be repaired and 
a new entrance constructed for 
Curran House. Completion is 
scheduled for November. 

* 

IRWINS has been awarded a 
part in one of the largest con- 
struction projects in the City of 


powering tenants to acquire 
their property on the terms 
and conditions laid down by the 

The question had to he 
approached by considering 
whether the legislation was 
compatible with the convention 
rather than by separate examin- 
ation of the 80 individual trans- 
actions. 

Hie commission concluded 
unanimously that the phrase 
“in the public interest" in 
Article 1 did not refer exclu- 
sively to taking property tor 
a public purpose. 

Taking property could be con- 
sidered in princple to be " in 
the public interest ” where the 
property was taken in pursu- 
ance of legitimate public, social 
or other policies, notwithstand- 
ing that the property was not 
to be put to any public use. 

Leasehold enfranchisement 


A £3m contract to build an office 
and residential development has 
been won by TAYLOR WOOD- 
ROW CONSTRUCTION. The . _ 

GROUP has orders worth £3. am order for the building in Wrights London. Lloyds’ Redevelopment 
for three of its main operating Lane, Kensington. W8. has been placed its £157m office complex 
divisions. Largest is for the placed by Wrights Lane Develop- in Lime Street with Boris Con- 
building division for a £900,000 m ents. Work has started for struct! on under a management 

completion in Octnber, 1986. The contract Irwins work, -which 
seven -storey building will pro- will be worth about £2m, will 
vide 15,500 sq ft of office space consist of structural concrete 
and 18, one- to three-bedrooraed work, together with granite pav- 
flats. Car parking will be at ings and setts to the main con- 
basement level with plant rooms 


extension at Sam Smiths Tad- 
caster Brewery. Other contracts 
in Yorkshire include Phase n 
industrial units at Ravensthorpe 
for Kirklees Development Com- 
pany (£330.000). completion of 

Hal lga te House offices, Doncaster on the roof, 
for English Estates (£350,000) 
and the re-cladding and replace- 
ment of ceilings at Salendine 
Nook High School for Kirklees 
Metropolitan Council (£175,000). 

In Lancashire the division is to 
build shop and store develop- 
ments in the new Wigan shop- 
ping complex under a £575,000 
contract and Blackburn Borough 
Council has awarded Wlm penny 
its second contract for the re- 


ON a contract worth nearly £lm 
FAIRCLOUGH BUILDING is 
carrying out a refurbishment 
programme on the Lucan Estate 
in Chelsea. For the Royal 
Borough of Kensington and Chel- 
sea. the project entails internal 
and external rehabilitation of 45 


course and entrance areas, as 
well as to parts of the lower 
ground floor within the main 
building. 

* 

BRI-BtAC GROUP has been 
awarded a design and build con- 
tract by Cyan amid of Great 
Britain for a £3.75m formulation 
complex. Other work being 
undertaken by the group Include 
a ten month design and build 
contract value about £3m for 
Pirelli General at Bishopstoke. 


flats and three studios in Keppel 

cladding of multi-storey flats at and Curran Houses, together Hamp*5hlre7"a ”ca ble factory and 
Mill Hill (£315,000). with upgrading two neighbouring offices with completion in July. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIARY 


TODAY 

Commons: Debars on an Opposition 
motion entitled the failure of the 
Government's policies to meet Britain's 
skill needs. Motion on the European 
Communities (Definition of Treaties) 
(Third ACP-EEC Convention of Lome) 
Order. Opposed private business' at 
7-00 pm. 

. Lords: Enduring Powers of Attorney 
Bill, consideration of Commons amend- 
ment. Ports (Finance) Bill. Thinl Read- 
ing. Local Government Bill. Report. 
Gaming (Bingo) Bill. Committee. Agri- 
cultural Training Board Bill, Committee. 
Rating (Revaluation Rebates) (Scot- 
land) Bill. Committee. 

' Select Committees: • Environment — 
Suhiecu Radioactive" 'waste. Witness-. 
TUC. National Union of Seamen (Room 
20, 4.30 pm). Home Affairs: Sub- 
committee on Race Relations and Im- 
migration — Subject: Immigration from 
the Indian sub-continent. Witness: 
Home Office (Room 6. 4.15 pm). 
Foreign Affairs — Subject: linesco. 
Witnesses: United Nations Association; 
die Britain in Unaaco Committee (Room 
8. 4.30 pm). 

TOMORROW 

Commons: European Communities 
(Finance) Bill. Consideration of Lords 
amendments to the Representation of 
the People Bill. 

Lords: Wildlife end Countryside 
(Amandment) Bill, Third Reading. 
Social Security Bill. Committee- Hill 
Farming Bill. Third Reading. Local 
Government (Access of Information) 
Bill. Report. Rating (Revaluation Re- 
bates) (Scotland) Sill. Commute*. 

Select CommtttMB: Editor* Ion. 

Science and the Arts — Subject: 
Scrutiny session on the Green Paper 
on the development of higher educa- 
tion Into tho 19S0a. Witnesses: Rt Hon 


Sir Keith Joseph. MP. Education Secre- 
tary. and officials (Room 15. 10.45 pm). 
Parliamentary Commissioner far 
Administration — Subject: Annual Re- 
port for 1904. Witness: St Geoffrey 
Often (Room 5. 4.30 pm). Defence— 
Subject: Future of the Roval Dockyards. 
Witnesses: Plymouth City Council: 
Devon County Council and Cornwall 
County Council. Mr John Gannett 
(Roam 18. 4.50 am). Committee an 
a Private Bill — Felixstowe Dock and 
Railway (Room 11. 11.00 am}. 

' WEDNESDAY - 

Commons: Remaining stages of the 
Food and Environment Protection Bill. 
Motions on-. the. Northern Ireland Act 
1 97* < Interim Period Extension) Order 
and tho Northern Ireland (Emergency 
Provisions) Act 1978 Continuance 
Order. 

Lords: Motion to agree the second 
report (ram the Procedure Committee. 
Motion to take not* of the mntament 
on the Defence Estimates 1985. Un- 
starred question asking the Govern- 
ment whether they are satisfied that 
the naw proposals for the control and 
management of the financial and invest- 
ment services in the City of London 
will promote the Interests of individual 
small shareholders. 

Select Committees: Walsh Affairs — 
Subject: Proposed redundancies M BP 
Uandarcy. Witnesses: BP: West 
Glamorgan County Council: union 
to pro* an ta liven (Room 18. 10.30 am). 
Defence — Subject: Future of the Royal 
Dockyards. Witnesses: MOD, Council 
of CiviL Service Unions (Roar* IB, 
10.50 am). Trade and Industry — - 
Subject: Tourism in the UK. Witness: 
Rt Hon Peter Rees MP. Chief Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Room 15. 11.00 
am). Public Accounts — Subject: 
Funding of Scottish colleges. Witness: 


of lie right to prompt and ade- earned acted on the assumption range properties, the effect of 
quate compensation for their Hut on a known and predeter- the 1967 basis of valuation is 
property interests. (This is dis- mined date, both house and site that the tenant pays app roxi- 

cussed on Page 6.) would revert to the landlord. inately the site value and noth- was such a legitimate purpose. 

However, another unrelated, " The legislation in the 60s ing for the buildings on tbe site, even if the tenant could enfran- 
case on the same article involves took sway the landlord’s rights The 1974 basis of valuation 
a claim by the trustees of the to resume possession of his is more generous to landlords 
late Duke of Westminster’s house and presented them to an and provides a price approxi- 
es tat®- occupying leaseholder. mately equivalent to the market 

The say that the Leasehold That was a form of confisca- value of both the site and the 

Reform Act 1967, whereby some tion, not made the less so by house. 

80 transactions were effected by the fact that the leaseholder The European Commission on 
tenants exercising their powers was also given the right to boy Human Rights said in Ma y 1984 
compulsorily to acquire the the site. that although it must take 


chise one week and sell for a 
large sum of money, with 
vacant posession, the next. 

The crucial issue remained 
whether Interfering with the 
landlord's property rights was 
proportionate to the legitimate 
aim of pursuing a policy of 
leasehold enfranchisement 


The right to compensation for 
the state taking p*w**ty is in- 
herent in Article 1 of First 
Protocol in so far as the pay- 
ment of compensation may be 
jj^essary to prttffw the appro- 
priate relationship of propor- 
tionality between tbe bug 
ference with the individual's 
rights and the public interest- 
Here, however, the state is en- 
titled to invoke the margin of 

appreciation. 

A violation of Article 1 could 
be held to arise only if it were 
clearly established that there 
was a real and substantial dis- 
proportion between the burden 
imposed on the . individual and 
what could be reasonably con- 
sidered justifiable in the light 
of the public Interest objec- 
tives being pursued by the 
state. 

This margin of appreciation 
by national authorities - was 
broad, and could be overridden 
by the convention only where 
there was a real sense, of. dis- 
proportionate treatment. 

The commission thought -that 
the purpose of leasehold en- 
franchisement and the terms 
and conditions for enfranchise- 
ment in the UK legislation 
established full compliance with 
the public interest requirement 
and was subject to conditions 
provided for by law. There 
seems little prospect that the 
court will think otherwise, 

Jus tinian 


INSURANCE 


Attempt to end legal wrangling on asbestos disease 


BY TERRY DODSWORTH IN NEW YORK 

MR HARRY WELLINGTON, these flaws there are some 
dean of the Yale Law School, radical innovations in the pact; 
“ay go down in U.S. legal which, according to Mr Welllng- 
history as a key figure in the ton, may provide a precedent 
development of product liability for settling big suits in other 
law. He emerged last week as sectors of tbe U.S. economy, 
the main architect of what will To see why the deal was 
now be known as the Welling- negotiated, it is necessary to 
ton Agreement, a deal between consider the problem faring 
asbestos companies and their asbestos victims two-and-a-half 
insurers designed to bring more years ago, when companies and 
equitable treatment to victims their insurers first began to talk 
of asbestos-related diseases. of an alternative process of 
There are, as the signatories settling the legal wrangling 
acknowledge, some weaknesses that had grown up over 
in the agreement, most notably damages claims 
the absence of Man vi lie, the Asbestosis. a debilitating 
largest asbestos manufacturer, disease which attacks the lungs, 
which is unable to comply is believed to be the biggest 
Dnruirtmanr fs l,c Hm 0 i" because jt is still under the incidence of an industry- 

s*cta7 Services’ 0 — ’suhiact* 5 social jurisdiction of the bankruptcy related sickness to have come 
security reviews, witness: Mr Tony courts. However, set against to the courts. In the U.S. alone, 

Newton MP, Social Security Minister 
(Room 21, 4.15 pm). Environment — ■ 

Subject: Radioactive ornate. Witnesses: 

Association ol Metropolitan Authorities: 

Association of County Councils: Bed- 
fordshire County Council (Room 20. 

4.30 pm). Trade and Industry— Suhject: 

Rolls-Royce. Witnesses: representa- 
tives of the company (Room 15, 4.30 
pm), Commjjtee on Private Bills — 

Felixstowe Dock and Railway Bill 
(Room 11. 10.30 am): British Railways 
Bill (Room 9, 5.00 pm). 


THURSDAY 

Commons: Opposition debate on cuts 
in child benefit followed by debate 
on Housing Benefit. Motion op the 
Army, Air Force and Naval Discipline 
Acta (Continuation) Order. 

Lords: Controlled Drugs (Penalties) 
Bill, Committee. Social Security Bill. 
Committee. Road Traffic (Production 
of Documents) Bill, Third Reading. 
Sexual Offences Bill. Report. 

Select Committee — Felixstowe Dock 
end Railway Bill (Room 11, 10J0 am). 

FRIDAY 

Commons: Debate on the policing 
of the metropolis on a motion for 
the adjournment. 

Lords: Weights and Measures Act 
1963 (Various Foods) (Amendment) 
Order, motion lot approval, insurance 
(Foes) Bill. Commitree. Town and 
Country Planning (Amendment) Bill. 
Second Reading. Education Supoorr 
Grants (Amendment Regulations 1985. 
motion for approval. Surtpgecy 
Arrangements Bill, Committee. 


about 30,000 cases have been sequently been spent on legal ventional litigation but if they 
filed and 500 more are appear- arguments between the com- choose to approach the Claims 
ing every month. Damages ponies and their different Facility, they are promised 
payments so far amount to insurers, often leaving victims swift resolution of their claim 
about SLbn (£78lm) and are out in the cold. Plaintiffs have and the avoidance of large legal 
expected to reach several bit- been- found to receive only fees. 

lion dollars before the issue is about 35 cents of every dollar Second, the new agreement 
closed. awarded by the courts, and with will consolidate hearings on 

With such large mmn at 60 different legal jurisdictions claims in two centres. Boston 
stake, the product liability already involved, payments and San Francisco. This provl- 
lawyers have descended on the have varied enormously for sion is aimed at ensuring more 
issue in large numbers— and victims of similar jiinass ea. equitable arrangements . for 
they have found plenty to argue The new agreement seeks to people suffering from identical 
about Many asbestos-related end what Mr Wellington calls sicknesses, while speeding up 
health problems do not appear “ this legal nightmare ” in award procedures. . 
until up to 40 years after expo- several ways. First, it will Third, about 20 insurers anu 
sure. It can therefore be dlffl- . establish a private-sector alter- 30 asbestos companies have 
cult to decide which manufac- native to the courts— a new reached agreement on who 
turer was responsible for a Asbestos- Claims Farillty-4o pays what so that damages 
particular sickness, and equally which victims can apply for claims will not become mixed 
who the insurers were. damages. up in wrangling over who is 

A great deal of time has con- Victims can still pursue con- responsible for the payments. 
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BOARD MEETINGS— 
ffl n rtrt 

AWtd Conoids 
ERF 

Electric and General Invest 

Grampian Television _ 

imperial Co nt inent a l Gas As s ocia t ion 

KMen-E-Ze 

Latham (Jamas) 

Lonston Industrial 
MK Electric 
Toshiba 

Walker and 5talf 
Wests Grasp Intnl 


This announcement complies Kith the requirements of the Council ofThe Stock Exchange. 

It does not constitute m tfffer af, or imitation to the public to subscribe for or to purchase, any securities. 


cm 

CSR Finance Limited 

(huywptwated in the Stale of' Mew South Wales, Australia irith limited liability) 

A$40,000,000 

13 Vi per cent. Guaranteed Notes 1990 

Unconditionally guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

CSR limited 

(Incorporated in the Stale of ,Ynr South Wales. Australia rath limited liability) 

Issue Price 100% per cent. 

The folhneing have agreed to subscribe or procure subscribers for the Notes: 

ffflmh ms Bank Limited 


\ 


S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 
Basque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. 
Commerzbank Aktkuigesellschaft 
Deutsche Bank Aktiengeseflscliaft 
Morgan Stanley International 


KrefitibaokN.V. 

Bank of Tokyo International limited 

Basque Paribas 

Credit Strisee First Boston Limited 

Girozentrale und Bank der osterreiehbeben 
Sparkassen AktiengeseUschaft 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) limited Westpac Banking Corporation 

Application has been made fur the Noles, in hearer form in- the denomination of AS 1,000 each, 
constituting the above i*£iie lo be admitted to live Official List by the Council of The Stuck Exchange, 
subject only to the ititsue of the temporary Global Note. Interest will be payable annually in mi ear oa 
8th July, the first payment being inode on 8tii July, 1986. 

Particulars of the Notes, the Lsuer and the Guarantor ore available in the statistical services of Extel 
Statistical Services Limited. Copies of these particular may be obtained during usual business boure on 
any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays excepted) front the Company Announcements Office of the 
Quotations Department of The Stock Exchange, Tluosmoitan Street, Ljndon EC2P 2BT, up to and 
including 26lh June, 1985 Or during usual business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and public holidays 
excepted) at the addresses shown below up to and including 8th July, 1985:— 


Hambroe Bank Limited, 

41 BiidKipssalff, 

London ECS’riAA 


SlraiEfi, Turnbull & Co. limited, 

3 Mooigate Place. 

London EC2R &HR 


SWi June, 1965 


Graenwkli Cable Cotnmunlcstlans 
TrMRhouce Forte 
Wlwivav Watson 

DIVIDEND & 

African Dcvpt Bank Fits Rate Nate* 19M 
J4W -12 

Bank at Montraal Fits Rate Dent Notes 
1004 £171.71 

Berry Pacific Sterling Fund FI 14. 4n 
Chemical Naw York NV FRa Rate Sab 
NOUS 1994 S 245-97 
Girotentraie Und Bank Dar ott Seark Fit* 

Rate Notes 1991 S24.7G 
Scandinavian Financial stlg Fits Rates 
Notes 1990 £34012 

Scottish Mortgage and Trio* SOp 

Y «S? l *y. Ji 11 !. Fln Gtd Ftt * Rate Notes GR Hidss BocPf _ . _ 

1934 5171j71 General Accident Fire and Ulo Assurance 

FRIDAY -MINE. 2S 7I,K 1987-92 3 .7 fine. 7J.DC 1992-97 

COMPANY MEETINGS — J-tMot ^ W * 

C 2252U?“ , £c Trert ’ 11 Dwon * W '* general Motor* 7 tape 19*7-92 3AS7Soc 

HaSTof'&oJo^B^nera Hotel. B^aera *** **** 19M9 


WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
engagements during the week. The board meetings are mainly for 
the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends .concerned are iptwjma .or: 
finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based mainly on 
year’s timetables • • • 

COMPANY MEETINGS— 

Aberfovl*. 19 The Graon. 

Surrey. 11.30 

BSG Intel. Albany Hotel. Hill 
BirmlnalMiii. 11.00 
Crawther (John). Union MIIM. 

undue. Huddersfield. ItOO 
Earlys of Witney. Witney Mill. Witney. 

O*on. 12.00 

Gartmore American Securities, 2 St Mary 
Axe. EC. 11-00 

Gian field Lawrence. Dog and Fox. Hi ok 
Street. Wimbledon. SW. 10.30 
Marshalls Universal. 30-32 St Mary Axe. 

EC. 12.00 

Micro Business Systems, Vine Lane. Toofev 
Street. SE. 12.00 

TODAY 

BOARD MEETINGS— 

Flnalet 

Barton Graon 
Brown and TIWH 
Crooner (Junes) 

FasJilon and General Invest 
Health Cara Services 
Lawrle 

Old Court Currency Fund 
Racal Electronics 
Sconelilll 

Thermal Sdantlftc 
Volex 
Interims: 

Carroll Inds 
Nash Inds 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 

Aberdeen Trait 2,Sp 
Karris Queensivav 2-7 5 p 
Italy (Republic oO Fits Rate Notes 200S 
S67.S1 

Korea Exchanse Bank Fits Rate Notes 
1993 $483.44 

Metropolitan Water Kent Waterworks s« 

Db l .Spc 

Midland Intnl Financial Services Gtd Flto 
Rate Notes 1989 S241.72 
Nationwide Bids Society 10>«PCBdS 24I0IB5 
5J75PC. lOVncBds 30112185 5.31 25pe 
New Zealand Steel Devpt Fite Rate Notes 
1992 S480-28 

Peachey Property elipcDb 1983-88 
3.37 Spc 

Securities Trust of Scotland 2.7 b 
TOMORROW 

COMPANY MEETINGS 

Duport. Midland Hotel. New Street. 

Birmingham, 12.30 

Feedex Agricultural inds, Daisy Hill. 

Burotvrick. North Humberside. C OO 
Fouco Mlnsee, 2BS Long Acre. NecbeUs. 

Birmingham. 12.00 

Hartons. Great Eastern How. Liverpool 
Street, EC. 12.00 

LoriVn. - Ghv'l Manor Hotel. Rower. 

Sussex. 12.00 

Miles. 33 Tower Hill. St Katherines Wav. 

EC. 12.00 

Sean. Soirridd* Hotel. Orchard Street. 

W. 12.00 

Sheraton Securities, Inn on the Park. 

Hamilton Place. Park Lane. W. 12-on 
Smith St Aubyn. White Uon Court, Corn- 
hill. EC 12-00 
HOARD MEETINGS — 

Finals, 

Anchor Intnl Fend 
Ferranti 
Helms 
Hambras 
Hargreaves 
London Invest Trust 
Mercury Securities 
Ontomevies tu.s.Aj 
Parrish Cl. T.> . 

Petbow 
RFD 

Shaw Carpets 
wnltecron 
Marten: 

Crest Nicholson 
Jones (Ernest) (Jewellers] 

Standard Securities 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS — 

Albany Invest Trust Up 
Bankers Trust Oversea* Finances Fltg Rate 
Note* 1994 S24-2B _ 

Cheesebra ugh -Pond a 03 eta 
Halliburton 45 Cts 
Hercules 40 era 

London Sees lOocDb 1993-95 Spc 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water 7nc 3.5o. 

4.9dc Cons 2,45 d. 4-Bpc 2.4SP. 4JEoC 
2. Ip. 3.5pcPf 1-75D. 2-4SpcPt 1 -22SPC. 

Samuel Proas l.Bp 

„ WEDNESDAY JUNE 2fi 
_ COMPANY MEETINGS— 

■mim-Mmoo. 49 Mooreate. EC 12.00 
British Syphon. Mottram Hall Hotel- WH ms- 
low Road, Mottram St Andrew. Cheshire. 

1 Z-00 

B !°so tAl5, 83 G"*" Anoe stn**. w. 

Case. Crabtree Road. Thorne. Epbam. 

Surrey. 10^0 

London Pant Hotels. Grand Hotel. 

Southampton Row. WC. 11.00 
More O'Ferrall. Brawns Hotel. Albemarle 
Street, w, ioiio 

New England PrnoerUeS. 243, Kntgbte- 
. bridge. SW. 240 

United Friendly Insurance, 42 Southwark 


1.750- ajipcOb *1989-94 4Gac 
Metal rax Group 7i>pcPt ZJS2Sp 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western Anas] 

Midland Bank 7>zpcLn 1983-93 XtiPC. 

fiOVpcLn 19S3-9B SMC 
New London Prow SlipcDb 1957-90 l*ee. 

SJapcOO 1983-90 2%PC 
Newey Group SpcPt 1-750 
News Intel 7pcPf 2ASOC. 4pcPf 2.8c. 

- IlipcM tB85-0O Mw 

Nor dr e r n TMecom S.12S cte 
Owenstonee- Invests 2 Ct* • ... 

Aannwopt Realty xtdga 9pcDb 19BB-9T 
4.11W0 -.In -2 a I* - J- 
Portals Hides BHPCLa 1994-2000 4U(K 
Pebnc 'Service ' Electric and Ges 71 cte 
Pyke Hides Z5 p 

Roe Brothers 4JtpcPf 2-1P. 5v425pc2adPt 
2.71Z5P _ . . 

Reed stenfwuto Comoantea Cl as s A 15 cts. 
fi Hf f c 15 Cts 

Rooncr 4p. A (N-vtoJ «p. 11'apcPf 5-75p 
Sateway Stores 40 as 
Salinas Y Rocha Fltg Rato Note* 1988 
S2S0.1S 

ScottMi and Mercantile Invert SlipcDb 
1983-87 SMc 

Simpson (SO Up. A CN-vtB) 1-5» . 

South Staffordahlre Waterworks Sjpc 
i.75p- 4Jpc Class A 2-4Sp. 4.9pc Class 
8 2-45P. tStcClao C Z45a _ 
Thomas Nationwide Tranaoort S Os 
Thorp EMI GljpcLn 1985-88 JMc 
Town Centre Secs OAp. 9pcUi 1996-2000 
4>ux 

Tysons rCootnctors} 2JO 
United Friendly Insurance B (Rest-vtg) lOp 
Waddlngten (Jol - - - 


Ciunmlna Entfne MpeLn 1378-94 litoc . 7ijpcDti 91-93 3*jpc. 8bcD* 92-94 4pc. 
' Cystic Ftbrosla Research Invoat SpcOb . 4 jScPT 88-98^-lp. 7ocD^9i1^93 3^. 


Ikoc 


ORG 7VpcLa 1985-91 iVx 
Dajgsty . 8 bocDO 1885-98 7pcDh 


1982-87 3'MJC. tMcDb 11 


>3 


12 pc DO 90-92 Spc 
i 2isoe 
_1V,DC 


r ln» 7 pcW 2.43n 

' ^JocOtJ^I 9 a s‘-‘si^" 2^ncT 7bpc K‘**?7_0'? c,Y s 11 1 0^ jd Ff 1 

Oil 1985-90 3 tec MucktoW (A. and J.l Gp 7pcUf 2.43p . 

Denmark CKlngdoa oO ispcler -aoos. r fijmjv. Ijjer T« SMpcOb l?ipc. 5’jbtOO 

8,JOC Nwborough ^PlantaHoilS 20ocPf Ip 

Metiooal WortmlRSter Bank 9P«L 


1993 Stipe 

sine TtecLn 1985 3tee 

KIS SpcPt i.7Sp. 4pcOb 2pc SpcLn 
1985-91 40C 

■M^Lancashlre Paper 7imcLn 1987-92 

Rast P Rand Gold and Uranium 15-5peDbs 
1988-91 7*4 PC 

Eastern Produce (Hides) lOHpcLn 5kpe 
Ecclesiastical Inurance Office 


9F<Ln 1993 
IB 1990-95 4koc 


So 


1Qpc2aPf 


John) BpcPf 2-lp. BocPI 2-*«J 
Walker and Staff .HMg* 9pcLn 1988 4'jpe 
9ATUROAY JUNK 29 
DIVIDEND Si INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
(Arthur) BtecPf 1.925P- 9hpc 4.751 
Blackwood Nodoe 9 pc 1985-90 Upc 
Chamberlain PMppe SpcPt 2-5 A- 9gc 1983- 
1988 4 ,Sdc • 

C wealth Deimt nsapca SlipcDb 1983-85 
2.7 Spc- 7UocDb 1984-88 3X2EPC 
Eastbourne . Waterworks lOiapcDb 1995-97 
S.ZBpc- 7'iPcDt) 1990-92 3.7SPC. 12'aPC 


Edlnbergb Invert Trust lltecOb 2014 

SLPC 

Electric end _Gan Investment lO.tpcOb 
1997-2002 SJJSpc 

Empire Scores (Bradford) OUpcOb 1994-99 

titjnn ■ 

.Engl lab and New York Trust SpcPt 1.7Sp 
EnoHsh Nsttonal Invert StecDb 1991-98 

41, PC 

Ennla Finance (UK) SpcLd 1985-90 4bPC 
Estates and Agency Hklos 3 tec PI 1.7 Sp 
E states and Gen Im 



Ph^rt^FInr' _ _ . . 

ts79 - m 

• nd I"W- 9oeth. 1999 




Db 2004 6.25 pc 
■dlnbnrgb American Aasets Bpc 1973-98 
4pc 

Emhart Carpn 55. Cts 
English Electric 7pcOb 1989-91 3 -51 PC 
— - - iig. iDtecPf sosp 



?7_ Stec 


i 957- 


ISH71B9 2teC_ 

H.l 3-B5pcPrt 1.92SP 
antes) 4.2pc1 stPt 2.1 P 
2.1 R 


fscr av 

2ndPrf 2 


S - Packaging 7><pc Deb 19BW91 3 tec 
ng Amotctii. Inv Trust gpcPrl 1.7 Sp. 


SpcLn 1987192 
Flemkm o 
' ht Ret 


■s&e** apeL " 

iHioga) 7Upc0b 

McDouaall G|pcLn 1983-86 

BSpcLp 1997 4bPC 




Street. W. 12X0 
TR industrial and General Trust. 2 Puddle 
Dock. EC. 12.4* 

BOARD MEETINGS 

Finals- 

Dwek 

Estates and Agency 
Text urod Jersey 


3-24 pc 

Galaness Fwrt 4*cri 3-1p 

Hoskins and Horton 7tecDb 1985-90 

Japan "Assets Trio* 4 tec 1994 3L0939 cts 
mag Japan and General 1 -So 


'Kf’r 

Fogartv 1 0tecPri ' 3 -2& , Rockwtra l ShliPfe 2.275P 


Portnum ana Mason 7pcPrt 
Foseco Mlnieo ” 

Foster <joho> . 

Fragngra Estates 13.8BacOab 2000103 


Itownjree Mackintosh 


G. T. ja 

1987 4 tee. 
Gable House 


Investemcnt Trait EhpncLn 
lOhtPCLn 1996188 




8PCLj. 1 993-98 as; 

M a u japan ana General l-ao ™ tunaocan n WV bill* St CaSvei7ne's C Cnt?£f* VS 

IScPt l'iSf P SJ75pc rcjalaMlaj Bcrhad lOocOab 18831 SarnSV li^estob 


2-6875P- 7 PC 2000-05 13k. 9pC 
1990-95 43oc 


Bavnos (Charles) 

Throgmorton Trust 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — __ 

Adwesc Group GpcLn 1983-aa 3oo Spc DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Lb 19B3-88 (2nd sarlea) 3 DC ACEC (IrcUodj SocPf 2.8917P 


Sutton District Water StecDb 1.B25pc. 
SgcDfi 2-5 DC. 7 tee DO 1091-93 1JSK 
SUNDAY JUNE 50 


Alexanders HUgs 9'rpcPf JJ2Su 
Ainaact Vmlcherungs DM 11 
American Cyan am lo 0-475 cts 

Arnott Dublin SJp. Spc Pf 195c. 4PcDb 
2 PC 

Ash and Lacy apcDb 1987-92 4 pc 
Avon Robber 4-SpcPf 2-45p 
BASF DM 9 

Bamntoe Bttpc 1988-93 4i*PC BtiPClJi 
2002-07 4 tec 

Bamotoo Prop Etec 1983-88 3 tee. 6tec 
1985-88 3>irpc 

Barrmtt Devpts BtecLa 1992-97 3 tec 
Black and Decker Mate 18 cts 
Haase Masslml Points 4-Sp 


AMEC 1 SpcLn 1992 7*jPC 
AbertOVM HW*a SpcLn 1995 *PC 
AIIM-LVOPS llltPCDb 2009 5 tec 


GanSu’ BocPrf 2.1p 

Gibbs and Dandy 7 pc PI 2-45 P. 8tecDb 
1991-98 4 UPC 

GUI and Dainis Granp SpcPt 2. In 
GUtapur SltpCLn 1984-89 3 tec 
Glymaed Intnl 7UpcPf 2.71 25 p. BpcLa 
1 983-85 3 DC 

Grai Ualvctoal Stone 6H»eLn 3H»pc. 
• UpcLn 1993-98 4igpc. StecLn 2"MPC 


Allied Plant Group lOpcLn 1985-88 5 DC Graaham Vilnustrira^KPf *£ 
Allnatt London Props BLpcDb 1988-93 Indurtrles BocPI. 6 etc 

3 tec. 7tecDb 1990-35 3*. DC 


993-98 

Lunbnoge 7oc 
. 1998*2000 

Prosper Return of 


fey. 

Stafford atilm 

W ArvvniA 


P 


# 






2.6250. 

i 7 sKc fc 1M1-W Sloe. 


SlipcDb 1981-85 


2002-07 Stec. SpcDb 1988-93 4pe. 


Anglo Scottish Investment Trust BtecDb 
1994-90 3t,PC 

Appjevanfl Group TpcPf 2.45P 
Applied Botonlra 12ocLn 1995-2000 6oC 
Arieo Electrical IILpcLn 1990 Stec 
Arnutaoe (Georoe) SpcPt zJo. IQiwc 

rl 5~I3P 

Arndale Proo Trust SLpcUt 1984-89 Stec 
Jrth 9*,DCPf 4878n 
Associated British Foods 

% 

Arana 7ocPf 245o 
Aytebory Brawarv 4ocDb 3oe 
5 ICC 7t«PCDb 1990-95 31loe 
BPM HMOi fihpLcn TUMI 3UPC 
"?CGr«m_^SDgF1 2.1750. MpclndPt 
1-75P. 3-8oc2ndPf 1 -4p 
■SG Inti 7pcDb 1993-98 3 tee. 8 >*dCOO 
1993-98 4teC 1 12i]pcLn 1993-98 8l*oc 
Bar ran qu II la I mats SijocDb 1987-92 
2 I.bc. 7<*PCOb 19B8-91 3teC 
Maktll UpcOb 1988-91 3tec 


lnt ^ d'JDCLo 1949-94 4 Li pc 
Hill Thomson BpcDb 1987-92 4oc 
Haectist Finance lOpcLn 1990 Spc. 10pc 

Ln 1900 SK 


10 tec rib 1991-95 Si* pc 
Bristol Waterworks 3'ipcDb 1*.pc. «oc 
Db 2 pc. 4 tecDb Ztec 
Britannic Assurance SncPf 23a 
Suckiev** Brawary 4bPcDb 2k pc 
Capital and Counties 42ec« 2. Ip 
Cater Allen Gilt Edged Fuad PI 35p 
Ce la pose Coran 1.1 cts 
Charnos 7 pc PI 2.45p 

Chester Waterworks 7tecDfa 1991-93 
SliPC. 8 PC DP 1992-94 4 pc 
cnloride Group 7<aocDb 1985-90 Stert 
Clive Discount HUBS l.lp 
Goats Patans 4ncPt 14g. SpcPt 2.10. 

4'ipeLn 2002-07 2UBC- SVpcLn 2002-07 
3APC. 7l;pcLh 1990-95 31.DC 
Col Hits (Will. am) 8 pc GO 1993-98 Sod 
Coiman (E. Alec) Inverts BtecDb 1988-91 
4 k, pc 

Comprehensive Financial Services 1 Jo 
Conoco 7 'ipcLh 1907-93 3L.PC. SpcLn 
1987-94 4pc 

,-.-rSt' : ^raSa BriHsti Gplana (Da me ran Rly) 4pe 2 pc. JJfOnff*") Coro J4pcReo 85-88 7oc 

Conen FRO Rato Notos ioaa S244-3B Perm Anns 50o lanel Siaaric Cora EecOb 99-83 3 k 


air 

*? s : a’toC. 9pcLn 1990-95 4>iPC 
Stotbert and PH* SocPt 1.75p 
Sumner Product* SijpcPf i.925p 

safer 

r, &?* iaB2B * 
J©®**?** 

s 

T 2 J |S ,V ** London Trott IHjKDb 2014 


Graup Investor* 5pcD0 1988-91 2 tec 
GvArie Coran BJincLa 1992-97 4 tec 
HAT apCLn 1990-95 4 k 
H ell and Ham River fii.ocClb 1950^5 
2 tec. 6 tecDb 1984-89 3UPC 

Hall Ertgl nee ring 5.55pcPf 2.77 3p e- ~.— tanrt ^ ~ r ; 'V, 1 ‘ •»-=?n 

*» .sis. s- 

Harrisons and Crosftdd GtecPf 2_275p 
HartlepooH Water BpcDb 1992-94 4 k 
Hawker SUddey Grow 7tecPO 1987-92 
3tec. atiocOfa i 1987-92 4tee 
Hellenic and General Trust Snc2ndDb 
1 905-00 2<jK 

Heowprth ceramte Hkws 7 tecDb 1988- 
1998 3 tec 

Hewn* UJ (Fenton) lOKPf So 


TR* - Energy 

BbCLn 1997-2001 Ik 
T armac 7>,pcDb 1985-90 r« 

Tate and Lyle 01. pcLn ions. on % .. . .. . r 

T D? 1B90 M ^"lSr >< 5 4 r o» 

^^^0^,994- 

aOhSC&QBL «««««.■*« jggoMBPiJSPB* 

4Xraff HMg* 7pcLn 1990-95 3 i-k W iSj?'" 8 ^ TuSSn 

E3St SSA'SJiJft 6KPt 2 - , ° 2tPC t £. CPHtoorito*, GncDb 

5 -g Aluminium lOtecU, 1989- %?Sc C ™ p ,B "-* 0 

British _ Electric Traction flpcPM SLSp. 6 k *" lodortry 7tecADb 89-82 TrtjTlga? 


t 


W 2.18 


M.K 


■«2Pe Road. SC. 13.30 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

Finals] 

Ariel im* 

BPS inds 

Booth (John) (Sol ton) 

Bralthwalto Engineers 
B rick house Dudley 
.able mg Wireless 
ouritrv Gentlemen's AssoclaHaa 
First National Finance Coran 
Hampton Gold Minina Areas 
Henriqaes (Arthur! 

Mogo Robinson 
Scant rank 
totarims: 

first National socuritlaa 
Mardvs and Hansons 

DIVIDEND 8 INTEREST PAYMENTS— 


JUNE 27 


British Svrtion 1.75 b 
THURSDAY » 

_ COMPANY MEETING- 
HESS?*" Mills. Job men House. 

W^Hington Road. Woking lum. Barks. 


HWortlloB.. Painters (toll, 9 Uttle 
Trinity Lane. EC. 12.00 
Grampian Television. Television Studios. 


Craigton Combined Sera BkipcDb 1986-91 
Atec 

CraraPborn 1.887p 

erode World Trsoen 7p<Pi 2-*Gp 

Oobenhame 7Unc2noDt) 1991-96 3tec 

Eula Int 5241.72 

Expamet Inti StecPf 1 .57 5p 

Ferga braok Group Z p 

Finlay Packaging 13| 

Fttai Lovell c>mcPt 2.275 b 
F oikeffhme and District Water 2Jloc 14c. 
d.BpcPf 1988-88 2.45 p. 4 PC DO 2oc. 

Db 2 ’jpc. 7pcDb 3>zPC 
GATX Coran 30 cts 
General Instrument Coran 6.25 cts 
Genfinance Fltg Rato Notas 1992 S475-47 
Glasgow Stockholders Trust II-SbcDo 
2009 6. 5 85 DC 

Gleason (M. j.) Group 1.5p 
Grampian TeievHiM N-vto A 3.7o 
Guest Keen and NattlefoMc (UK) 7 tee 
Db 1987-92 3 tec. 9\acOb 1991-96 
4 Hoc. lOSocDb 1990-95 SHpc. 6 Lee 
Db 1984-89 31* DC. 7>ipcDb 1986-91 
3 tec. 7<,pcDb 1987-92 *Vpe- lOHoc 
Ob 1992-97 51. PC. B'lDCDb 1984-89 

3 Use. GpcOb 1984-89 3 k 
G uest Keen and Nettle folds B>ipcLa 
1988-93 3 << pc. GHpcU 1998 Stec 
Hlden 51-pePf 1D2SP 
Hapoallm Intnl Fhg Rate Notes 19B8 
S480J8 

Higgs and Hill 7oePf 2A5u 
Imperial Cold Stcraoc and Supply Stec 
Pf 2.75 as 
Inpall Industrial 1.190 
Juliana’s Https 1.2250 
Laird Group SoCLn 1998-93 4 PC 
Leo Groep 44p<Pf 2-25o 
UenNafiil invrsts Pita Rato Notes 198B 

Lev service 6<2BCPt 2.2750. S’wLs 1992- 
1997 41, pc 

London and Midland Indertriais SpcPt 


1969-94 

1994^9b'»Sc 198M4 S1<Be ‘ 7l * c0 *> 

’zSlW®* CC, ^ B HW " 

British Shrphon i Indjotriee 7ocPt 2.45° 
Kg** V ?. I QlrpcOb 1990-95 5 tec 

M 9851 2Vdc_ 9pcOfa 

lllatirfMi 9071 


iaetaoii O. and H. nj 7 UdcDu 88-91 


®saHu®- 

„ jgnsFwrss: ^ Bgjs-Harap '•— 

1983. 
4 tee. 

mi si ir SliocDb 1981 >m j a tl 

gAgusu&nsAs 

19.5-90 BPC8KOb1«M7'*SE ^ ^ — -Ml OOCO-OS 

CkkeSrsnd Robey BteSn itSsi *Up£ dlS* 9iflPCDb 91-96 W.lkw C«Nweliw Tteeofa „ „ 

'T^Sa^stSSr 1991-96 TO ^ ««« W *¥SS M ^ XSXJES ' 

clwts Irtnl lOocDh 1993.97 5oC o'ShxaM Fl^in'llmiM t*n4 JMB-SIs^Sk 19B5-B0 Sleoe. lOocDb 

.. - --- 

Ma^r* i f-J r ^5!Li <,d a. aHortri 2 JIETSp 



Brinmer lBrirt Trurt SpcPt 1.73 k 
Rnller* CMPf lOJIp 
■ Dermeb OH 7v-ocLn T 081-86 3Hpe 
ButHn't 8HocDt> 1982-87 3iaoc. 7 tec Do 


^ Wowto. Miiis 


c 


K?«LMJinfiL^.AW 'zP&iF* uw,i 1988-98 


*991-96 3.ia*fft 7.75«eLp 1987-92 

3*07 Spc. B.lPClil If 

Casket <SJ (Hidss) 1 
Chari wood AJIlanca “ 

1998 4tec 
Cbeoatow Ryicoerac SoeLn 1088 2.6^ 

SSWUSUffi 1MMS ^ 
* 404 2pe 

Com Ben craw 7tecLn 1992-97 iw 
C ?SS W 3’5 c W a ‘ 4Sa * 1<u * oeL * 1998- 
Corring TpcDb 1971-86 3'iK 
CoartaukH datblns fitecDta 
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Financial Times Monday June 24 1985 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


market, closing prices, June 21 


CANADA 


Sate* Hi* law Im Ctag 


1MB 

Hl0h Low 


357 6% 7i» -8 


11% 12 V 


-% 

15% + % 

E«-1% 

ifts 
«%+ % 
28% — % 
13%+ i, 
1H t 


nsimi 

2138 

0% 

61, 

61, 

SU 

PurtBo 

JO ID 

22 

22 

22 

Si 

OMSs 

3024 

8%- 

«% 

«%+ % 

St 

Quadra 

131 

6%- 

0% 

6%- % 

St 


1.0* 215 26 25 ■ 

£40 129 79V 71% 

J» 489 16% 181* 

.ISr 27 10% S% 
1.08 102 26% 28 
160 7% F, 

1885 17 18 

1.641 132 11% 11% 

83 12 11% 

3 3% 3% 

1 101 28% 28% 
170 3% 3% 

187 2% 2% 2 

351 86% 36 

.1*1 11 4% 4% 

•20* 781 18% 17% 

J20 315 20% 20% 

115 22% 22% 

1.64 322 48% 48 

87 21 ■ 20% - 

1926 19% 18% 

178 12 11% 

1190 4% 4% 

_2t« 474 5% 5 

V V 

2SS 7% 7% 

1551 12% 11% 

178 5% 6 

,18a 72 8% . B% 

1230 7% .7% 

• 385 19% 13% 
1JM .878 40% 39% 

.40 « 23% 23 

.40, 28 13% 18 

102 .7% . 8% 

■ 407 3% 3% 

■09* 85 2S% 28% 

jam 507 9 s% 

- 17 12 . 11% 

326 19% 19 
' 814 10% 9% 

. 321 15% 15 

w w 

M 188 20% 191, 


itj ;<#)?> iij 


a±?i 

26%+ % 

16% - % 
11 % 

11 % 


3%- 
11-16 - 
38 %+ % 
4 %+ % 
17V- % 

ISL‘ _ 12 

22 % 

48 

20 % — % 
19% + % 
11V- % 


7% + % 
12 + % 


14% 
20 % 
37 22% 
483 14 
565 29% 
912 88 
22 18% 
194 10% 
645 30% 
47 13% 
699 6% 

137 10% 
190 13% 


14% 14*+ % 

18% 20%-% 
21% 22% + % 
13% 13% 

29% 29% 

37% 37% — % 
17% IBi, + V 

Wig 101 , 

29% 30% + % 
13% J3%-.% 

e% 6% * % 
10% im, - % 
12 % 12 % . 
171, 17% 

iS 3- i. 


VWltmt 
WMAL 
> WmsSa 
% WHsnF 
% Wbxfenr 
% vnaoBi 
% WtaarO 
% Woodhd 

V Worthfl 
% Writer 

Wynt 

1-18 

V Xebec 
XJcor 
XMax 
YlowF* 


JA 99. 13% 12% 
54 71, 7 

'1.76 138 22*4 21% 

.80b 848 831, 52% 

1974 15 14% 

352 . 71, 6V 
JB 93 13% 13% 
42 14% 14 

49 14% 14 

18 7 6% 

80 24% 23% 
■ AS 147 17 161, 

22 14% 14% 

.88 1072 27% 27% 

108 3% 3% 

586 7% 7% 

T85 212 37% 37% 
301 121, 12% 
2 17 17 

178 8 7% 

.07 87 7 8% 

440 8% 7% 

.60 82 16% 18% 
I .60 8 13% 13% 

.84 284 28% 28% 

.15e- 450 8% 8% 

JO 20 28% 23% 

X Y Z 

588 3% 3% 

172 0% 6% 


19 

■o%+ % 
23%+ % 
13% + % 

3% 

25% 

9 + % 

12 + % 

19 + % 
10 - % 
15 - % 

20 - % 

13% + % 

7% + % 
217,- % 
33%+ .% 
14% 

B%" % 
13% 

14%+ % 
14 - % 

•% 

24%+ % 

iV + 4 

7% 

?a 

17 

8 

6% 

8 »,+ %. 
18%+ % 
13% - % 
28%+ % 
8 %- % 
23% — % 



-3Sfe 







jvTjJ 


r 


8 

8 

£3 



870 12% 12% 12% + % 
1 424 37% 37% 37%+ % 

1567 23% 22% 22% - % 

■ 220 11% 11% 11V- % 

!4 2 36 34% 34% 


124 2 X . 34% 34% 

40 2% 2% 2% 

28 4% 4% 4% ‘ 

.08J. <7 10 3% ' 9%- 

140211-18 8% 2% 

112 V M2 17-32 “ 


NEW YORK 


Indices 


DOW JON £8 


. Juno June June June Ju /!* i 

«• on i, - ia 17 1 


1086 Since Campitt 


June June * June June 
31 SO IS 18 


1088 ’ 

High LOW 


17 I High Low High low lMlorti.il/1l90t 864.8 6B4J 

1 Metals & Mnis. Cl/t/88* 507.4 fill! 


UOJ 9MJOMI 71V8 (7/1) 
WJ : UU tSM) HU mi) 


Mndustrrim-1524 u 1299 .78 1M7.11 1504.77 7293.59 1S27.28 1184.96 1527 JB ■ 41JS i AUSTRIA 1 

lMl . wm tBl8l ^ M 2j7(Ul CrwfitAkti«n(2i 1.-81) • 104.B M3J6 194.87 185.06 196.75 07/8)- 8U1 2«/1. 

H'rae Bod* 80.01 80.15 80.00 80.05 79.96 BO.34 72.27 - - .1 

118(8) . <3075) 

T^wpect. 640.58 859 J4 659 .26 643.58 63936689^ 5M.05 659.85 tUB' 

Utilities—! 166.85-164.66 764.86 168.37 164J6 166^JM.54 ^10^ 

TrsdhrgVof ,.± «i ’ - ... -j i 


®t Vrt .i»’<b fci!^ 76v^ ; ^9«ri^TO-- ^ "^: r IFRANC£ . . . , 

>.«V ■*- . v #■ « 4 -- |cAOC^«r»l^niriS:.“225.«- ' 2MJ i 255.1(51*1 1I0J (5/1) 

taw's High 1395.83 '0306.44) low ■ 1 * 95.79 + 12 ^^, ^ ' ■ ,._||^d^SndMJoert8/tU»4l . W7J '79V*.. US J U5.1 i W0.4 (81/51 1188.1 (Ml 


•Day's High 1395.85 ' 

- : r \ T jiVe ilR June 7 *7, m3 Wl UwrnS 

Industrial die. yMd X ~ — — v ~* . — - — 


STANDARD AND POOR'S ... . 

i i 1985 Since Comp'n 

>ff ■£?■ ' j t." . J S“ J 1T iiiiir~(s r~H' a vr^r 

^*«n. S0S.71 Euiuitf UU4 «}•» J;", 

CompVI. 1 M.W 1 M .73 I 86 .« 187 .W, 1^6 1 M.W M 1 J. «■« 




SJSf £0i : wi>» Ml WJHM, 1 U 1477 J 1 , 1HTJ, ( 17 ft j «aj 4 OT 
Bvrcl Comm ltd. (U77)' SSfi.66 OUT HJ.M IM.» liJ.Kl (l.« BUI iVH 


JAPAN 4 * 

Nlkka/-Dow (18A-48I. 12854.7 1257M 12775.8 .12741.1 12710.3 (58/S) IBOJ l«/l) 

TokSS SENew 14. 1-68) . 1810.64 181S.82 MIU5 : 10I1J7.1B18J5 <»/€> 615.85 (4/1) 


ANP^CEU^GenenU (1976) 2M.8 208.8 218.1 IM.I ‘ 214J 17/6) ^185.8(3/11 

ANP-CBS1 rid (Ut (1670l I74J 175J I7M 175.8 . 171.1(1 i/S) WJ |lil) 


NORWAY 
Oslo SE i4,bl8i 


N.Y.S.E. ALL COMMON 

1988 

June June June June 

91 CO 19 18 High Low 


Rtsea end rails 

. June 2V June 28 June 18 


Issue* Traded- ^004 2.M7 B.00B 

w - TOOK ' 7lMJ 


SOUTH AFRICA 
JSC Gold 125(8(7*. 
JSC lndust«264-78L 


Q 4 J 4 528.81 . 528 J 0 528 JS 546.87 (Ml 'ftLIB ( 8 / 1 ) 


1085.4, 1026.1 (u) 114BJ (15MU. 818.1 (1%t) 

-.‘ A NUl 97D.I 1U1 873J (M/S) 767.1 7(5 



(Hi 12?B7 *57.8 456J 454.4 154.1 j 458.4 (7JI 188.7 (id) 


MONTRCAL Portfolio (52.04 15T.M 1S2.48 155.76; 155.56 (8.6) ! 117.00,4,11 

NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 


wn« n 

Capital InU. (1,1-71/ 


212.8 212.1 j 2HJ (7/« 1MJ (4-n 


Am. Tel. 5 Tel. 6.6S8J00 

Senu Fe 1.653.400 

RCA 1,604.400 

Gene f«l Foods . 1 J97.100 
Hoi pita I Cp Am 1.479.900 


Change 

Stocks ' Closing on 

traded pnce dsy 

688.300 24% + % 

.853.400 30% +1% 

,604.400 47% +2 

497.100 82% +1M* 

,479.900 47% + % 


Chengi 

Stacks C/as/ng on 
traded pncs dsjr 
United T*J. ■ ■ — 

Am. Hsp. Sup. 1.390. 300 37 +2% 

IBM 1.384.600 119% + V 

Phi hope Eta. ... 1.330.400 IP. + % 
Fluor Cpn 1.181.100 17% — 


•• Saturday. Juris 16: Japan Nlkkst-Dow 121S3J8. TSC T.0GBJ3. 

Base value *• all Indies*, era 100 except JSE Gold— 2S5.7. JSE IndustriaV— 
284.3/ and Australia. . All Ordinary snd Metala — 500. NYSE AH Common— 80: 
Standard snd Poor^-10: snd Toronto Composite and Mauls — 1.000. Toronto 
indices" baaed 1978 'and- Montreal Portfolio 4/1/83. 1 Excluding bond* * 400 
Induet He la plus 40 Iftlitias. 40 Financials and 20 Transports. c Clono. 
u Unavailable. •.**•.• 



1985 

Juna 20 

High . Low 



1983 

June 21 

HI ]h LOW 



DENMARK 



1986 

June 21 

Price 

High - Low 


Knr. % 


25,000 16.400 Banco Com*le 1 
276 IBS Baatool IRBS ..— 

4.1BO- SJ50BI Invest Rlsp 

3.620 2.169 Centrale 

4J60 3J7B Credit© Vareslno 

3,650 2,068 Ret - — 

103 46 Flnslder — 

SI JOO 34,460 Oensrali (Asao.U * 
— — italoament) .. — I 

902 J 922 La « nascent I — 

1.912 1,540 Montedison. 

7,060 5 J52 OllvocU 

4.493 3,460 Pirelli Co : 

2,665 1,926 Pirelli Spa — 

3,439 2.103 Snla BPD 

17 JOO- 1 2,490 Toro Aaslc \ 

12.700 9,475 do. Prcf. J 


443 • 352 GNT Hldg 400 

530 340 I.S.S.B. 435 

555 464 Jyikc Bank- 665 

1J95 1.315 'Novo Ind 1,620 

292 223 prlvatbanken 261 

575 *80 Provin*banXen._ 344 

258 . 217 Smkttti iFu 250 

1,160. 880 Sophus Barend. 1J48 
497 305 Superfos - -4P6 


NETHERLANDS 


1988 June 21 

Prloo 

High Low 

FIs 


1,040 Ajinomoto ■■ .. 
1.460 Alps Electric... 

870 Amanda 

621 Aaahl diem . .. 
850 Aaahl Glass. . _ 
500 Bridgeetone. . 

1.080 Canon 

1,510 Oaalo Comp„ .. 
l.OOO.ChUBol Pnam.. 

497 Citizen 

605 Dale) 

925 Oai Nippon Ptg 
532 Dalwa Pouee. . 

529 Eoara 

1.183 Elsal - 

7,190 Fanuc. — 

1,990 Fuji Bank 

l.SBO Fuji Film 

030 Fujisawa 

971 Fujitsu 


GERMANY 



1985 

Jons 21 

Prica 

High Low 1 


Dm 
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7% 
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20% 


10% 

10% 


21% 

21% 

-% 

20% 

20% 

+% 

2S% 

% 

26- 

a 

-% 

8% 

» 

+ % 

41% 

+ % 

14% 

1<% 

a 

-% 

41 

42 

+ 1 

19% 

16% 


25% 

26% 

+v 

27% 

27% 

-% 

13% 

13i, 

+% 

10% 

10% 

-% 

60% 

60% 

+% 

19% 

191, 

-% 

20% 

20% 

+% 

13% 

18% 

+% 

310 

310 

-10 

1«% 

14% 

-% 

15 

15 

-% 

360 

360 

-20 

16% 

16% 

+ % 

17 

17 

~% 

27% -27% 

+% 

IS*. 

15% 

-+% 


146 J 100.3 AEG-TSlor. 

1,569 861 Allianz Vers. — ; 
224 JB 176.8 BASF 

253.8 IBS Bayer I 

360 309.5 Bayern Hypo 

384 818.2 Bay em-Verein.. .. j 

334 261 BHF-Bank 

456 561 BMW - 

243 1B7J Brown Bovorie- 

911.5 169.1 Commerztank^. 

1B6J 114.5 Conti Gum mi 

556 693.5 Daimler-Benz—- 

570 358 Degussa — 

172 150 D'seho Babcock . 

570.5 583.5 Deutsche Bank -I 

233.5 17B J Oresdner Bank - ! 

179.8 147 GHH. - 

560 460 Hochtief 

239.7 182.6 Hoccltst -.3 

117 97.5 Hoesch Werka 

493 380 Holzmann iP> — 

186 163 Horten 

318 280 Hussel 

841.5 206 Karstadt- 

849.5 205.5 KaufhOf- 

279 247 KHD.- 

82 J 67.7 Kloeckner 

828 591 Linda 

418.6 180 Lufthansa 

169.5 145.6 MAN....- 

190.6 149.7 Mannssmann— 

755 509 Mercedes Hid.. - 

292 217.6 Mstellgesell 

J40 1.068 Muench Rueck — : 

645 616 Hlxdorl- 

.448 1.025 Porsohe. 



SWEDEN 


1985 

High Low 


NORWAY 

1985 June 21 

High ' Low I 


172.5 124 BorgansBank 

444 555 Borregaardo 

171 135J Christiana Bk_... 

171 145 Den Norsk Credit 

155 HBJElkanu. - 

£11 155 Kvaemor..—.— — 

355 . 302 NorskOata 

118.5 B7J Norsk Hydro 

269 217.5 Storebrand ...... 



KronSr | 18i boo 
520 


900 Makita . 990 

300 Marubeni.. . —..., 550 

540Marudai — ..I 659 

932 Marul 1.840 

1JB0MEL- 1,390 

625 M'U Elec. Works 770 

1,320 M*blahi Bank 1,640 

512M'brshl Corp .... 669 

370 M'bifhi Elect 393 

639 M'blabi Estate - 820 

254 MHI 352 

524 Mitsui CO .. 415 

592 Mitsui Estate - 825 

565Mit*ukoahi.. . ■ 649 

785 NGK Insulators-! 785 
210 Nihon Cement. .. 209 
1,240 Nippon Denso. . 1.500 

997 Nippon Elect 1.010 

522 Nippon Express.., 440 
1,180 Nippon Gakld- . II J50 
130 Nippon Kokan ...J 145 

774 Nippon OU. 955 

504 Nippon Seiko.. • ( 506 
620 Nippon Shim pan j 680 

145 Nippon Steel ( 168 

326 Nippon Buisan....' 378 

0.360 MTV- 12 JO 

226 Nippon Yuscn .... 506 


SINGAPORE 

1985 

High Low 


m 

e 


• i*%- 
39 42 

7% 7% 

29 29% 

15% 18% 
7% 7% 
31% 32% 
*% 3% 
24% 241, 
130 130 
23% 23% 
22*4 22*. 
355 355 

& & 

% 
27% 22 
10% 11 

s s 

5% S% 

27% 27% 
9% 9% 

25% 25% 
6V 8% 
12 121 , 
56 57 

27% 27% 
19% 20 
250 255 
215 215 
28 28 
94 94 

19% 20 
1 »% 13% 
187* 14 
30% 31 

8> S 

28% 27 
227, 227, 


AUSTRALIA 

1985 

High Low 


June 21 Price 
AUILS 


ANZ Group 4.48 

Alliance Oil Dev_ 1.1 

Ampol.Pst 1.82 

Aihton - 1.05 

AusL Dons. Ind ..- 9.51 
.AusL Guarantee. 2.55 
Auat Nat. Ind* — 9.33 

APM 2.8 

Bell Group ... 7.2 

Bell Res — 6.7 

Bond Corp Hldgs 1.24 

Boral 3.24 

Bougainville, 2.04 

Brambles tad— 5.5 

.Bridge Oil.. - 2.4 

B. H. Prop 6.18 

CRA 3.84 

CSR- - - 2.75 

CasUomsine TVs 6.16 

Colas tCJ.i 5.71 

Comaloo “A" 1.97 

Consolidated Pet 0J5 
Costain Aust U 

Dunlop Olympic. 2J6 

Elders IXL — 2.95 

Energy Ros..— 1.5 
Gen. Prop. Trust 2.22 
Hard I e Uamesi - 3.32 
Ha rtogon Energy 2J5 
Herald wymnes 4.15 

Id Aust — - 1.9 

Jlmbertana P.P- 0.32 
-Kiaora Gold-. — 0.14 

Lend Lease. - 6.6 

MIM 2.62 

Mayne Nikless.... 2.96 
Myer Emporium. 2.27 
; Nat. Aubl Bank.. 4.16 

News 7.8xc 

Nicholas Kiwi— 1.73 

North Bkn Hill 2.28 

Oa kb ridge. 0.85 

IPanoonfl — 1.62 

Pioneer Cone «... 1.8 

Poseidon 3.5 

.Queensland Coal. 1.58 
Fteokitt & Coin.... 5.45 

Repco 1.18 

Santos. - 5.48 

Smith (Howard).. 4.7 
Titos. Natwide.— 1.9 

Tooth - 5.8 

Vamgas. — — — 3 J5 
Western Mining- 3.B6 
Westpac Bank-.. 3.96 
Wood side Petrol 1.35 

Woolworths.. 2.92 

Wormaid Inti 3.6 


June 21 : Price 

' S 


Bouetrad Hldgs. 1.6 

Cold Btarsga 2.45 

DBS...../— 5.96 

Gentlng 6.1 

Haw Par. Bros ... 2.22 
Hong Leting Pin. 2;85- 
Inchcape Bed. .. 2.33 
Keppel Shipyard 1.34 
Malay Banking -- B.7 
Malay Utd. Int--. 2.43 
Multi purpose .... 0.84 

OCBC 9.0 

OUB_ 3.12 

Public Bank. 1.42 

Sima Darby- ... 1.9S 
Singapore Prase S.A3 
Straits Trading - 4.46 

Tata Lea Bk 2J9 

UOB- - 4.08 








1B8S 

High ■ Low ■ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1985 

High Low 


Enjoy your personal G0py 
of the FINANCIAL TIMES 
as a guest of one of the 


KRMPINSKI HOTEL 

BRISTOL HOTEL ^ 

' Berlin, Kurflirstendaaim 

HOTEL GRAVENBRUCH 

Neu-Isenburg, GraveiiKriicb • 

ATLANTIC HOTEL 

Hamburg, An der Abtcr ’ 

HOTEL VIER JAHRESZETTEN 

MQnchen, MaximiBanstraflC 17 


FRANCE 


1985 

High .Low 


June 21 Price 
Fra. 


wiBmi - 

taiWeBo 

MR« 
US^Cda 
oeer Corp 

i«i, 
11% 
n% . 
,161, 

161* 16i, 
IT 11% 
11% 11% 
16*4 161, 

17% 

121 

st: 

ai 

40 

20% 20% 
17% 17% 

gas 

©yil Bank 

92 55 

20%. 21 

& IS 
21 21 
45 40 

Sales - 

I. B24.S91 shares 


KEUnUitfUJXa4BOURG 

1985 June 21 

HMl - Low 


2.030 %7S0 B.LL>. 

6 JOO 9,450 Bano. InL A. Lux 

6J2& >4,380 BekaertB. _1 

2,710 2,360 Clmant C8R. ...... 

287 . 221 Cocks rth ' 

9 JOO 5,530 Delltalza^ - 

3,140 2.770 EBE8 ■ 

8,870 (8,000 BeetrobeL- ' 

2JBO ;V88B FabrlQna NaL .... 

3350 J.85S OBfnno BM. 

2,205- ,%870 GBL/Brux) 

4.530 3J75 GevaerL. 

5.150 15,320 ’Hoboken _ 

2JSO 12,028 Intercom-. 

9.150 .7.620 KfMletbanlC. 

lyoo 9,700 Pan Hldgs 1 

7JSO -8.860 PotroBniT 

Royals Saiga 1 

Soo^Gen. Sana- 
Soc^Cstt. Belgs. 

Joflf** ...i—, 

*rtvS - 

Stxnwlck JntU._ 

Trsctlonsl 

«C fc.'......'. 

Wagon Uts- - 


US Abercom - 

6.65 AE A Cl 

46.0 Allied Teoh .1 

39 Anglo Am Coal .. 
22 Anglo Am Corp- 
161 Anglo Am. Gold- : 
.13.65 Barclays Bank — 

9.6 Barlow Rand 

62 Buffets 

1.9 CNA Gallo- 

3.1 Currie Finance... 

8.07 Do Beers 

45.6 Driefonteln 

SO FS Geduld - 

22.75 Gold Fields &A... 
3.6 Highvsld Steel 

8.77 Ned bank 

12.76 OK Bazaars 

1 Protaa Hlgs- .... 

20 Ram Oran at - 

14.9 Rust Plat 

1 1.75 Barren 

6.1 Sage Hldgs 

5.8 SA Brews — 

19 Smith 

3.4 TongaaL'Huletts. 
1.15 Unisec .. 


306 Bco Bilbao. 

305 Bco Central. 

197 Bco Extenor 

155 Bco Hlspano 

334 Bco Popular.... 
527 Bco Santander.. 

132.3 Dragsdos. 

78.7 Hidroia 

81.2 IDcrduero 

132.7 P trolaos - 

94.5 Telefonica. 


NOTES . P i teas ea this page are as 
quoted an tbs tedMdual exchanges 
and are last traded p rices, f DsaOngs 
Mspsodsd. sd Ea dMdsed. xe Ex scrip 
rssua. xr Ex rights, as Ea sd. 


Get your News 
early 

in Hamburg 




4 


12.300 MJ59 
3 JOO 13,530 


4,670 liitffl 
%S38 .1,450 
4J6C >3,760 
5J50 |4 JOO 
3,718 JJQ5 


HONG KONG 


1983 

High Low 


t 240 Peugeot SJL 
177 J Prlntemps iau.i_ 

212 Rsdiotech. - 

119.2 Redouts ] 

1J85 noussei-uoiaf. - 1 

281 -So M meg 

r 2304.2 SU* Ronigno). .- 1 
2 , 200-1 slemocn Elect .1 
4i0 Thomson (C2F)~- 
. 206 Valeo 


21.4 Bank East Asia - 
10.6 Cheung Kong .... 

12.3 China Light- 

0.81'Evergo. — 

43.3 Hang Bong Bank. 

6.65 HK Electric 

5.13 HK Kowloon Wh. 

3.82 HK Land 

7.30 HK Shanghai Bk. 

4B.75 HK Telephone. .. 
is. a Hutchieon Wpa— 
8.05 Jardlns Math _ .. 
5.1 .New World Dev -• 
2.10 Orient CTsaas— . 
2.52 O-seas TrusLBnk; 

7.9 SHK Props. — , 
1.23 Shell Elect 

20.3 Swire Pac A . .. 

5.1 TV-B 

3 J2 Wheel'k Mard A. 

1.10 Wheel'k MBftlme. 

1.65 World int. H'ldgs 


ity# >up » 

Sic crhaltcn die 
Financial Times im 
Abonncmcnt durch 
Boten zugcstcllt. 

Naheres erfahrcn Sic von 

Financial Times 
Europe Ltd. 
GuiollcttstraBc 54 
6000 Frankfurt/ Main 1 
Telefon 069/7598-0 
Telex 4 16 195 
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Ast'a 


Financial Hmes Monday June 24 1985 • 


Closing prices, June 21 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


12MMto a, Gfgy 

ffigfe loa Sack At VM y S. - ■ OwtPft*. 12MoHfe 
"T ™“ “ lW - e (AW Qua One to* is* s«* qi 

K? ™ **£ -48£614 ifi «% 183. 18% +* 21% 1.4% BetM* .*0 

Bib 521 cn _ I 2 155 14% iS! 1? +3 *9% 37% BWVStpf 3 

InC KJ* -SO 2.7 63 180310% 18% 18% 24* 19% Bemape.51 

St! » 3033*5*4 44$ 45% + % 37 23% Bawdy.® 

w? 32? iff* P®- 1 ® * 7 » 22% 221* 22% +4 2ft 19* BlffThr .» 

IS 8 & 10 ft ft ft? -2 23 13% Btadt n 

!»* fSS 225 240 221 30 3j SO +% 28*4 IP, BUcXD .6* 

27 ’?* A 5S -32 £5 10 321 13*« 1Z% 13 + % 33*| 21% SlekHPI.92 

27 18 AZP 2.72 10. B 705 27 26% 28% « 14', BlalrJft 56 


8% AGS 
13% AMF 
24% AMR 


18% 16% +% 21% 14% Sathtti .40 

13% 14 + * *9% 37* BMlStpl 3 

18% 18*2 »% 19% BemSI 0*2.50 


DiR 

p/ Sb CteaPrw. i2Mmdi P/ Sh Da» Pay, 1 2 Hem 

0%. ttd. C loot Hi* law OanOn Hi* Ian So* 0 m. 1U. t 1«h.Hs* Ian QacRQus ftk Ian 
2.4 6BZ710* 10*4 18% +* 33r t 2S% Cenwd-1.10 3513 1629 0347, 34% 34% +z% 28% W% 

12. 84 40% 40% 40% +% 3% 1 qCBohU 55 1% 1% ft +% 18% 11% 

12. 422 20% 20% 20*; + * 39% 27 Goopr 1.® <J 10 1007 u3S% 34% 3s% +S, 6% 3* 

.9 20 774 35% 38% M% -% 38 30 CodfX pS.90 7.8 66 37% 38% 53 +2 21 12 

8.417 343 24% 23% 23% -% 20% 12% CoprTr 40 £3 7 583 16% 15% 16 20% 14% 

35 64 21% 20% 21 -fl 27 15 Coofnn.40 1.716 648 23% 23% 23% +% 58% 47% 

3.3 11 1878 19% 19% 10% -% ig* 11% Copwtd .44 3.8 170 12% 12% 12% 51% 34% 


27 12% AVX j 

27 18 AZP Z 

67*4 38% AbCLabi.40 
«* 17% AcccWCSO 
24% 12b AcmeC .40 
17% 15 AdaEx 1.02c 
20 11*« AdmMI 32 

10% 8% AdvSy»53t 
41% 22% AMD 
12% 6*| Advrat .12 
14% 9 Aerttox 
47 27*4 AttnU 264 

57% 92% Aefl. p(6.71 
37% 177 a Atoms 1.20 
3% 2% AUean 

54 3ft AtrPrt 120 
24% 13 AMFri .60 


-% 23 


13% Bioeft n 
17% BUekO .64 
21% BlckHPI.92 
14% BlalrtA .56 


Up 

P/ 2s Bo* Pm 12 Moo* 

Suk Oh. KM. * lO&irt* tan OMaOn Hi* law Stack 0 

RePro£16 7.7 10 772 28*4 26 28 -% 28% 13% Write 

RaSO 40 29 IS 43 13% 13% 13% +% 50% 39% ingerR 260 


Coopt pS.90 7 8 66 37 

CopfTr 40 £3 7 583 1{ 


1% ft 4-% 19% 11% Rasa 40 2.9 is 43 13% 

34% 35% +% 6% 3*4 RwGan 77 4* g 

38% 37% +S» « 12 Hoar * .42 23 18 345 18*2 

15% 16 -% 20% 14% Root .40 23 118197% 


% 4% ft 37% 28 hflR P< 2-35 £9 
8% 17% 18*, +7, J5J, i 9T 4 bMStt .50 22 


w 81 w ***** to* few On. 

fc £ £ S » «jl 5S3a S ns aoS »% & :4 

Sa fs £ a +# ^ s% Effis » a + ? 


25% 19% CpnUpQ.48 12 


1-716 6<8 23% 23% 23% +% 58% 4P, FootaC230 
28 170 12% 12% 12% 1 51% 34% FcrUM 240 


48% 38% fnfeffit p«.7S 12 


375 22% 22*4 22% 
IS 48 48 •». 


4JJ 12 5 54% 54% 54% -% 21% 14% Insllco 


1Z- 74 21 21 21 -% W4 10*4 RDM1J6 

34 16 93 34% 24 24% +% 74% 52% PlHmna.64 

4.9 11 25 11% 11 n% +% 15% 10 flosttoti .44 

32 17 172840% 38% 4lj£ +% 12% 6% FmSS> 88 

23 834 44% 43*4 44 +% 3^ 25 ftubrol.04 

.5 23 123 75 74 75 +*■ 27 24 Foamyr 

22 8% 8% 8% 22% 21% F*& a 

4.8 10 328 34% 33% 34% +% 11% 7% FMQG24M 

17 I878ai*a » 81% +1% 22% !3% Fipttlc 60 

11. 8 19 19 18 -V 5S» 21% FrtBfrn 60 

2J 432 50% 50% 50% -% 29% I9* t fnjoWa 90 


2.5 17 306657% 56% 57% +% 58% 3S* 2 BtektffG.40 


17*8 ACCOW850 22 17 70 22% 22% 22*1 -% 47 

12% AonaC .40 26 181 15% 15% 15% *% *» 

15 AdaE«i.92e 11. 45 17% 17 17%+% 61 

11% AdmMI .32 1.9 7 31 17 16% 17 +% 2Sf 

8% AdvSy*53t 4.7 18 38 11% 11% 11% -% 40 

22% AMD 11 398124% 23% 24% +7] Z41 

AdW88» .12 1.4 87 8% 8% 8b 8% 

9 Aerttei 12 1*6 12% t2*j 13% 43 

27*8 AOnU 264 5.7 34 455046*« 45% 46% +% 83 


47 27*4 Boa I nos 1.08 25 *5 4383 44% «'4 42% 30 

4» 32% BohoCI-90 4.1 19 120* *®9 4 &* + ? 48 24. 

61 46 BofesCpI 5 8.6 96 58% 37% 58 -*? 77% 44% CoxCm 

29*1 15% BoilBer 10 .4 28 67 24% 23% 3<% +% tD 4I< 0*8*9 

40 28 BORhDBf.52 19 11 106738*» 37% 38% +1% 38% 32 

1 24% 16% BoroWa92 4 0 10 178733 22% M +% 83b 41 

8% 4% Bomws 14 42 Pa 7% 7* a +% i*. , S 


CocCm -M .5 23 123 75 
0*8*8 22 8% 
Crane 1 eta 4.6 10 326 34V 


74 75 +*» 


+ % 
+% 


25*e BosEd 3^4 7.6 8 


42 7% 7% + « 15S< , S>4 CrakNpaifl 

173 l 2 ! 8 51% 49% CrehN pO^fie 2J 


AeO. PI5790 10. 22 59% 55 55% -% 

Atoms 1.20 3.514 838 35 34 34% -1% 

AUean 13-33+% 

AW»i« 1.20 2212 517 54 53% 54 +% 

AtrbFrt .60 3.0 11 30 20% 19% 20 

***4oa» 75 1% 1% 1% +% 

MaP p*292e 11. 618 28 27% 27% -% 


BosE (48.88 It i70 81% 81% 81% -1% 33% 18% Cnm*1.20 


3% 2% AUean 

54 3«% AiiPrd 120 22 

24% 13 AfcrbFrt .60 3.0 

2 1 AB4HS 

38% 21 MaP pf293B 11. 

33% 26% AUP pJA3.92 12. 
8% 6% AMP dptS7 11. 

82 61% AlaP (M 9 11. 

85% 63b AlaP pi 9.44 II. 

74 57 MaP p(ai6 11. 

71 56 AlaP pia.28 12. 


55% -% 11% 9 BosE prl.17 11. 5 11 «« « +'* 68 3«i 8 CfwnCk 

34 34% -T% 137 S 10% BOSE P* 1.46 11. 7_ 13% 13% -% u % 27% C*w2e( 

8 3 +% 25*a 14% Bowatr .72 31 8 309 23 CT* ZB 50% 43% C*2*rt p 


5011 4 21% 

15 239 64*| 


51% 34% ForGM 2,aO S3 3 8637 4S*« 44% *5%+% Q 3% InspRs 

13% 1014 FlOavIJB ia 21 13% 13 13 -% 26% 11% IntgRac 

7*% 52% PMmn9.84 23 17 2U 73 72 72% 28 10 knffiR pO.I 

15% 10 PostlWi 44 3 3 13 438 13% 13% 13% 51% 42 tntgR p«.i 

11% 8% fm&P 88 62 12 40 10% 10% 10% +% 35% 25% toinR pf4.1 

25 Fexbrol.04 4.1 88 70 25% 25% 25% +% 13% 7% WRFn 

27 24 Fonnyr 16 128 2S*j 25% 25%—% TS% 16 ItcpSe 2.10 

22% a 124 22 21% 21% 70% 55 tntereoiOS 

H?! VJL 25 302 9% 9% 9% +% 151% 120 Inter *7. 

22% 13% FrpMc 60 32 13 148218** 18% 18% +% 13% 9% (ntriS .6 

3^t 21% Frtplra 80 2.1 17 *10 -287* 271* 28% +1% 53* B 41 MrRi Z 

»% 19**, fnieWs 80 2.6 5 37* 23 22% 23 +% 14% gw intamxi 


£3 11 341 18** 18% 18% +% 
47065% 4% fa -% 


50 331 

15*2 55» 


37% Med 
19% McW 
33% MeKl 


JJ 3 +% 25*» 14% Bowatr .72 31a *» " " 

53b 54 +h 31% 2Sb &noa 160 5.7 11 214 28% 27% 28** 

ift m % 61b 1.W 11 17 243161% §0% 01** 


21% BrttPl liOa 6.6 1 961 27*4 26% 27% +% 1 33% 17% Culmeta 


43% CrZet pf463 9.6 04 48 

50 CrZei pi&« 50 7 A 2 58 

20% Cwtero .00 19 9 13 28 


26 15 731 38% 38 38% "% 


47% 48 +% 35% 17% 

57% 57% -% 37% 25% 
27*# 27*g -% ^ 1S u 


28 10 MgR 0*3 03 12. 8 25 

51% 42 tntgR p*6.53a 15. 40 45 

35*g 25% InioR pf4.25 13. 303 33, 

13% 7% Inffn 12 70 1*% 

18 *# 16 ItcpSe 2.10a 11. 74 IT 

70% 55 tntercolOa 4.6 12 154 87 

151% 120 Inter pi 7.75 5.4 1 1* 

13% 8% Wrist .60 186 897 Iff 

537# 41 Milk £60 5.18 73 5ff 

147, b% intawi 434 10 

24% 14, MAhi .72 3.8 9 IS 18 

138% 99 IBM 4 40 3.7 11, 138591! 

29 15*, IrnCtrl .40 1.011 21 » 


10 195121% 20% «% +U 6% & 
8 25b 25% 25% *3% 


8 25% 25% 25% 

40 45 45 45 

303 S3 32% 33 


ucokf so Riao-i* a*# 55* ®%‘“% 

McOnl s BO 1 3 15 200686 • 67% lAi *\ 

McdHl.40 2.817 flMW« S53 4 

MdRt 0 ft 27% 27% 27% 

2SftA40 4113 W «ti « «§-%•■ 

Mctasn 9 f _ ** ■}» *». . "8 

2.89 144842** <5# 3, ♦%' 


S? Si is. » Mud 120 2.8 9 7448*2** 41% <8% +% 

t? i | K S asa'S* 5$ 55 


30% 23% intFtart12 


f S?. 5f :% 5% » SS 8 !*; & »:■ 

nm« * * »» »: r* I* 


54 32% 321# 32% -% S% % 

Cl 8 7% 7*# -% 24% iSr 

Zl46ff9 79 79 - 3 40% 28 


85% 63b AlaP pi 9.44 II. zfiO 83 82% 82% -1% 37% 29 BJdJQ (*3 9 

74 57 MaP srf&IS ti. z300 n 73 73 +1 26% 13 BwnSh ^0 

71 56 AW* pl&^9 12. z420 70% 89 70*# +% 29% 22% BnrnGO-38 

16% 11% Ahgaesi.O* 6.8 9 21 15% 15% 16%+% 50*# »b BrwnF 1.08 

25% 8% AttAlr.I0 .7 10 273 23% 22% 23% «% 27% Bmswk 1 

18% UP# Albms. 36 £2 20 142 17% 16% 17% +7# *0% 27% BnhWi 32 


BrtT2 pp 9 23% 022% 22% -J» B8% 59% CumEn£20 

Brack 93 3% 3% 3% -% 103* 8% Currtnel.iOa 

Brcfcwyl.32 55 23 *63 2^ 23% 2^% 52*, 27% Cyclops 10 

BkyUGS.13 7.7 8 52 40% 40% Jffl# ^ 

BJcUG t*3.9S 11. 12 35% 35'r 3Si 

BwnSh™40 9 9 28 21% 20% 21% +% 23b 13% Db MBS _ 8 8 

BrwHHJ.38 4.018 230 29% 28% +*% 

BrwnF 100 £2 17 687 49% if, 49% +*# |*% S""? 28 


31 1ZZ2 24J, 23% 24% +% 

3.7 3 1568 59% 058% 58*# ~h 
11. 9 10% 10% 10% 

£210 10 50% 49% 49% -1 

) O D 


37% 25% GATX 1^0 4913 298 28% 28 28% +% J'% *% 

Ugl ]2s GCA - 9 199917% 17 17% -% a Hf S 

I s7 * «% 1 13 11 47 70 75% 76%-% “ ^ J 

8 3*, GEO ■ 104 3k 31, ii-. — % 3^« 171, pt*- 
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43% 31% Ashio prase 9 3 

69 49 AsdOG £60 38 


A« iff ^ S 5 * ^ + ^* 32 2ft OMC1.W 

^.8 400 33^ 33 33% 15 7 ClayHm 

1° S ' 4 22,4 17 cSSf 

9 3 8 43 42% 42% — * 221, 14% cievEI 2.52 

38 11 247 6ft 67 6ft +ft it? ,rT 


2i% 20* 
2*# 1*# 

17* 9* 
20 1ft 
21% 16 


£3 13 625 2ft 19% 2ft +% I 53% 34*# Ux*hd_65e 


70S 84 83 83% -% 18* 8 NulnS ,08| 

425 64 83 83% — *# 89 60% NYNEXA4Q 

2 22ij 22% 22* +% 


Z.50 IV 1 22% 2ft 22% +1, 

7 9* 9 .9* +* 

2 55 12 300 3ft 35% 3ft + % f. « 

H £816 490 27* 26% 27* +v| 

W7d 11. .160 5ft 53% 53*# +* . 

■Me .9 13 016 30* 29% 30 +* 

^0 1.1 10 477 35% 34% +* 


EnsEx n.80e £9 319 20% d20 20% -* 3014 1ft Heillg .40 1.4 15 223 2ft 28* 28*# +% 42* 27 Lodlto 80 


Ensrce 22 201 2* 2 2 “* ^ 

Entara 125 11 1ft lft 38 if 

.4 40 448 28% 27 28 -% |20 15% &HxE n£50e 14. 177 18* 17% 18* +* 2<7 t 10 mwy SB 

£622 291 29* 2B% 29'* +% Uft 16 Eraa*lnl.30 7.011 239 1ft 16* 16% ♦* ft ft H"" 08 . — 

12 18 11% 11% 11% +* 32% 17% Eqube s 1.14 £7 17 24 30*# 30* 30% +* lft 11% [ * > " h ff- 830 


55* 34* Heinz 1.00 £0 14 265653% 53* 53% +* 51% 2ft Loewas 1 

30 lft HelneC 24 25 18 17*# 17*# -* 35 21% LoflteooM 

1.9 22 110919% 18% 19% +% 36% 22 LomRm.16 


HelmP .38 
HemCa 


g* 2g^ ^dSsaBO® 38 11 247 S» S 3 68b +1*. 14 * a " wa 2a 11 8 664 22iy 221, 22% 1* % 

5fn » ft” SI 7 .%H-re>i fff 1 tV* 167 l 10 Clmrpk .60 £3 127 11% 11* 11* -* 90* 

m in. iSffjfnn 5 7 1 in ? SiS. t 17% 1ft Ctvpkpt£23 1£ 36 17% 17 17* -* «9% 

oSt. iSSSe'S li re f« 2J? 8 Iff >4% Ovpk PM 84 1£ 40 18 1ft 16 1ft 


■ire re I? 10 1ft CM* pM 84 1£ 40 IB 

£8 27 MB0S7J 8 Wl? w' Itf *** “J* ° 0r “ 3712 810 37 

if 27 5f2SST 8 sr 8 25 14 % OubMalOa .4 2i 195 24 

5? 5 1Z °Tre. fnei.fiH.lI 24 CluettP 1 £9 14 380 34 


243, 18% Athtontf.80 7.5 10 4 21* 21% 21% 

2ft 20% AtCy£l2.S8 8.9 10 157 29* 26*# 2ft 

64* 40% AlIRKh 4 £9 27 5080 57*# 57% 67*# 

39 32* AtfRe PQ. 75 9.9 r 120 39 38 38 

153 97 AflRe pt£8Q £1 2 136% lift 1361 

1ft 10% AUaoCp 118 1ft a 10% 10* 

32% 1ft Augal .40 18 19 122 22b 2<% 29b 

49 32*# AutoOl .68 1.4 21 770 u49>, 4ft 49* 

5 4* Avalon n 8 27 4% 4% 4% 

99% 1ft AVEMC6Q 2.1 14 37 26% 22% 28% 

39% 34* Avery 60 1.8 13 521 32 31% 31% 

1ft 10 Aviall n 8 82 14 13% 14 

41 27 Avnat .50 1.8 15 422 27% 27% 27% 

2ft 17% Avon 2 0.6 10 4549 2ft 20* 2ft 

30% 18% Aydin 11 316 16*# 16* 1ft 

B B B 

18% 10 BMC .19| 33 IT* 1ft 1ft 

35% 20 Bdmcs .50 1 7 12 110 30% 30* 30* 

20* 15 Bkrirtl .92 S 5 14 1579 1G*« 16% 1ft 


21, Equlmk 

% Equmkrt 

11* Eqmk pTZ.31 1£ 

20% EqtResl.72 £9 

9% Equts: n .12 .7 

91, Erbmm.30 £4 


735 4* ft ft 
17211 3-15 1 3-18 1 


£7 12 610 37 3ft 37 +1* 14% 9* Erbmm.30 

.4 2i 195 24% 24% 24% -* 2ft lft EsaexC8«> 

£9 14 380 34 33% 34 +% 31*# lft Erotoa .72 


1£ 49 19% is 19% +1% 1ft 18* 

£9 6 186644* 42% 43% +i 49% 29% 

.7 11 569 161, 1ft lft +* 10% 5* 

£416 111 1ft 121, 12% +% 13% 9 


*5 ST- 


£113 14 2ft 25% 25%-% 44* 31* HowlPKJQ 
A3 10 451 17% 10 1ft +% 30 20% Hexed 80 


A3 10 451 17% 

24 10>, Ethyl s SO £3 13 766 2ft 

ft 1% vJEvanP 76 2* 

0% 21, vjEvanpl 11 ft 

12% 3% vfEvn pfH 5ft 

41% 30 ExCelal.72 4 8 10 168 37 

171, 1ft EjB8ts<1.88e 11. 73 1ft 


371, 27* Harcdd.60 
18% 10* HerilCs.04« 
1ft 18* Hemnn 
49% 29% Hershyl.40 
10% 5* Hesaton 
13% 9 Hastn pf 
44* 31* HewlPK.22 


5 0ij eij ar- 
ia 4 12% 121# 12 

A6 10 1400 347, 34% 34 


10 140034*# 34% 347# 

25 131 IS 17% 10 

16 65 18* 19* 19* -* 

14 1087 49 45 48 +3 


28% 16% LomMts£44 ££ 

3% 2 LomM wt 

27 . 17% LnSrar 1.80 - 7.8 

51% 44 LoneS pf£37 11. 

B* 3% ULCo 

45 21% UL pU 

22 8% LR. p« 

22 9 L£ plW 


**•" . * 4 zij «■} an t ij n n 

1.3 9 2080 501, 50 50% +% «a. rwuu) U U 

mi n«s; s.. ^ -i 5 ^ 

vie » Si Sii 3^ -i “J £'■ 75 " 

un ara ss a;% siss. ... 

366 ft 3%‘ ft +* S’ 17 * P'2,12 10. 

7.8 0 411 - J 5 1 * SidpSlis {J 

"■ 2 ’»"» BO*??* fSi. SSS 2?f5n Va- 


st 48% OcdP p(6. 25 IV 
113 105% OcdP pf 15-00 14. 


22% 23*# -i-T# 1 2ft 121, HlSheacSO 


200018* 1ft 16* +% 54* 38 Exxon 3.40 £4 8 1142153 


2 2 13* 8% HiVoit .17 

ft 2% +* 26% 17% Hilnbrd Si 

ft ft +* 73% 45% Hilton 1.80 

38% 37 +1# 37% 27% Hitachi. 33s 

18% 16% 57% 35b Hotiday 1 


£9 14 1087 49 4& 48 +3 S 21% UL 

ii 6% 6% 6% S 2' 1 Ji- 

3 12 12 12 22 0 UJ- 

.6 16 712734b 32% 34* +1% 2ft ?% L£ 
£4 14 98 25* 24* 24* -* 20% 11* UL 

£4 13 197 21*# 21 21 -1# 21 ft J-6. 


35 4 3% 3*. +* 

7.2 9 11B8BSV 87* 8ft. +1 

o o 

11301% 1% 1% +* 

4.8 11 6 31% 31* 31% 

7.5 11 435833% 33 33% +% 

110513% 1ft 1ft +* 

11. 3 23%. 23% 23% -% 

10. 10 20* 20i, 20% +£ 

10. 7 2ft 22* 22* -% 

IV 240 56% -56* 56* -b 

14. 52 108% 10ft 10ft-* 


7400 44 44 44 -% Jg* i®’* OcdBiM.B2 IA 25 W* WT 107 

L SSBRRBttt 

47 20? |g ^» +% ’ft ft g« 1£0 wmgo S3 ^ 

Qfllfl ORl. OKCrf iJa 4 j * an .See bw.* ah. 


.17 1.5 9 44 11* 11 


S' +% S T 


s is a » + % 3 s ^ - s 

31 W% 2ft aS IS 34. 2ft “’Ed PI3-90 11. 

22 tft 19% 1ft +b 5ft «« PJ 4 - 44 13. 

27 16* 15*# 16 +b 41 OhEd p(7£4 ’1£ 

8 1ft 181# 18* +% eg * ff Sin « 

1030291, 2ff>, 29 + 21, 88 43 0A2? ’3. 


Excete(1.88e it. 73 1ft 10% 16% 57% 35b Hotiday 1 

Exxon 3.40 £4 8 1 142053 51% 53 +1* 83% 58% HollyS 1 

F F F ft 12 Homo 

FH lnd.lSel.5 3 24 lft 9*# 1ft +% f 1 * 1 

FMC £20 £3 40 377 66*# 65* 65** +% ZJ 

9.9S 9 m 9 mi. mi. eiiS _ ??* Mii.atka . 


288066% 351, 65* -1* ’ 

2620 58% 58* 58 / 

2130 58% 58 56. -b w " 

Z250 63 63 63 

£8 29 28* 29 


29% 24% CdPen 1 40 
63* 39% CoMnd250 
35 26% CoIGnllt 

53 45% CoIGs pTO£9e 


6 1303 25% 25* 25% f 3 * «PS UPL pl4.fi 

T£ 32 9 8% S * * »* lft LaPLpl£1 

J 58 825 24% 24b 24*# +% 3ft 22% LouvGfi.44 


15 lft LaGent.SSb A7 10 11 12* 12 12 !?■ *’ *1 3ft 30% -% 

38 22b LaLand 1 £2 9 558 3i 29% 31 +1* ’’^i g’- 88 • «1ft 1ft 16* +% 

25* 17 Lapse .80b £7 41 487 21% 21% 21% +b 51 OhEd pf£12 1£ z40 70 70 70 +11, 

33* 28*# UPL pfASO 15. 68 32% 32% 32% +* S 2 tV, 1 ffS 1 P^f 4 H , *M0 U08 87% 88 +1% 

25i# 16% LaPL PTO.1B 11 55 2ft 2ft 24% -% ^ '{!* OhMan-^40 M 14 «12% 12% 12% 4 


24% 18% Baldor .36 1.8 13 104 19% 18* 19% +*|2ft 27>, CSO pi 3 45 


2% % vjBakSJ 245 1% 1% 1% +* 

55% 2ft BaMCp 1.28 £3 13 150 55% ^ 5?% 


+ % 21 15% CSO pf £42 11. 

108% 88% CSO of o15£S14 
-% 49% 27i, CombfiR.16 4.6 


33i, +b 3ft 8% 


15i# Con MU. 36 


23* II* BaUyMI 20 1.2 739 16% 10* 16% -% 49% 27* CombfiRIS 

13*# 7% BaltyPk 12 190 1ft 1ft IQi, +* 37i a 25% CmbEnl 8+ 

46% 31* BnnOE£40 7.3 9 689 46ij 40* 461, +* 17b 6 Comdta JfO 

48% 371, Ban pfS4.50 99 *100 45% 45% 45% -% 20 1ft Corn MU. 38 

34* 2H, BncOna.IO £3 11 151 33b 32% 33b +b 3ft ft Comdre 

5% 3b BanTex 103 ft 31, ft 31% 22* CmwE ! 

62 4ft Bandatf .20 £0 12 18 59* 56% 5ft -% 31% 22* OE pf V 

3ft 29 BkBos £40 4.4 B x995u54* 53* 54% +1% 18% 13 CwE pi 1. 

53* 43 BkBos pM.gie 9-5 27 51% 51% 51% 1ft 13b CwE pf 

55 49 BkNE dp!543al0. 10 54* 54* 54* +% 24% lft CwE pf £ 

46% 26* BUlfT 2.04 4.5 7 321 4ft 44% 45* -% 26% 20% CwE pi £ 

31% 16 BrkVasl.12 £610 261 31% 31 31* 78% 54* CwE pf £ 

22% 14% BnkAml.52 8.1 10 452919 Iff* 1ft -* 6ft 46 CwE pt 7. 

47 40 BkAm pl£13a l£ <92 42 41* 41% -% r™nF«»-« 


103 ft 3* ft 31% Mij CmwE J 

1.20 £0 12 18 59* 56% 5ft -% 31% 22% OE pf V 

£40 4.4 B X995U54* 53* 54% + 1* 18% 13 CwE pf 1. 


78% 66 BkAm p«.27e 1£ 
1ft 11* BkAm pf£B8 


23*# BkARty240 
38 BankTATO 


66 lft 15% 15% 


51% 51% 1ft 13* OE pf 2 11. 

54* 54* +% 24% lft CwE pf £37 9.9 

44% 45* -% 26*8 20*# OE pf £87 11. 

31 31* 78% 54* CwE pT £40 11. 

Iff* 1ft -* 6ft 46 CwE pt 7JZ4 11. 

41% 41% -% 2ft 1T % ComES£32 7.9 
flw fit 38 % 2’% ComsadiO 3.4 


50 36 Lowtt 2 AS 7 58 44% 

31* lft Lowes SO 1.4 15 285025% 

25*8 19% Utofid 1.16 £3 12 256 22 


7.6 9 242 U3&, 32* 3ft +* 78 OW ^7.90 1£ 

4.5 7 5fl 44Tn 433 a 441? +I 3 OhP pfQ2-27 11. 

1.4 15 2850 25^ 2^3 25 Jm Su SS ££ 

£3 12 256 22 21% 21% +* IS® 2!£ P^_ 14 ’3- 


g«6B 68 66 -2 

46 21 20% 20% -% 

1180 109% KMT IOft+2 
z20 IDS 109 IDS 


32* 24 Lutrysa .64 1.7 20 130 31 30* 3l +b 1 1“ » gw* pfOT.TB 11. z90 69 88 08 -2 

223, 15% LucKyST.16 52 12 1751221# 21% 22% + % J* 8 *® 6 * 77 ” 708 u25*i 25% 25% +% 

16 10* Lukena .48 £5 10 12 14 13% 13% Si L, OW*® *30 90 zlOQj >% ■*«*+* 

...... ! fS* l? 8 2? ’-504.99 195 3ft 3d* 30% -£ 

M M M 1 17% s% Omnere “ 


23% 19% MACOIC4 
59% 381, MCA 
24% 16% MCorp 1.‘ 
14% 7% MDC 


11. 21 26% 26* 26% -% 

11. c 100(74 74 74 

11. 172 65* 04* 05 -* 

7.9 6 121 u2B% 29 2ft 


a ^ 


3-4 12 564 35% 3ft 36* +% 32 22 ^ Ferro 


45 PPap pfl 20 £8 
25% FPap pf£31 £3 
18 FedHtt 1.44 6.7 

13*# FdSgnl .80 A5 
4ft Fmtose.54 4.0 


£8 2 46% 46% 46% 

£3 274 27% 27* 27% 

6.713 50 21% 21% 21% 


+ 3L 23,4 

*-% 17* 


20% Hubbrd226 £8 12 102 2P# 
9*8 HuHy 40 17 10 23 11 


17% 17% 
25% 28 
10% «P# 


37% 28 
42 34 

17% ft 
13*# ft 
15% 10 


>4 1-3 18 456718* 17% 17*# -% lft 12 0«mlda .80 

.88 1.8 29 107858% Mb 58* *■* ift 2ft ONEOW56 

1.40 6.56 353 21% 21* 21% -* 27% 1ft OmnRtt.14 

.32 £7 9 327 if*# 11% ii?S 13% 7% Oranga.531 


MCorp 1.40 6.56 353 21% 

MDC .32 £7 9 327 11*# 

MOU £56 6.B9 56 3ft 

MB SO V3 14 278 37% 

MGMGT44 £6 42 189 1ft 
MGMGpf-44 £4 5 12*# 

MGMUtfOe 1.8 819 IS 


£56 8.B9 56 3ft 38% 37% +b 26% 19* OrtonC .70 

SO V3 14 278 37% 37 3ft -% lft 8* OrionP 

* £8 42 189 lft -10*# 1ft ft 6% Orton pf .9 

.44 £4 5 12*# 1ft 12*# -* 31% 24 Orion pf2.7! 


MGMuwi 

MaanIS-55 


14* 15 +% 1 31% 18% 


ft Omncra 354 sb «b es. 

12 Onmda .80 £6 8 S3 iS# « 12* lb 

52? S^^SS -58 7,8 18 328 3^5 30% 32% + h. 

SB 18 ass??sf3sS*^ 

ft Orton d .50 £8 4 ft ft* ft 

fk »S 75 M. 222 5S* 


82 2% Z% 2% -* j33% 18* OvrnTr .72 


1.020 590 35* 34 


+< a 


Orion pf£75 9.4 130 2ft 2? 53L 

Outodtfw 3os 505 2^i “* IS -5 

£f2l r re if 5 2 3 3 ’S 31* +S 

O^Wp -50 12n 487 i»* Tft 15% +d 

Owanci.40 Ann imiibl .f!" ?) 


£0 12 21 31 30* 30* -% 3S 25% GqmnrBO 

IV iff ffb Sv 11 S 

52° ?S a ' 4 “ 4 4e ’< 11% Cptvsn 


35% 21% CPayc SO S 26 1140 34* 3ft 34* +* 


19% BkTr pf£50 9.4 480 263, 26* 26% -* 48’, 1 

7% Benner.03e .3 16 02 12 11% 12 36 2 

19 Bart .44 1,314 1681 u34 31* 33* +2* re y 
18 BamOp.80 £610 44 22% 22* 22% +* re y 

22 Bam«t8l.ff4 2.7 6» 39* 377# 3ft +* reu 1 

17 BaryWr.60 3J 12 142 1ft 17% 18* +% 371; 2 

8% BASIX -12b T O 12 140 12* 11* 12* +* 47’ 3 

1ft BlUKh .78 £518 113431% 30% 31* 4S% 3 

11», BoxfTr ST 2.3 66 960716% 14% IS*# -% w 2 


25% Gomrar.eo 2.4 6 9 25% 625* 25* -% 14* 4 

11 CompSe 8 525 17 1ft 17 +* 51, 3* pinCo r 

11* Cptvsn 48 4044 13% 13 lft +1, ift RnS 

22> ConAo* .87 2A 16 KB 3ft 351, 3^ +* fi 2% nmJ 

13*# CunnE 1.60 £0 9 10 18% 10* 18% +% ia in. Rmtn 

19% CrniNG2.*0 £2 9 6_ 2ft vp\ «b +* ^ ffi SSTr 


38% 25* FWcm 
14b 4 FlnCpAOSj 


— a — wT.tr.wr- — w . w>> w«.w c — -o —-a . a IRIn 103« ConfBC ,40 3,0 

33% 17 BaryWr.60 £3 12 142 1ft 17% IS* +% 37* 2<2 ConaEtS.40 8 4 

1ft 8% BA&X .12b 1.0 12 140 12* 11* 12* +* 47’ 35" Cor£ pf4.B5 90 

33% 1ft BlUKh .78 £5 18 113431% 30% 31* 49% 38* ConE pi 5 10. 

18* 11% BoxfTr J7 2.3 66 966710% 14% IS*# -% 38 20* CnPriBl.10 14 

29% 17% BsyFrt M 3 43 1M 23% 23b 23* +'# 477, 31 CraNQ£32 12 

343, 22* BayStCSBO 7.510 18 34% 84* 34% 7* ,1, CcnaPw 

38% 29% Bearing 1 2.0 12 70 35*, 35* 35* 31 13 Cnp plAA16 IA 

33 24* BaatCol 80 16 6 6846 31* 30* 31 +% 33* 13b OM» dB4 50 1 A 

60*1 46% Beat pi 3J0 £0 11 58% 5ft 56% -* 52 23b CnP pl07.45 IA 

15*| 12 Beeor .<4 £2 52 836 13% 13% 13% +b 53% 23% CnP pTO7 72 15. 

53*# 30% BednDIJO £215 1512 1»54% 53% 54% +% 53% 25 CnP pfG7.7B 1£ 

8% 4 Baker 215 4* 4* 4* +b 2B* 11% CnP prV4.40 1£ 

11 6% Baker (91.70 23 52 7% 7* 7% -* 24% 9* CnP p*U3 60 1£ 

17% 12i> BeldnH .40 £1 0 11 13* 13 13 25% 10* CnP prT3.7B 1£ 

35% 22* BflHwf 55 1.0 11 177 34*# 34* 341, -% 54 25% CnP 0W7.68 14. 

36 22 BdHwpl.67 1.9 1 341# 34% 34b *27 11* Cnp prfl 4 1£ 

93% 6T% BedAB £60 *58 640692% 91% 92% +1*i26% 1ft CaP prP198 1£ 

33 22% BCE g £26 34 32* 31* 32* 26% 10* CnP prN£85 15. 

27% 19% Belltod 32 1.613 100 19* 19% 1ft -% j lft 7% CnP prUZBOlA 

42* 271, BeUSotS SO 6.6 10 1002%4ft 41* 4ft +l% hfi% 7 CnP prL£23 IS. 

87 41% BeloAH .80 1.4 27 126 55*# 55% 55*# +* 1 27 11 CnP prSAOZ 15 l 


20* GnaFriaVIO 1411 SS2 32% 31 


43 100 23% 23% 23% +1# 477, 31 CraNG 2.32 52 

l* 10 18 34% 34% 34i a 7% a* CcnaPw 17 906 

2.8 12 70 351, 35* 35* 31 13 CcP p!AA16 «. *20 

10 6 684631* 30* 31 +% 33* 13* crt» ptB4.50 IA 

£0 11 58% 56% 56% -% 52 23% CnP p107.45 IA 


£0 6 128 13 1 , 13 131# —* 40b 21b RBkBvl 8D 

6 4 8 10681137% 37 37%+% 37% 25% W 

96 zSOOudTl, 45% 471, +1 T9 W* rail 3 

I* 7 ??’ 4 «*# 49* +* W 18b fiSw.32 


49b +*27 18% MCMC1. 

32 +1 54* 44% FCM a 


511 tf'* i?' 8 If 1 * + ”S *53, 88 F=CW 


Z190 32 32 

ZI8OO153 52 
2330 52% 521; 


521, +% 60 


18% 11% PBT«1.30 

54 35*# RBTx p!5.E 

24 10* FFedAzSOe 

80 35% FFB ! 


54% 30% Flntde£50 


SI 7 II 7 33 % 21 Rnbd pH 37 7.1 IS 33% ’ 2 

IF l 4 m* 7 re 4 I? ’ 15 « 714 RM« -24 £6 8 312 ft ft ft +* f 

» a I*. S-: -i %' 'i K" 1 15 ^ I* g. js 1 

Tfl^K* ^ ™ + , 30,4 20,4 pl£62 9.0 115 2y# 2ft 29% “% 4 

» S' Ti-* Jl'* 2414 FWnfll 1.95 £7 IS 88 29% 2ft 29% +% 5 

f 8 Sff* SI 8 If? t! 4 I 2 *!? I 8 WaBk.88 £3 11 177 26b 26* Z6b +% 3 


7.1 15 u33* 33% 33% 

£6 8 313 ft ft ft +* 19% 15' BPow ja£21 IV 

15 156 22% 21% 22% +% 3ft 25% BPow pf3.78 IV 

462 ft 6% 6* +% 51% 50% llPow pfl.OSe £1 

9.0 115 2^# 291, 29% “% 48 37 RPow pf4.53a 11. 

£7 IS 88 28% 2ft 29% +% 53% 45% ItPow pi 533 IT. 

£3 11 177 26% 26% 26% +% 371,. 25% IIPow pi 4 11. 

44 8 37 30% 301, 30% +% 3 fi% 21% ITW .72 £3 


1ft 11% IdealB 335 12 dll 12 

+% 20% 17% HJPowr£64 8.9 7 1080u26*# 26% 26% 

21 14% IIPow pC-10 ia zlOOSft 20b 20% 


68 25% 251# 25% +% 28% 15 


25% 251, 25% +% 


17* FfWlse 1.30 


1080u26* 26% 26% 72% 40 MrshM£40 

zlOOffift 20% 20% -% 59 3ft MflrtM 1.34 

2700 ulft 1ft ig% ft 40 20% Marti wl 

2300 u35 34% 34% +% ’4 ft MaryK .12 


ar 4i% 
30 21% 

45% 24 


21% Bemts 1 £4 
24 BanfCp 2 A7 
30% Banal pMJO 11. 
17 Band pC.50 IV 
173, Beneq m 
31, Bangui 07] 

37# Berkey 


6610 100£b4ft 41* 42% +i%hfi% 7 CnP prL2 23 15. 
1.4 27 126 55*8 55% 55*# +7# i 27 11 CftP prS4.02 1£ 

1 £4 11 27 2ft 29% 2ft +% , 177. ft ChP prt«£43 IA 

A711 814 43* 42% 43 +* 47% 23% CnBCp £50 £0 

0 11. 11 39 38>, 39 +% jioi# 4*# ConflH 

0 11. ZlOO 22 22 22 +f 4* % Comll n 


3&1, 14* Re«En.44 £19 662 21* 2ft 21* 


15% lft BestPd Si 1.8 34 990 13% 13 


48 lft 18% 18% -% 4% % CWHdn 

45 f% 4% ft -* 12 4% CnUnto 

137 6,4 2ft its# Central.; 


+% >38% 2ft ClDaca .72 


14521 1-16 

6 280 11 
7 JO 9 14102ft 

£8 191326 


51% 50% IIPow pf 1.08e £1 20 u52 51% 52 +1% 3ft 22% Masco .9 

48 37 RPow pf4.53e 11. 3 +2% 42% 42% 18% 8 MmM£0 

53% 45% IIPow pi 533 IT. 10 51 51 51 -2% 70 15% M«#M 1.81, 

371,. 25% IIPow pi 4 11. 2 37 - 37 37 +% ft 1*# MmayF 

30% 21% ITW .72 £3 12 280 32 31 31 -1% »| 20% MasCp 288 

40% 27% lmpChrfl.09e 5 J 8 133 38% 37* 37*#-% 1ft 9*# MaelnCl 32 

11* 5% IntpICp 9 369 10% 10% 1ft -* 66 51% Ma&uE36r 

1ft ft WCO .20 16 33181ft 12% 12% »% 7% Massd 

62 45 JndIM pf7.0B 12 zdOO 593, 58* 59% >2% 4% Maul wl 
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FINANCIAL TIMES SURVEY 

Electronics in Europe 


Faced with fierce competition 
from the U.S. and Japan, 

Western Europe’s electronic 
industries are attempting to 
marshal resources to make a 
comeback in world markets. 
Europe’s capacity for advanced 
research still remains considerable 

Turbulent and 
volatile markets 


By Giy de Jonqnleres 

E VEN BY th€ standards 
of a business whose 
lifeblood Is ehange, 
and where unpredictability 
is one of the few constants, 
the mid-point of 1985 finds 
t he w orld electronics in- 
dustry in a state of excep- 
tional turmoil. 

The exhubrant growth rate 
which carried the industry’s 
performance to new peaks last 
year is fading fast, bringing 
troubles in its wake. Semicon- 
ductor markets, the most sensi- 
tive barometer of activity in the 
sector, have been badly hit by 
a weakening of demand and 
excessive investments in capa- 
city. 

In the U.&, the computer 
industry is in the throes of what 
threatens to be a far-reaching 
shakeout which has already sent 
many smaller companies reeling 
and has prompted merger talks 
between some larger ones. In 
California's Silicon Valley, ner- 
vousness has abruptly replaced 
buoyant self-confidence, and 
formerly abundant supplies of 


venture capital are drying up. 

Japan is continuing to 
intensify its challenge to 
American high - technology 
leadership in a range of mar- 
kets, including semiconductors 
and telecommunications. At the 
same time, the Japanese them- 
selves face new competition 
from other Asian countries, 
notably South Korea, which are 
mounting ambitious efforts to 
capture shares of international 
electronics markets. 

Adding further uncertainty 
is President Reagan’s proposal 
to' spend $26bn in research on 
the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI). While there are wide- 
spread doubts that the project 
can attain its stated goal of pro- 
viding a shield against nuclear 
attack, many other countries are 
concerned that it could give the 
U.S. a massive advantage in 
key areas of advanced tech- 
nology for the rest of this 
century. 

Amid these turbulent and 
confusing cross currents. 
Western Europe is attempting 
to marshal its disparate 
resources in a renewed bid to 
stage a comeback on world ‘ 
electronic markets, in many of 
which its industries have been 
consigned to a steadily dwind- 
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Hie pressure Is. mounting for Western Europe’s larger electronics groups to seek closer technical 
collaboration — or lose new opportunities in the global markrtplace. 


ling role for years. 

For the first time, several 
European semiconductor manu- 
facturers, including Philips of 
the Netherlands, West Ger- 
many’s Siemens, SGS-Ates of 
Italy and France’s Thomson, 
have committed themselves to 
substantial investments in the 
development and production of 
mass-produced microchips, a 
business which most of them 
have hitherto shied away from 
because of the high level of 
risk. 

In file computer industry, 
Olivetti of Italy and West 
Germany’s Nixdorf are. both 
bent on ambitions expansion 


in the U.S. and the Far East. 
The former has concluded a 
string of marketing and pro- 
duction agreements with part- 
ners including American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Xerox 
and Toshiba. 

Tougher market conditions 
are also prompting European 
electronics companies,, which 
have for decades remained at 
arms length from each other, 
to seek Closer - collaboration. 
The larger ones are all mem- 
bers of Esprit, the EEC- 
sponsored ' progranime of 
advanced research in informa- 
tion technology. 

Separately, ' Britain's XGL, 


France's Bull and Siemens have 
established a joint laboratory to 
work on computer artificial 
intelligence. The EEC’s four 
largest telecommunications com- 
panies, Siemens, Cit-Alcatel of 
France, Plessey of Britain and 
Italtel of Italy, are also working 
together on the development of 
some wwiiinim pwnpnnwilB for 
public exchanges. 

All of these moves reflect in 
varying degrees a recognition 
that uniwM Europe's electronics 
industry makes a sustained 
effort to catch up with U.S. and 
‘Japan, it risks' losing its posi- 
tions in established markets 
being locked out of opportune. 


ties in new ones. 

The dangers which Europe 
faces were clearly underlined 
earlier this month by the Paris- 
based Organisation for Econo- 
mic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) in its latest 
Economic Outlook. It stated: 

" Despite considerable govern- 
ment interest in and encourage- 
ment of high technology in 
Europe over the years, its trade 
balance appears to be on a 
secular downward trend. Were 
these trends to continue, Europe 
would increasingly tend to be- 
come a net supplier to the rest 
of the world of food and raw 
materials and low technology 


manufactured goods. areas 
where competition from non- 
OECD countries (and certain 
non-European OECD countries) 
can be expected to become 
fiercer.” 

In semiconductors, European- 
owned manufacturers’ share of 
the world market has been in 
steady decline for more than 
a decade, falling to a mere 8.5 
per cent last year. Their share 
of the market for microchips 
was even smaller, only 6.7 per 
cent, according to Data quest. 

In computers, the Europeans’ 
position is equally weak. ICL, 
Siemens and Bull, the three 
indigenous mainframe manu- 
facturers. had combined sales of 
about $7bn last year, less than 
one-sixth of the worldwide sales 
of IBM, the industry leader. 
Only Olivetti is seriously trying 
to compete on a Europe-wide 
basis against the dominant posi- 
tion which IBM has acquired 
in personal computers in the 
past three years. 

In telecommunications, 
Europe appears at first sight to 
be stronger. It has almost a 
dozen public exch ange manu- 
facturers (if ITT’s local sub- 
sidiaries, and AT&T and Philips 
are included) and the EEC 
overall has enjoyed a surplus 
in telecommunications trade. 

But file underlying position 
is much weaker than it looks. 
Europe’s compartmentalised 
national markets no longer 
provide the economies of scale 
needed to absorb the huge costs 
of developing modern digital 
equipment. Furthermore, few 
European companies have kept 
pace with the U.S. and Japanese 
leaders in the development of 
advanced customer terminal 
equipment. 

About three-quarters of the 
European telecommunications 


industry's sales are to national 
monopoly administrations. 
Critics charge that some of the 
manufacturers have grown 
sleepy in the absence of com- 
petition, and that they would be 
rudely swept aside by U.S. and 
Japanese companies if Europe’s 
markets were ever opened up. 


Struggle 


In consumer electronics, 
Europe is struggling to hold the 
ring against Japan and other 
Far Eastern rivals, in spite of a 
succession of recent rationalisa- 
tion moves which were supposed 
to improve economies of produc- 
tion scale. The two leading 
companies. Philips and Thom- 
son. both lost money last year, 
and Thomson says it cannot 
hope to survive without exten- 
sive trade protection. 

Equally disturbing is Europe's 
position in the application of 
electronics, where the picture is 
at best mixed. In some 
country, notably West 
Germany, Switzerland and 
Sweden, traditional engineering 
industries are now adapting 
from mechanical to electronic 
•technology quite fast. Britain, 
moverover, has seen the 
emergence of a crop of high- 
technology “start-up’’ companies 
in the past few years. 

Overall, however, Europe 
suffers a serious lag. The U-S. 
and Japan respectively sell the 
EEC three and five times more 
computer equipment and 
electrical goods than they buy 
from it and use between four 
and five times more silicon chips 
per head of population. 

Europe, nonetheless, retains 
some outstanding centres of 
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- 1X1° British electionics company is helping more than Plessey 
* X ^1 to build a stronger Europe. The key is partnership. 

Tc&nt^ for example. 

V- Plessey is working under a technical cooperation agreement 

with CTT Alcatel (Ecance), Italtel (Italy) and Siemens (Germany) to 
pool resources and share know-how in switching technology. 

This cooperation wffl enhance future strengths in 
technology and market devefopmerrtand break through the barriers 
previously inhibiting European telecommunications. 

- ‘ *akeEuippers defence. 

V " . Plessey is prime contractor for Ptarmigan— the secure 

' . . military communications switching system now delivered to 
1 the First Armoured Division in Germany—and for Wavell— the 
| is . world's first in-service tactical automatic data processing . 

'• .system for improved battlefield command and control - 
‘ > . In radar; Plessey AR3D and Watchman systems 

are fully opexalionalin Europe and, against intense 
IfflB . 1 worldwide .competition, a consortium led by Plessey was 
chosen ^ manufacture the NATO E/P band strategic radar 
- systems for the UK. 

: .;•• Now; Plessey has strengthened this overall 
! electronics defence ability through its joint venture with 
Elettconica Sp A, the Italian company specialising in - 
electronic warfare. " 
r v .: ' Take semiconductors. 

f- -v' .Plessey design bureaus give customers throughout 
m . Europe direct access to the development of unique ' 

^ appficahca^specific integrated circuits. With its microsystems 
r . -and connectors, too, Plesseyis a pioneer supplier 
f V' finally, take Esprit— the massive EEC information tedmbibgy 
programme. ,, _ 

/•- A ;\, . Plessey is participating m 13 of die Esprit projects so far 
announced— including advanced nticxoelectromcs, information 


„ v ; In Europe r -and for Europe, Plessey is a vigorous partner. . 
ThePlessey Company pk; Vicarage Lane, Ilford, Essex IGi 4AQ. 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


FINANCIAL FUTURES 


GNP proves good for dollar 


BY COLIN MILLHAM 


The flash estimate of TJ.S. 
second quarter gross national 
product overhung the foreign 
exchanges throughout last week. 
The dollar fell to a low, of 
DM 2.9950 on Wednesday as 
forecasts for GNP growth sug- 
gested a figure of little more 
than 1 per cent. This was 
nearly the lowest level for the 
dollar against the D-mark this 
year, but it rebounded quite 
strongly, and a fall below 
DM 2.9750 may have been neces- 
sary before the currency showed 
much danger of entering a new 
and lower trading range. 

Rumours began in the U.S. late 
on Wednesday that the earlier 
forecasts for GNP were too pessi- 
mistic, and by Thursday morning 
covering of short positions was 
leading to a general dollar 
recovery. The published figure 
of 3.1 per cent growth during 
the quarter was above even the 
most optlml&Uc forecasts, but 


was In itself only an estimate, 
and may well be revised in 
future weeks. 

It will not be Inst on the 
market that at the same time as 
the announcement about the 
second quarter, the figure for 
the first three months of the 
year was revised down to 0.3 
per cent growth from 0.7 per 
cent. 

It was nonetheless a much 
better close to the week as far 
as the dollar was concerned. The 
rise of only 0.2 per cent in May 
U.S. consumer prices was en- 
couraging for the economy, and 
the Federal funds rate in New 
York returned to levels above 
7 per cent A cut or i per cent 
to 7 per cent in the Federal 
Reserves discount rale may not 
have been averted, but only 
delayed for a short time. 

Until Thursday's figure was 
published there bad been an 
assumption the Federal Reserve 


would cut its discount rate, to 
weaken the dollar, and stimulate 
growth in a stagnating economy. 
This is now no longer certain, 
and until the rate is cut, or 
there is more evidence on the 
economy, the dollar seems likely 
to remain within a trading range 
of DM3.00 to DM3.15. On Fri- 
day it finishd at DM 3.0645 com- 
pared with DM3.0565 at the end 
of the previous week, while ster- 
ling. which briefly touched its 
highest level for nearly a year 
of well over 51-30 closed little 
changed at $1.2875 against 
51.2810. 


sterling index 

June 21 Previous 
8.30 am 79.9 80.4 

9.00 am 79.9 80.4 

lO.no am 80.0 80.5 

11.00 am 79.9 80.5 

Noon 795 805 

l.no pm 79.8 80-5 

2.00 pm 79.9 80.1 

3M P*° 795 79.6 

4.00 pm 805 795 

£ IN NEW YORK 


June 21 Prev. close 


.■Spot S1.2eee.l.2870I.lZ77S-1.2M6 
1 month 0m'0.5S4J.M pm 

i months i-fg-J-47 *» m *-49-1.46 pm 
IS month*. pm 4.15-4. 08 pm 


Forward F'uhliums and discounts apply 
io the U.S. dollar 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 



Spot 

1 -month 

3 -month 

8- month 

12-month 


1 .2875 

1.2822 

1.3729 

1-2625 

1.2473 




3.8778 

3 .8303 

3.7228 


12.0350 

12.0128 

11 9819 


71-9689 


3.302B 

3.2829 

3.2458 


3.1045 

Japanese Yee 

319-50 

317.84 

314 76 


303.53 


POUND SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


Day's 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


June 21 

agreed 

Close 

One month 

pa. montha 

p.a. 







u s. 

1.2720-1.2895 

1-2870-1 .2880 

0.56-0. 53c pm 
0.44-0. 46c pm 
2>*-2c pm 

5.12 1.50-1 45pm 
3.08 1.20-1 07pm 

462 

2.60 


June 7 

June 14 


June 7 

June 14 

Nethlnd. 

4.40-4.50 

4.40-4.50 

5 73 fi'rftpw 

3.84 77 -68 pm 

2 54 9>rS>ri>rn 
1.28 0.43-0. 25 pm 

6.84 6V6 1 .pm 
-19 35 555-1 575dis 

5.45 

3.65 

2.53 

1.06 

6.59 

-14.40 


£100 m 

ill 00 m 


11.9327 

11.9171 

12.28 

11.8324Z 

11.82242 

12.18% 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ireland 

W. Gar. 
Portugal 

14.101-14.177 
1.2830-1. 2595 
3.9198-2.9485 
222.90-228.10 

79.50-79.60 

14.17VH.17* 

1.2545-1.2555 

3.9445-3.9455 

224.61J28.09 

28- 23c pm 
3*-2*ars pm 
0.19-0.080 pm 
2*i-2 , ipl pm 

185 546c dls 

Total of 

applications. 

Total allocated 

Minimum ' 

accepted bid 

£379 m 
£100m 

£97.025 

£364m 

riOOm 

£97.03% 

rate of discount. 
Average 

, rate of discoun. 
Average yield.. 
Amount on oll«f 

Spain 

Italy 

224.20-225.60 

2303-2.520 

225.06- 226.38 
2.516-2.520 

30-GOc diS 
par-4 lira die 

-2.40 125-180di6 
-0.95 7-12dla 

-2.71 

-0.15 

Allotment at 

minimum level- 

41% 

92% 

at next tender 

i 



Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 

Japan 

11.955-12.045 

11.27‘j-11J3(P. 

316fr319>. 

12.034r12.055 

11-37V11.38* 

319V319* 

2V-2c pm 

3V4ara die 
1.77-1.62/ pm 

2 30 6- 5pm 
-3.89 IQi.-IINdie 
6.40 4.87 -4.66 pm 

1.82 

-3.95 

6.00 

DOLLAR SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR 

Switz. 3.2665-2-3030 3-3020-3.3030 

Belgian rate is lor convertible 

2Vt T *c pm 
ranee, rmjncial 

7 -27 5 7 m-5 , J pm 
Irene 60.35-80.45. 

6.89 

Day’s 

June 21 spread 

Close 

■- Three % 

One month P »• months p.a. 


OTHER CURRENCIES 



Argentina Peao.J 1 N'A 
Australia Dollar: 1.9140-1.9180 
Brazil Cruzeiro... 1,442 7,471 
Roland Markka. B.1S04 8.1824 
Greek Drachma*' 172.34 176.10 
Hong Kong Dollar 9.9360-9.9460 

Iran Rial ‘ 118.50* 

KuwaJtDiiumKDl O 3880 0 3886 
Luxembourg F» 80.35 80 46 
Malaysia Dollar. 314.60 315 10 
New Zealand Dir. 2.7305-3.7385 
Saudi Arab Rival 4.6714-4.6763 
Singapore Dollar 2.8545 2.85ft 9 
Sth African Rand 2.5065 2.5183 
U AJE. Dirham....' 4.6983 4.7032 


. N'A 'Austria.. 

1 .5008 1 .6030 ] Belgium 

! 5.830 5.850 benmark— 

' 6.3170-6.3190 Trance 

1JS.55 I3S.I7 Germany 

. 7.7660 7.7680 Italy 

! 92.25* Japan. 

0.30325-0.30340 Netherlands.... 

! 62 40-62 50 Norway 

. 2.4590-2.4620 Portugal 

2.1415-1.2145 Spain 

3. 6510-5. 0520 Sweden 

3.2320-2-2340 Switzerland.. 
1.9665-1.9704 United States.. 
3.6720-3.6730 Yugoslavia 


27.50 27.80 
’ 79.25 80.05 
14.05 14.19 
' 11.93 12.05 
3.91 is - 3.94 
2490 2525 
317 321 
1 4.42 4.46 

11.23. 11.33 
217 227 
2171, 227 
11.25 11.36 
3.27. 3.30 
1.26*1' -1.28*1 
345 370 


UKt 

lielandt 

Canada 

Neihlnd. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

W. Gar. 

Portugal 

Spam 

lialy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1.2720.1 .2895 

I. 0130-1.0230 
7.3643-1 .3583 
3.4400-3.4870 
61 .65-62.28 

II. 000-11.030 


1 .2870-1 .2880 Q.66-0. 53c pm 
1.0218-1.0226 0.3S-0.30c pm 


0 . 26 - 0 .29c die 
fl.23-0.20c pm 
6V6>iC die 
1 ’*- 2 bora die 


3. 84 0.95-O.SSpm 3.54 

-2 41 0.67-0.72dim -2.04 
0.74 0.82-0. 7Bpm 0.92 

— 1 16 16-1B4dis -1.11 

-2.17 4V4><d>C -1.62 

1 85 1.66-1 .61 pm 2.12 
— 24 65 650-1450die -23.80 
-7 31 330-370dla -733 
-0 48 31 -32dm -6.40 

-4 74 lOVlOVrSa “4.74 
-2 30 6 5D-6.80die -2.83 

— 8 79 19-19'idIa — 8_fi8 

1.30 0 88-0.83pm 1 J7 

0 89 5V-®*pm 0.83 

223 1 55-1 ,49pm 2.36 

t UK and Ireland are punted In U.5. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the individual- currency. 
Belgian lata is tor convertible Irenes. " ‘ 


I. 3650-1 J6 60 
3. 4545-3. 4655 
61.70-61.80 

II. 012-11.013 

3 0590-3.0900 3 0640-3.0650 0 50-0.«5pf pm 
175V177»* 175 V 177L 225- 500c dls 

174.75-175.50 100-116C die 
1. 955 h.1. 955U 10V-11 lire die 
8 8245-8-8255 3V3*iOre die 
9.3445-9.3455 220 -2.35c die 
8.8445-8.9455 6 , «-6*.ora die 
248 05-248.15 0.29-0 2Sy pm 
21.50-21.65 2-1Lgro pm 
2 5620-2-5630 0.S0-0.46c pm 


174.75-176.85 

1.954-1.972 

8.8150-8.8540 

9.3500-9.4260 

8.8395-8.8455 

247 JO-248. 70 

21.50-21.71 

2.5550-2.5810 


Financial Irene 62 40-62.50. 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS CURRENCY RATES 


* Selling rate. 


June £1 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


; Bank of Morgan 
England Guaranty 
• index Change % 


June 21 


Bank Special ; European 
rote Drawing Currency 
% Rignts | Unit 



Ecu 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amounts 
against Ecu 
June 21 

‘A change 
from 
central 
rate 

% change 
adjusted far 
divergence 

Divergence 
limit K 

Belgian franc ... 

44.9008 

48.2489 

+0.78 

+0.88 

-*-1.5471 

Danish krone ... 

8.14104 

8.06059 

-099 

-0.89 

-*-1.6419 

German D-mark. 

2-74184 

2.24567 

+0.17 

+027 

-1.1475 

French franc 

6.87456 

6.84720 

-0.40 

-030 

-•-1.3689 

Dutch guilder ... 

2.52595 

2.53122 

+ 0.21 

+ 0.31 

-*-1.5171 

Inslt punt. 

0.72568 

0.716774 

-1.23 

-1.13 

-*-1.6673 

Italian lira 

1403.49 

1432.28 

+2.06 

+ 2.05 

-4.0410 

Changes are far Ecu. therefore positive change denotes 

a 


Sterling I 

U.S. dollar... 

Canadian dollar...: 
Austrian schilling. 

Belgian franc 

Damah Kroner 

Deutsche mark 

Swiss franc 

Guilder- 

Fiench franc 

Lira-.- 

Yen......,.. ;: . 


80.0 

145.1 

87.9 
111.5 

89.1 

77.5 

121.7 

140.4 

112.3 

54.9 
45.3 

156.4 


-9.1 
-t 30.3 
- 6.8 
+ 8.9 
— 11.7 
-6.3 
+ 6.6 
+ B.1 
+ 3.2 
-16.5 
-17.1 
+ 1B.6 


week currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times. 


Morgen Guaranty changes: average 
1380-1982° WO. Bank of England Index 
(base average 1975=100). 


Sterling — ... 

U.S. 8 

Canadian S ; 
Austria Sch. , 
Belgian Fr— ; 
Danish Kr... 

Dmark. 

Guilder.—... 
French Fr._ 

Lira 

Yen — 

Norway Kr- 
Span'h Pto_. 
Swedish K— . 

Swiss Fr 

Greek Dr*ch 
Irish Punt 


— 0.180749 

71" 0.995065 
9.57 

21.5619 
61.8010 
11.0198 
3.08918 
N A 

9.35659 
1958.01 
2J7.J7J 
8.8083 
175.679 
N A 

2.56448 
136.413 


4t* 

91+ 

7 ' 
41* 

S. 

V 

8 ' 


11 . 6 . 

4 

201* 


135, 0.979677 


0.571337 
1 0.727884 
0.993707 
; 15.7951 
’4S2480 
8.06059 
2.24967 
2.53122 
6.84720 
-143228 
131.003 
■ 6.44177 
128.508 
.6.46361 
1.87721 
99.6109 
0.716774 


" C3/SDR rate for June 19. 1 J7116 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


June B1 

Pound Sfrllngi UJS. Dollar , 

: Deutsc fieri k J'panese Yen FrenchFranc Swiss Franc ' 

Dutch Guild 

Italian Urn 

Canada Dollar Belgian Franc 

Pound Sterling 

U.8. Dollar 

: 1. I 

| 0.777 

! 1.288 1 

: l. 1 

| 3.045 

1 3.064 


• 12 04 ; 
> 9 348 r 

3.303 
2.S65 . 

4.450 

3.456 

2519. 

1957. 

1.794 

1.362 

1 "9.55 

! 6i - TO • 

Deutsche mark , 

Japanese Yen 1,000 

1 0.253 ] 
1 3.130 1 

1 0.326 ! 

1 4.030 

1 1- 

1 12.35 


1 3.031 ; 
j 37.67 > 

0.837 ' 

10.34 • 

1.128 

13.93 

; 638.5 

7884. 

j 0.445 
| 5.489 

i 20.16 

: 249.0 

French Franc 10 

Swim Franc 

0.831 i 

0.305 l 

i 1.070 | 
| 0.390 | 

3A78 

1.195 

J 265.5 

1 96.74 

1 10. J 

| 3.644 j 

2.744 

1. 

3.69B 1 

1.347 | 

1 2093. 

762.8 

r 1-457 

1 0.631 


Dutch Guilder 

Italian Lira 1000 ’ 

0.225 I 

0.397 j 

0.089 ] 

0.511 | 

l 0.887 
1.566 

71,80 

126.8 

1 2.704 j 
1 4.778 1 

0.742 

1.311 

1. | 

1.767 j 

666.1 ; 
10O0. j 

0.394 

0.696 

| 17 88 

| 31.5B 

Coned Ian Dollar 

Belgian Franc 100 1 

0.670 i 

1.257 

0.734 

1.618 

2.34ft 

4.S59 

182.2 

I 401.6 

1 6.862 1 

■ 15.13 : 

1.883 

4.151 

2.D37 1 

5.594 ! 

1436 1 

3167. ! 

2.205 

[ 45.36 

100. 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market closing rates) 


June 21 | 

Sterling { 

UJS. 

Dollar 

. Canadian 
• Dollar I 

Dutch 

Guilder 

Bwiaa 

Franc 

D-mark 

I French 
\ Franc | 

Italian 

Lira 

Belgian Franc 
Conv. Fin. 

Yen 

Danish 

Krone 

Short-term — \ 

7 days' notice — i 
Month _ .1 

Three monthe._~J 
Six months. — 1 

One year 

125s 12>s | 
121* 13 • 

12*8 I2-* t 
18>l-123s 
12l» 121* < 
12 12«s i 

7M-7ls 
7Ss7ij 
7,1, 7* 

2"! 8,^ 

• 9>s-95* 
9‘S Bi* 

9ij 9J* i 

' 2' fc -S* ‘ 

• 9,1 9, it J 
9I4 9H5 ! 

6H7 

61* 7 

65* 67s 

6 4i; 61* 

He 
M»*. 16 

5,-1 3 As 
Srt-Sn: 
5,^-6^ 
51,-64 

5i a 5ss 

6's 55a 
Si* 65, 
5ij-65a 
55s 51* 

! lot, iou < 
; loij-ioi* | 
JO.-i-iOr* 

! 101*101, 

1 lOA-lOji 
i 11-111,1 

131, 141, 
131,-141? 
13:j 141, 
131*141* 

14 145, 
141* 1 4a, 

81,65* 
Bi : 8l| 
85, 8:, 
85, 87, 
85,87, 
91,-95, 

8t, 81* 
81-8*4 

84, BTs 
B5,67 b 

85, 87, 
991* 

6-61, 
fir,. 6 A . 

6i* -6* 
bi*6rfr - 
61*6*8 ' 
6*-6ie 

~9'.ioir 

9'* 104a 
101, 
9!; 10 
9>1 9J* 
6': ft** 


months 7^*1, -T 1 ^ per cent; one yesr ahi-S'u. per cent. Lang-term Eurodollars: two years 9-9'« per cent: threa years 9'j ■&», 
years 10V10H per cent nominal. Short-term rates are call tor U.S. dollars and Japanese yen; others two days' notice. 


MONEY MARKETS 


A disappointing week 


It was a disappointing week as 
far as the money markets were 
concerned. By mid-week hopes 
had ibiriH up of a cut in the 
Federal Reserve's discount rale 
by $ -per cent to 7 per cent. The 
major U.S. banks had already cut 
their prime rates by * per cent 
to St per cent, and the central 
bank was not intervening 
aggressively in the domestic 
money market The Fed drained 
reserves from the New York 
banking system on Tuesday and 
Wednesday through matched 


The Bank of England has been 
consistently cautious about any 
lowering of UK rates, but at one 
time last week an impetus was 
growing for a cut in bank base 
rates. As events across the 
Atlantic appeared to be building 
up for a cut in the U.S. discount 
rate, discount houses fn London 
became reluctant sellers of high 
yielding paper. But by Friday 


the bouses were again willing 
sellers of bills, and wholesale 
money rates moved higher as 
sterling gave up its earlier gains 
against the dollar. 


Only in Germany was there 
any specific suggestion that the 
central bank wanted to see lower 
domestic interest rates. 


The 


Bundesbank kept its discount 


and Lombard rates unchanged at 
the regular council meeting, but 
cut the rate on three-day Trea- 
sury bills. This was seen as an 
encouragement to reduce the 
rate charged on call money in the 
market, and at the same time the 
Bundesbank president told a 
press conference that present 
policy is to foster a lower ten- 
dency in German rates. 


MONEY RATES 


June 23 


( Frankfurt . Paris i Zurich . A mat 'd am Tokyo 


UK clearing banks base 
lending rate 121 per cent 
since June 12 


Brussels Dublin 


Overnight 

One month. 


Two months. - 


sales, but only when the Federal 
funds rate was below 7 per cent. 
This, coupled with expectations 
the authorities would be virtually 
obliged to add some stimulus to 
the U.S. economy because the 
flash estimate of second-quarter 
GNP was going to show further 
stagnation, led to suggestions it 
was 95 per cent certain the dis- 
count rate would be cut on 
Friday. 

It is now considered less than 
certain the Fed will act this 
week, after a much higher rise in 
GNP than was generally fore- 
cast. 


Three months — 

Six months 

Lombard. - 


Intervention 


3 45-5.55 
5.40 5.56 
5.50 5.65 
6.55 5.70 
6.6 5.75 
6.0 


lO.k 

10.4-I0.V 
10,k-X0.V 
101*. 10!a 
103e 101* 


7a 1U 
5 1 0 S'4 


6:, 7 

6r C -6;f 


6.09375 
c. 21875 


147,.] 51 * 
141*1448 


9.70 

Bs#-BTa 




6;. 65b 
6i;-6s>s 


6 .281 25 ■ 147« 15U 


Big 8t b 
Bia-BTi 


119(12 
113*. IS 

ii>4-ia 
1 11* 12 
113(12 


10 1 S 


65, 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Discount Houses Deposit and Bill Rates 


June, 21 
1980 


Sterling , 

; Certificate Interbank; 
of depoelt 


Local 

Authority i Company . Market 
deposits Deposits Deposits 


Treasury 

-Buy> 


Treasury 
•Sell i 


Eligible 

Bank 

<Buy. 


Eligible • Fine 
Bank Trade 
(Belli (Buy! 


Overnight.. 

2 days notice . 
7 days or...— 
7 days notice . 
One month .... 
Two months. . 
Three months 
Six months — 
Nine months-. 
One year- — 


12 131* 


1250-183* 

12*fl 


123«-12To 11129: 


- 12-i-lB.lr 

i2 via.; 

129*18.7; 

_■ 12 u 12 

ii * ii.-; 
-* 11-.' 113.- 


125*1274 
12*h-]29* 
12<; 12*b 
121b IE,* 
121* 12, * 
12 ia.t 
u~.iai 8 


12So 
12* 
12 'l 
121* 
iai 6 


IB l« 
12 70 

123* 

12*0 


1E»» 129* 
139* 
131* 
117* 


12 ./ 
12?» 
11 ii 


12*2 


IB'* 

lay 

12 

12i, 

12 fa 

12** 

ll<5 



12*3 

— 

nrx 

«* 

lire 


Hi? 


FT LONDON 
INTERBANK FIXING 


Local Auth.- Local | Finance . 5 Cert j SDR ECU 

negotiable Authority House ' of Linked Linked 

bonds Deposits 'Deposits Deposits Deposits Deposm 


MONEY RATES 


1 11.00 a-m. June 211 
Three months U.S. daOen 


Wd 78.18 


offer 7 117(6 


Six months UJS. Cottars 



is.yizi 



xa.fc 

7.4.1.S 

7Ss-7v- 

9 '-.ft,-. 


12:,-12m 

— 

12ic 

7 4S-7.5S 




127,-12‘s 

— 

18ia 


»7Vl*€ 


Six men, ns — ' 

1274-125, 

— 



7.i a.. 



12'* 12 1« 

— 

12,i 


— 

— 

One year 


— 

Utc 

.8 35 8.39 

8'b 8J, 


Two years 

— 

1I5S 


i — l 

— 

— 

Three years , 

— 

111* 

— 

“ 

— 

“ 

Four years-..— 

— 



! “ i 

— 

— 

Five years™-.. 1 

— 



■ 


“ 


NEW YORK (4 pm) 

Prlmo rale 

Broken loan rale 

Fed (undS 

Fed funds at intervention 


3>j 

8 

7J. 
I— J 


bid ?!5r!S 


offer 7 15' 18 


The fixing rates are tho arithmetic 
means, rounded to the nearest one 
sixteenth, of the bid end offered rates 
lor Sl0m quoted by the market to 
five reference banks at 11 a.m. each 
working day. The bank s are National 
We si minster Bank. Bank of Tokyo. 
Deutsche Bank. Banque Nationals da 
Pans end Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


ECGD Fixed Rote Finance IV: Average Rate of Interest period May 8 to 
June a (inclusive): 12.677 per cent. Local authority and hr, ante rouses seven 
days notice, others Beven days' fined. Finance Houses Base Ra:« ipubhsnd 
by the Finenca Houses Association): 13 per cent from June 1. 1983. London 
and Scottish Clearing Bank Rates for lend mg 12>j per cent Bank Dcdcsk Rates 
lor sums at seven days' notcu 8 65-8.75 per cent (nc:j. Treasury Bills- Average 
tender rate of discount T1 9171 per cam. Certificate, el Tan Deposits (Se>ies 
6j: Deposits Cl 00.000 and over he'd under ona month 12** oar cent: one-three 
months J2L per cent; i n re- six months 12 per cant; six-nine mcmitis Hit par 
cent: nine-12 month* 11* per cent. Under £100.000 111* per cam Irum June 20. 
Deposits held under Senes 5 11 J * per cont. The rata (or all deposita withdrawn 
tor cash 8 per cent. 


Treasury Bills 
One month .. .. 
Two month 
Si* month .. .. 
Three' month .. 
Or.c year 


6.40 

G.8S 

7.02 

7.22 

7.37 


Treasury Bonds 

Two year 

Three year 

Four year 

F.ve year 

Seven year 

10 year 

30 year ...... 


»'u 
1021* 
105*U 
H» u « 
1071. 
1053*1* 
106 Vi 


LONDON 


THREE-MONTH EURODOLLAR Sim 
points ol *W% 



Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Sept 

91.81 

9160 

91.77 

92.08 

Oec 

91.32 

91.42 

91 J9 

91.01 

March 

90.92 

91.01 

90.97 

91.19 

Jm 

90.5B 

90.63 

90.B7 

90 93 

Sept 

80.2S 

— 


80.52 







— (19.497) 


fcii=:HI. , rc 

£500.000 






Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Sept 

B9.38 


88.30 

88.46 

Dec 

88.78 

88.79 

88.74 

8808 

Modi 

88-B4 

8 M 

88.80 

88.91 

June 

mm 

8864 

8850 

88.87 

Sept 

89.00 

— 



Est voliene 1.888 (1.516) 



Previous 

day's 

open int 

— (7.367) 

20-YEAR 

12% NOTIONAL 

GILT 

£50.000 

32nds ol 

100% 





Close 

High 

Low 

Prev 

June 

106-21 

— 

— 

10&Z7 


ITO-11 

110-15 110-08 

110-11 

Dm 

110-28 

— 

— 

110-31 

March 

110-02 

— 

— 

111.08 

Est volume 1JZ34 (1.778) 



Previous 

day’s 

open bit 

— (3523) 


Treasury 2003 less equivalent price of 
near tuturea contract) — 2S to —18 
p2nds) 


STERLING £25.000 S per 

C 


Close 

High 

low 

Prev 

Sept 1.2700 

1.2E7S 

1.2615 

12640 

Oec 1-2S80 

1-2512 

1.2500 

1.2515 

March 1.2506 

1.2430 

1.2430 

12415 

Est volume 473 

(223) 



Previous day’s open bit 

— 0.888) 

DEUTSCHE MARKS DM 

125.000 

S per 

DM 




Clove 

High 

Low 

Prow 

Sept 3Z.76 

32. 7B 

32-50 

32-60 

Est volume S47 

(140) 



Previous day’s open bit (235) 


SWISS FRANCS SwFr 

125.000 

S per 

SwFr 





U.S. TREASURY BONDS 

rr. si oo.ooo 

32nd* 

of 100 % 





Cioae 

High 

Low 

Prev 

Sept 

76-00 

7S-2S 

7M0 

77-09 

Dee 

74-31 

75-03 

74-31 

76-07 

March 

7321 

74-06 

73-31 

75-06 

Est volume 2.664 (2.430) 



open bit 

— GLWT) 

CHICAGO 





WVTTT] 

(CBT) 

8% 


21EE 



Cioae 

High 

Low 

Piev 

Sept 

76-04 

78-20 

75-20 

77-02 

Dec 

75-03 

75-18 

74-19 

76-00 

March 

74-50 

74-19 

73-24 

75-00 

June 

70-07 

70-15 

69-31 

70-29 

Sept 

72.14 

72-22 

72-03 

73-06 

Dec 

71-21 

71-29 

71-09 

72-12 

March 

70-29 

71-06 

70-18 

71-20 

June 

70-07 

70-15 

69-31 

70-29 

Sept 


— 

— 

— 

Dec 

89-01 

— 


69-20 

March 

68-16 

68-25 

68-06 

69JT1 

U.S. TREASURY 

BILLS (IMM) 

Sim 

points 

of 100% 





cioae 

High 

i-ow 

Prev 

Sept 

92-70 

92.82 

92.65 

92 94 

Dae 

9225 

92.46 

9223 

92.59 

March 

92.02 

92.13 

91.97 

92.25 

June 

91.74 

91.76 

91.71 

91 96 

Sept 

91.51 

91.54 

91.47 

91.89 

Dec 

91.30 

9123 

91.30 

91.45 

March 

91.13 

91.12 

91.05 

91.23 

June 

90.96 

90.84 

90.87 

91.04 

CERT 

100% 

DEPOSIT 

(IMM) Sim points or 


Close 

High 

Ipw 

Prev 

Jure 

92.55 

92.68 

92 55 

9270 

Sept 

92.08 

92.18 

92.03 

9223 

Dec 

91.61 

91.65 

91.60 

91-87 

March 

91.21 

9121 

9122 

91.45 


THREE-MONTH 
Sim points of 


EURODOLLAR (IMM) 
100 % 


CIOM High 
Sept 39.25 — 

Est volume nil (10) 

Previous day's open rtn — (179) 


Low Prev 
— 39.05 


JAPANESE YEN Y12.5m S per Y100 


Close High 
Sept 40.39 40-38 

Est volume 200 (3) 

Previous day's open int — (148) 


Low 
40 38 


Prev 

40.38 


FT-SE 100 INDEX £25 per full index 
point 


Close High Lew Prev 
June 126.60 127.60 126.50 127.35 

June 126.80 127.60 126.50 1Z7.95 

Sept 1Z7.0D 127.80 128.75 128.25 

Est volume 871 (488) 

Previous day's open bit — (1,664) 



Close 

Hlah 

low 

Prev 

Sept 

91.77 

91.88 

91.70 

92.02 

Dau 

91.29 

91.40 

91.23 

91.55 

March 

9029 

9027 

90.84 

91 13 

June 

90.56 

50.85 

90 52 

90.78 

Sept 

90.28 

90-32 

90.25 

90.48 

Dec 

90.02 

90.08 

89.99 

90.20 

March 

88.77 

89.84 

89.75 

89.94 

June 

89.54 

89.60 

89.54 

89.70 

STERLING (IMM) S* per £ 


Close 

Hioh 

Lo«v 

Prev 

Sept 

1.2730 

1.2760 

12595 

12645 

Dec 

12625 

12665 

12495 

1.23*9 

March 






12250 

June 

12475 

12330 

1.2315 

12390 

GNMA 

(CBT) 

S% 5100.000 32nds of 

100% 





Close 

High 

low 

Prev 

Sept 

75-03 

75-06 

74-21 

75-16 

Dec 

74-11 

74-11 

74-00 

74-24 

March 



— 

— 

Jim 

73-10 

73- K) 

73-03 

73-23 

Sept 

72-30 

7324 

73-11 

73-11 


WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


LONDON 
Base rates 
7 day Interbank 
3mth Interbank 
Treasury Bill Tender 
Bond 1 Bills 
Band 2 Bills 
Band 3 Bills 
Band 4 Bills 
3 Mth. Treasury Bills 
1 Mth. Bank Bills 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 


TOKYO 

One month BiUs 
Throe month Bills 
BRUSSELS 
One month 
Three month 
AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


June 14 

change 

June 14 change 

l|l| 

Unch’d Prime ratee 

. 9'a 

-la 
+ ■! 

'13-'» 

+ 1* Federal fund* 

7sh 

121, 

+ ,k 3 Mth. Treasury Bills 

6.B8 

+ 0.27 

11.8172 

+ 0.0947 6 Mth. Treasury Bills 

7.24 

+ A58 

12Jg 

.121* 

18 lg 

Uncn’d 3 Mth. C D 

Unair d 

Unch’d FRANKFURT 

. 7.50 

Unch ’d 

18 

Unch’d Lombard 

’ 6.0 

Unch'd 


■ + •& One Mth. Interbank 

5.475 

— 0.075 

18* 

■ + ta Three month 

6.625 

Unch’d 

■Htt 

U " C, ' , '‘ PARIS 

■ 10 l B 


621875 


.10U 


628125 

Unch' d Three month 

MILAN 

•io.V 

+ L! 

a*» 

—is One month 

■14* 

18 

81* 

— is Three month 

DUBLIN 

18 lk 

61* 

i' e One month 

— (V. Three month 

‘llTfl 


. 65, 

111, 

-5, 


London— band 1 bills mature In up to 14 days, band 2 bills 15 to 33 days, 
band 2 bills 34 to 63 days end bend 4 bills 0* to 91 days. Rated Quoted repre- 
sent Bank of England puylng or sellinq rates with the money market. In other 
centres rates are generally deposit rates In' the domestic money market and 
their respective chengee during the week. 


e 

Ente Nazionsde per TEnergia Eletfr*^ 


U.S.$300, 000,000 


Floating Rate Notes Due 2005 ^ 

Unconditionally guamnUrd ,a to payment of principal and ink~ c '‘ 


The Republic of Italy 


In accordance with the provisions of the Notes, notice f > 
hereby given that the Rate of Interest has been fixed 
7-600625% for the Interest Determination Period 2-tih 
1985 Lo 24th July, 1985. Interest accrued to 24th July. I9S? ■’ 1 
payable in November 1985 will amount to 
U.S.S63-84 per U-S.SlO.fWU Note and 
U.S.SJ ,595-96 per U.S.S250^XX) Note. 




Agent Bank: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
London 


U.S. $300,000,000 





The Kingdom of Belgium 

Boating Rate Notes Due May 2005 


In accordance witli the provisions of the Notes, notice 
is hereby given that tbe Rate of Interest has been fixed at 
TM% for tbe Interest Determination Period 
24th June. 1985 to 24th July. 1985. Interest accrued 
to 24th July. 1985 and payable on 27th August. 1 985 
will amount to U.S. $7,575-52 per Lf S. 5250,000 Note. 


Agent Bank 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

London 


3 r I. i_-.Z _ 


::V 


NOTICE 
To the holders of . 
GENERAL FOODS 
CAPITAL CORPORATION 


11*2% Notes doe April IS* 1990 

The annual financial ataiemaus ol 
General Foods Capital Corporation, its 
parent. General Foods Credit Corpora- 
tion. sad General Foods Credit Corpo- 
ration's parent. General Foods Gdrmh- 
tion. fur the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1985. are available for inspection, at 
the offices of the various Paying Agents 
daring normal business boors. - 
Copies of these sUtanenta may he 
procured by written request to: 

General Foods Corporation 
250 North Street HA-7N 
White Plains, New York 10625 - 

U^JL 

Attention: Alan M. Shaver, Esq. 

Corporate Secretary 

Dated: Jane 21, 1985 

General Foods - 
Capital Corporation — 


NOTICE 

- . To the holders of 

GENERAL FOODS 
CAPITAL CORPORATION 


12fe Notes due April 15, 1989 

The annul financial statement* of 
General Foods Capital Corporation, m 
parent. General Foods Credit Corpora- 
tion, and General Foods Credit Corpo- 
ration's parent. General Food* Gorpura- 
lino, for the fiscal year ended Match 
31. 1985. are available for inspect inn at 

the offices of the -various Paying Agents 

dnrinc normal business hours. 

Copie* of these -statements may be 
procured, by written request to: 

Central Foods Corporation 

230 North Street KA-7N 
'White Plains, New York 10625 
ILSJL 

A ttention: Alan M. Shaver, Esq. 

Corporate SeonXary 

Dated: June 24, IMS 

General Foods ' 

Capitol Corporation 




THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

(a Canadian chartered bank) 

U.S $350,000,000 . v 

Floating Rate Debentures Due 2005 . 

Issue Price 100% 


it- 

:•& 

& 


The following hive agreed to subscribe or procure subscribers for the Debentures:* 


Orion Royal Bank limited 


County Bank Limited 

Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 

Morgan Stanley International 

Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 

Bank of China 

Bankers Trust International Limited 
Banque Paribas 
Chase Manhattan Limited 
Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Credit Commercial de France 
Dominion Securities Phfield Limited 
GcAdman Sachs Internationa] Corp- 
Kidder, Peabody International Limited 
LTCB International Limited 
Samnel Montagu & Co. Limited 
Shearson Lehman Brothers International 
Toronto Dominion International Limited 
S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Morgan Guaranty Ltd ; 

Salomon Brothers International Limited 
Bank of America International Limited 
JBank of Tokyo International Limited 
Banque Natioualede Paris - ‘ : ■ 

BarclayaMerchant BankLimhed 
CIBC Limited . 

Commerzbank AktiengeseOschaft . 

Ci£dit Lyonnais ' 

Dresdner Bank AktiengesellSchaft v;* 

IBJ Intematioiial Limited 

Lloyds Bank IntemationalUmited *. . 

Mitsnhish i Finangg Infernafional 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
Sumitomo Finance IntenatUKUi 
Union Bankof S witzeriand.(Securities) Limited 
WestdeutscheLandesbankGirozentrale •. 


Wood Gundy Inc. 


The Council of The Stuck Exchange in London has glanced permission for Debentures in denominations of 
USS 1 0,000 and USS 1 00,000 constituting die above i^sue to be admitted to-ihe Official List, subject to the issue 
of the temporary Global Debenture. Interest is payable monthly in arrear begmnu»gon-5cb August, 1985. - 
Particulars of the Debentures and the Issuer are available In the Extei Scatisucal Service- Copitsof the listing 
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Electronics in Europe 3 


Producers pin hopes 
on new alliances 


Computer 

manufacture 

ALAN CANE 


ONE European 
company, Siemens 
AG of West Germany, made the 
iw ^ the U-S- magazine 
list Q< *evforid4 
<**ta processing com- 
PanlM. Published this month-- 
end it was placed 10 th. 

fia? r r«? iei,s, B 0 ^ vetti of Ita] y 
G 5°V5® BuU o£ Prance 
(16) and ICL of the UK (20) 
were in the top 20. A few m ore 

aSS^ vtab ^ **ui Triumph 
JJJ" ™ er * aaong them— are 
^attered th rough a list which 

SiSST* 1 ? a testi “ioniai to the 
sn^ngth of the UA data pro- 
cessing industry. y 

-iSSL 1 * - powerful Japanese 
electronics companies only 
claimed eight places in the top 

Present trends in the Euro- 
pean computer industry suggest 
there can be little significant 
change m this situation in the 
short term. 

.“tet o* the hopes in the 
1680s and 1970s of establishing 
strong, independent and domin- 
ant national champions seem to 
have evaporated. The UK's ICL 
(now a subsidiary of STC) for 
example, brought back from the 
brink of disaster five years ago 
by careful housekeeping and 
prudent marketing, is now dep- 
fchdeut to a large extent on 
technological collaboration with 
Fujitsu of Japan. 

Fujitsu created some 43 dif- 
ferent computer chips to ICL’s 
design to power the UK com- 
pany's new and sophisticated 
computer family, the Series 39. 

In France. Honeywell of the 
U-S. still holds a minority stake 
in Groupe Bull. The company 
markets large machines manu- 
factured by Honeywell and by 
NEC of Japan. 

In Germany. Siemens, which 
fabricates advanced silicon, 
chips of its own design as well 
as building its own computers, 
depends on Fujitsu for its top- 
end machines. 

Furthermore, most of the 
most important new commercial 
ideas in computing are being 
exploited first in the U.S. and 
Japan rather than Europe. 

A typical example is the de- 
velopment of the so-called fault 


tolerant computer. Businesses 
now depend so completely on 
the integrity of their computers 
***? , carmot tolerate 
failure of their systems for 
more than a few hours — in the 
case of banking applications, a 
few seconds off the air can cost 
thousands of dollars. 

Most companies have coped, 
ana are still coping, by the 
labounous and expensive option 
of installing a second machine 
with the power turned on ready 
to take over if the primary sys- 
tem fails, the *“ hot back-up " 
option. 

A small company.! Tandem 
Computer, in the U.S. decided 
in the late 1970s that there must 
be a better way. It designed a 
machine in which all the essen- 
tial elements, the processors, 
memories, storage disks and 
information paths were dupli- 
cated. . 

High cost 

It also wrote complex but 
effective software designed to 
switch computing tasks between 
the various processors and 
memories in the event of a 
failure. 

It was an expensive solution 
— Tandem .computers typically 
cost upwards of £200,000 — but 
they gained an enviable reputa- 
tion for never stopping, and 
that commended them power- 
fully in the defence and finan- 
^ets. 

There was no real response 
in Europe to Tandem’s success 
although one or two companies. 
Computer Technology in the 
UK is an example, understood 
the importance of fault toler- 
ance and modified their equip- 
ment to provide some of the 
important elements. 

It was left to a second U.S. 
firm. Stratus, to move fault 
tolerant technology forward 
despite the fact that all the 
essential components were 
available to European manufac- 
turers. 

Tandem essentially attached 
the problem through software. 
Stratus exploited (He newer, 
very powerful and cheap micro- 
processors which had become 
available to create a computer 
in which every computation was 
carried out by four separate 
processing units to test for 
failure ' in any part of the 
system. 

European responses to the 
Japanese “ Fifth Generation ” 
computer programme has been 
somewhat more positive. Com- 


puters to date have been sequen- 
tial in their operations; they 
obey one instruction after an- 
other in a fixed sequence. Each 
instruction is implemented by a 
single central processing unit 
which becomes, therefore, a 
bottleneck which determines 
the speed of the whole system. 

Computer engineers have long 
reasoned that machine compri- 
sing a number of processors 
operating simultaneously and in 
co-ordination offered the pros- 
pect of significantly greater com- 
puting power — power enough, 
in fact, to create a machine with 
“ intelligence.” 

Research to create such a 
parallel processor had been pro- 
ceeding desultorily in the U.SL, 
the UK and mainland Europe 
until the late 1970s when the 
Japanese announced that the 
development of a “ Fifth gene- 
ration ” computer of this kind 
was to be the object of a major 
research programme involving a 
consortium of Fujitsu. Hitachi. 
Matsushita. Mitsubishi, NEC, 
OKI Sharp. Toshiba and the 
Japanese Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade. 

The UK was one of the first 
Western Countries to react to 
the Japanese initiative. Its re- 
sponse was to commission a 
report chaired by Mr John Alvey 
and then to set up an “ Alvey ” 
programme of research into 
fifth generation topics. 

The EEC established . a pro- 
gramme called Esprit (Euro- 
pean Strategic Program of 
Research and Information 
Technology) involving 

collaboration between a number 
of European companies includ- 
ing Siemens, Groupe Bull and 
ICL. 

Increasingly, European com- 
puter companies are looking to 
collaborative ventures In 
research and development and 
in marketing to increase their 
competitiveness. 

The best example is Olivetti, 
which through a series of 
imaginative strategic alliances, 
is beginning to look as if it 
could be a world power in 
microcomputers, the only Euro- 
pean company which looks 
likely to do so (although the UK 
has high hopes of ACT). 

Its market share in Europe 
was 7.9 per cent in 1984 accord- 
ing to the Paris based consul- 
tancy Intelligent Electronics 
(against 27.5 per cent for IBM 
and 17 J per cent for Apple, 
both of the U.S.). 

In December 1983, it sealed 
an alliance with A&T, the U.S. 
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Suppliers appeal for 
imports protection 


• The most freqnent application of computer systems 
in the UK is for handling credit and debit accounts, 
while word processing is, however, the most common 
application for companies in the financial services 
sector. The use of computers for personal records is 
given a very low priority in many sectors of business, 
according to the findings of a recent survey by the 
Management Studies Group of Cambridge University’s 
Engineering Department 


telecommunications giant, 
through which AT&T tok 25 per 
cent of the Italian company. 

A few weeks ago it announced 
talks with Xerox selling Olivetti 
personal computers in America. 

Only days ago it announced a 
new alliance with Toshiba of 
Japan under which the Japanese 
company will buy 20 per cent 
of Olivetti’s Japanese subsid- 
iary and the two companies will 
cooperate in marketing in. 
marketing in Europe and Asia. 

Computing standards are a 
second line of defence for the 
beleagured Europeans. In large 
computers, most European 
manufacturers support the 
notion of Open Systems Inter- 
connection (OSI), a set of rules 
governing computer specifica- 
tions which means that any com- 
puter can easily be attached to 
any other. 

At the moment they certainly 
cannot. The specifications for 
OSI are, however, not yet com- 
plete. 

In the meantime, IBM Is 
continuing to develop its pro- 
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no% 

Siemens £19 
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1000% 
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prietary computer networking 
system SNA (Systems Network 
Architecture). Many observers 
believe that if IBM is allowed 
to make SNA a de facto, the 
job of its competitors will be 
that much harder. 

At the microcomputer level, 
there has recently been great 
enthusiasm in Europe for an 
operating system (software 
which controls the computers 
internal operations) developed 
by AT & T,. called Unix; Only 
a few months ago, STC of the 
UK, Nixdorf and Siemens of 
West Germany, Olivetti, Philips 
of the Netherlands and Groupe 
Bull agreed to co-ordinate de- 
velopment of software for use 
under Unix. 

The suspicion remains that 
the move is directed against 
IBM (which chiefly uses an 
operating system called PC/DOS 
for Rs personal computer) 
rather than because of the vir- 
tues inherent in the Unix 
system. 

European 

semiconductor 

demand 


Source: DMtguest 


Consumption per capita in US£ 
1984 1985 

Benelux 

12JL2 

12.22 

France 

12.41 

12.71 

Italy 

S£7 

8.09 

Scandinavia 

17.29 

17.88 

UK and Firp 

20.65 

20.76 

W. Germany 

20.99 

2L25 

Rest of Europe ... 

6.12 

6.15 

Total Europe 

13.73 

13J3 

U.S 

55.41 

53.25 

Japan 

66.65 

70.03 

Rest of world 

0.48 

0.51 

Total world 

5.73 

5.69 

Source ; Data quest. May 1985 


EUROPE’S CONSUMER elec- 
tronics manufacturers are fast 
developing a siege mentality. 
The two largest companies — 
Philips and Thomson — have 
called for higher tariffs and 
lower quotas in order to fight a 
rearguard action against an 
increasingly successful invasion 
from the Far East. 

Japanese manufacturers 
which have long feared that 
the Europeans would increase 
the protection of their markets 
have been preparing for such 
a possibility. 

One of the most telling indi- 
cations of that fear is the fact 
that there are over 16 Japanese 
video recorder assembly plants 
in Europe, but none in the U.S. 
The European companies grimly 
note that in any case the Ufi. 
consumer electronics industry 
has largely been destroyed over 
the last 15 years. 

Philips, the Dutch electricals 
giant, and Thomson of France, 
the two largest European con- 
sumer electronics companies are 
leading cries for greater protec- 
tion. They want an EEC tariff 
on audio and video products 
raised to 14 per cent for at least 
three years. 

British companies, led by 
Thorn EMI. appear to prefer 
voluntary bilateral agreements 
with importing countries mainly 
because of the anomalies which 
will be caused by quota and 
tariff measures. In addition, 
the present British Government 
is unlikely to favour calls for 
protectionism. 

This would mean raising the 
differing tariffs on VCRs (8 per 
cent), hi-fi (4.9 per cent) and 
video cameras (4.9 per cent) to 
the same level as colour TVs. 
Philips has also suggested evis 
in tariffs on those products 
where Europe no longer has any 
significant production such as 
film cameras, clock radios and 
pocket calculators. 

In addition there have been 
a number of calls for a cut in 
the 17 per cent tariff on semi- 
conductors. (It is argued that 
semiconductors imported in 
finished goods attract a lower 
tariff. European companies 
which want to compete with 
similar products often have to 
import foe semiconductors and 
pay the 17 per cent tariff which 
makes them less competitive.) 

In addition, the companies 
want to see a 19 per cent tariff 
on new products. Last year 
Philips persuaded the EEC to 
put a 19 per cent tariff on com- 


pact disc players, the one new 
fast growing consumer elec- 
tronics market The move un- 
surprisingly upset the Japanese 
manufacturers — which com- 
plained because Sony had 
jointly developed Compact Disc 
technology and standards with 
Philips. 

Even after a substantial re- 
structuring of the industry 
together with strong demand for 
consumer electronics in most 
European markets the in- 
digenous industry has still been 
struggling. Companies such as 
Thomson. Philips and Thom 
EMI have been trying to stem 
the losses in their consumer 
electronics divisions. 

The. most significant recent 
changes in the industry have 
included Philips* acquisitions of 
Grundig. its long standing West 
German partner and Thomson 
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purchase of Telefunken, also of 
West Germany, and Saba and 
Nordmende. 

In Britain many of the lead- 
ing names in consumer elec- 
tronics have bowed out since 
the need of the 1970s. The UK 
consumer electronics companies 
tended to be rather insular 
with few sales overseas. The 
arrival of reliable, high-quality 
and low-cost Japanese colour 
TV sets in the 1970s precipi- 
tated a crisis. The UK com- 
panies had too-small plants, old 
designs and a poor reputation 
for reliability. 

Thom’s Ferguson division 
was the only major British com- 
pany to make a successful bid 
to stay in the consumer elec- 
tronics business. In 1979, Thom 
made substantial new invest- 
ments including' the redesign of 
its sets using far fewer compo- 
nents, cutting its workforce, 
changing working methods, and 
installing new line equipment 
imported from Japan. 

Other companies formed 
close relationships with their 
Japanese competitors. The idea 
was that the British companies 
would benefit from the 
Japanese designs and manu- 
facturing while the Japanese 
companies would benefit from 


UK production facilities. GEC 
formed a joint venture with 
Hitachi and Rank teamed up 
with Toshiba. 

But both ventures folded with 
the British companies with- 
drawing from the manufacture 
of colour TVs and their 
Japanese partners took full con- 
trol of the plants. Decca, the 
other main producer of colour 
TVs, ceased when the company 
was taken over by Racal which 
sold the consumer electronics 
business to Tatung of Taiwan. 

European efforts to protect 
its own video recorder industry 
have had very mixed results. 
The EEC and Japan’s Ministry 
of International Trade and 
Industry (MITI) reached an 
agreement three years ago 
which limited the number of 
VCRs which could be imported 
into the Community and estab- 
lished a floor price which was 
related to the European cost of 
manufacture. 

The main object was to give 
Philips and Grundig a chance 
to establish V2000 as a credible 
format and also give them suffi- 
cient economies of scale to 
compete. 

Despite the protection V2000 
was still a failure. Most other 
European companies, particu- 
larly Thorn EMI in Britain. 
Telefunken in West Germany 
and Thomson in France, had 
backed . the VHS format 
developed and licensed by JVC. 
The floor price merely served 
to make consumers pay more 
for their VCRs and gave the 
Japanese belter margins. 

Imports of colour televisions 
into Europe appears to be com- 
paratively low because of the 
high level of local production. 

More worrying is the high 
level of imported components. 
The picture tube is by far the 
most expensive item in a TV 
and more than a third are 
imported from Japan. Its 
importance will only increase 
with the introduction of FST 
(Flatter Squarer Tubes) which 
are more expensive than con- 
ventional tubes. 

However, there is little doubt 
that the loss-making European 
manufacturers believe they do 
not have much time in which 
to save the industry. But govern- 
ments, keen to see Europe 
retain an indigenous consumer 
electronics industry, may not be 
convinced that protectionism is 
the solution. 
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The resources and 
the commitment 
in electronics 


Siemens sells millions of electronic 
components every day to Industries 
as diverse as telecommunications, 
office systems, robotics, computers, 
satellite communications and life 
support systems. 


Industry worldwide has accepted the 
potential of our high performance 
integrated circuits. Siemens was the 
first company in Europe to start 
production of a 64 kbit RAM 
com toning 150,000 transistor func- 
tions on a 25 mm* chip. This product 
is now in quantity production, soon to 
be followed by 256kbit chips. 

The Siemens family of power semi- 
conductors includes SIPMOS field 
effect transistors combining 
extremely high speed switching 
performance with reliability far 
Superior to conventional bipolar 
technology. 


Siemens has pioneered the develop- 
ment of cost-effective surge voltage 

protection devices, new ferrite 

materials and capacitors. The product 
range also includes connectors, 
flash tubes, microwave tubes, lasers 
and optoelectronic devices. 


One of the world’s largest electrical 
engineering companies, represented 
In 123 countries, we employ over 

300.000 people. Of these more than 

30.000 are engaged in research and 
development where we invest nearly 
£ 4 million per day. In the field of 
electronics.Siemens development 
engineers are concentrating heavily 
on future technologies, including 

1 and 4 Megabit chips. 

Siemens Limited, Siemens House 
Windmill Road, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex, TW16 7HS. 

Siemens AG, Balanstr. 73 
D-8000 Munich 80. 



Siemens is where the 
future happens first 
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Chemical research makes 
electronic components smaller, 
faster and more intelligerit 

Micro-electronics affect so many aspects of our livestoday: For 
instance, in data processing, medical technology and in the 
electronic eQuipment used in the entertainment industry. 
Because of the extremely short contact travel of the compo- 
nents now used in modem micro-electronic equipment, such 
systems are compact, incomparably fast and very efficient in 
operation. Miniaturisation on this scale would be virtually 
impossible without the help of chemical technology, since 
chemical products are of primary importance in the manufac- 
ture of micro-chips and printed circuit boards. For example, the 
circuit design is transferred onto the board by the use of photo- 
resist film. Further processes needed to construct the electrical 
circuit involve exposure, washing, galvanic coating and 
etching. 





BASF research has now made it possible to raise the cali- 
brations of the circuit cfeariy on'tbe printed board: A positive 
resist film enables extremely complex circuit designs to be 
transferred with the required degree of precision. This process 
has the advantage of step-by-step, selective multipletransferto 
the circuit board, without any need fora new coating each time. 
This results in increased precision, greater compactness and 
more economical working. 

At BASF new and better solutions to problems are the 
result of our future-oriented research program in the natural 
sciences, combined with our work in the field of technical 
development Throughout the world, one in ten of our 100.000 
employees is engaged in research and development Every 
year we invest 1 billion Deutsche marks in this area alone. 

As a leading chemical enterprise, we are committed to the 
future - the future of Man, his environment and our company. 


BASF Akfiengesellschaft 
D-6700 Ludwigshafen 
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Look out of your office window, and for a 
moment consider what it takes to finally 
persuade someone to relocate their business. 

For rapidly growing and technologically 
advanced companies like yours it has to be more 
than just the promise of exchanging cramped 
premises for smart new ones. 

Law rents and rates with a financial 
assistance package to help growth are important, 
so too are good communications by road, rail, air 
and sea plus, of course, all the benefits of todays 
highly advanced telecommunications. 

North Yorkshire offers all of this, but there’s 
more- A bt more. 

You will be swopping grey horizons for a 
room with a view: rolling green acres unspoiled 
by heavy industry and uiban decay. 

Your families will bve the area, with its 
quaint harbours and fashionable spas. The unique 
blend of quiet country towns and bustling 


modem centres like York and Harrogate. The 
attractions of hgh quality schooling and sensibly 
priced quality housing. Add to all this the vast 
open spaces for leisure and pleasure and you’ll 
find it a combination hard to beat. 

There are so many things about North 
Yorkshire that make it an attractive place to 
grow. 

If you think it’s time you swapped your view 
for one of ours drop a line to, or ring; Mike Ojff, 
North Yorkshire Industrial Development Centre, 
County Hall, Northallerton, North Yorkshire 
DL78AD. Tel 0609 3123 Telex 8954667. 
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Electronics in Europe 2 

No shortage of innovators 


Semiconductors 

KEVIN TOWNSEND 



SUCH IS the domination of 
world electronic markets by UJS. 
and Japanese manufacturers 
that it is easy to forget that 
Europe — and the UK In par- 
ticular — could once be con- 
sidered leaders in semi- 
conductor technology. 

The past 10 years, however, 
have seen a steady and con- 
sistent decline in Europe's share 
of world markets — and yet 
despite the fact that many 
believe that European technical 
ability is second to none. 

One reason for tile problem, 
according to Mr Rob Norland, 
a senior consultant with PA 
Technology is that Europe will 
always find difficulty In compet- 
ing in tiie very high volume, low 
unit cost markets. Europe’s 
labour costs are high and Its 
home markets are relatively 
s mall. - Britain has, however, 
been among the best innovators 
and it is this ability that the 
UK should major cm in the 
future, he says. 

Britain’s engineering capacity 
for the conception of new 
products and architectures, such 
as the Inmos Transputer, should 
enable the UK to maintain and 
improve its current position — 
though it is the economic and 
timely exploitation of such 
ideas which Britain often fails 
to achieve, he adds. 

“We are now beginning to 
offer exciting new services 
within the UK, such as direct- 
write chip fabrication using 
electron beam and very large 
scale integration (VLSI) imple- 
mentations for silicon systems," 
he says. 

These devices include all the 
components needed to build a 
system on to a single chip or 
wafer. Europe in general, and 
the UK in particular, has the 
skills to succeed in semi- 
conductors — but do European 
managers and investors have 
the vision to exploit those skills 
before they drift again across 
the Atlantic? 

The implication, is dear. 
Europe could succeed in semi- 
conductor technology, but it 
would need a combined Euro- 
pean “home" market; rather 


than the existing hybrid and dis- 
jointed combination of French, 
German, British, Nordic and 
Italian markest. 

History shows that this co- 
operation is unlikely, even 
though European governments 
talk passionately on the need for 
European co-operation. Mean- 
while, the larger electronics 
companies will simply do what 
they think is best for them- 
selves and their shareholders. 

Options 

So what choice is left? Euro- 
pean manufacturers may either 
find a niche in the market where 
volume sales and cheap prices 
are not the sole criteria— or they 
can collaborate with foreign 
competitors. 

It is known, for example, 
that ICL's collaboration with 
Fujitsu has saved many years of 
research and development time. 
And in France, the alliance 
between Matra and the U.S. 
company Harris is proving par- 
ticularly profitable. (Harris Is 
best-known for its CMOS 
versions of the 8086 and 8088 
processors. CMOS technology, 
with its low-power consumption, 
is well-suited to the burgeoning 
portable computer market). 

The other choice is to 
specialise. However. if 
specialisation is too successful, 
the result would become a 
volume requirement subject to 
the gravitational pull of the 
UjS. and the Inexorable gaze 
of the Orient. Telerun ken 
(which has also chosen the col- 
laborative route with Mostek 
and Thompson CSF) illustrates 
this point It claims that two 
new developments put the com- 
pany ahead in Its own field; a 
range of surface-mounted LEDs, 
and special products represent- 


ing new developments in printer 
sod photocopier assemblies. 

This latter development 
could revolutionise the phoro 
copier and laser printer market 
— a solid state electro-optic 
array which removes the need 
for moving mirrors, lenses, and 
fixed Hght sources found in 
even the latest alternative equip- 
ment. 

The questions, however, 
whether the Japanese allow 
"their” market to be revolu- 
tionised from outside — and 
then, how long can Telefunken 
retain its leadership in the face 
-of a concerted effort from 
Japan? 

UK companies have a good 
record for innovative specialisa- 
tion. One promising example 
is the application-specific inte- 
grated circuit (ASIC). These 
now provide one of the fastest- 
growing sectors of the world 
semiconductor market. 

The concept was pioneered In 
the early 1970s in the .UK by 
Ferranti, and many British and 
European manufacturers now 
offer comprehensive ranges of 
ASIC products easily able to 
compete with offerings from the 
U.S. or Japan. 

Dr Bob Whelan, managing 
director of Array Logic, takes 
a similar view. The construc- 
tor of electronics products is 
rarely limited by the perform- 
ance of electronic devices, be 
says, but more by tbe lack of 
advanced design techniques re- 
quired to bring new systems to 
the market place. 

The European systems 
market, with intermediate 
volume and potentially a 
number of’ local variations, is 
ideally matched to the new 
generation of ASICs. Although 
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_ In 1984, European consumption was S4.8bn, up 42.6 per cent. 

• Production (factory shipments) in Europe was 54.4b n, up 34^ 
per cent in the same year. 

• Billings by European-owned companies (worldwide) were 

$2.4hu, up 35.7 per cent 

Source: Dataqutit 


the gate array potentially offers 
the systems designer new fled 
biim- in product performance 
vendors have not yet come to 
terms with the need for greater 
involvement in the 
design process. 

The emergence of new sped* 
lity companies dedicated to the 
supply of small volume and pro- 
totype gate arrays is a new 
phenomenon. The successful 
ones among those companies 
will offer a degree of service 
and support to the system com- 
pany not presently available. Dr 
Whelan believes that there new 
companies will emerge from the 
systems companies, not as off- 
shoots . from semi-custom 
vendors. 

However, another TJK com- 
pany. Plasma Technology, has 
boldly claimed that it is poised 
to moke the slliconchlp obsolete 
— a claim based on a process 
that allows the deposition of 
high quality amorphous silicon 
on substrates of up to A4 paper 
size — compared to the current 
6 in diameter available from 
traditional crystal growth 
processes. 

Inddently, the company 
recently announced a £900,000 
funding from the Alvey Direc- 
torate aimed at helping Plasma 
Technology to develop the next 
generation of plasma-processing 
techniques and equipment 

If Plasma Technology suc- 
ceeds, it would well help our 
other innovators succeed in 
their own chosen fields. Sir 
Clive Sinclair’s venture into 
wafer integration is weU -docu- 
mented, although current opti- 
mism must be clouded by the 
separate problems of Sinclair 
Research. 

Sir Clive is aiming for a 
billion-component chip by the 
end of the century, and amor- 
phous silicon deposition may 
provide the route. However, 
while it may be a European 
semiconductor breakthrough 
that realises this goal, present 
trends suggest that it will not 
be European industry that 
reaps the benefits. 

Speaking at the last European 
Solid State Circuits Conference. 
Sir Clive commented: " My fear 
is that we will not be prepared 
for the demand, and in parti- 
cular that the British semi- 
conductor industry will fall 
further behind America and 
Japan in volume production.” 


New signs of vulnerability 


Telecomms 

BOB RAGGETT 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS is 
the only large sector of Europe's 
electronics industry which has 
maintainpd n positive trade 
balance overall. Increasingly, 
however, this sector too feels 
itself to be vulnerable to the 
sheer muscle of North 
American industry and what 
are perceived to be the unfair 
advantages enjoyed by its 
Japanese counterpart 
Concern about industry’s 
survival has been expressed by 
a number of experts, including 
recently Mr Herbert Ungerer 
of the European Commission's 
task force on information tech- 
nology and telecommunications. 
Addressing a meeting of the 
International Telecomznnnica- 
tious Users’ Group (Intug) in 
Cologne, Mr Ungerer noted 
that while the UjS. had around 
39 per cent of world tele- 
communication sales and Japan, 
nearly 12 per cent no European 
Economic Community member 
state had more than 6 per cent 
4 If the present trend con- 
tinues, by the end of tbe decade 
Europe will have a trade im- 
balance in this sector of $16bn, 
set against rising positive 
balances for tbe USA and 
Japan," be claimed. Mr Ungerer 
believes that Europe's current 
4m information technology- 
related jobs are the key to up 
to 60m In tiie longer term, and 
that without a collective change 
of strategy many of these will 
be at risk. 

Oddly enough, the change 
over from old-fashioned ana- 
logue and electro-mechanical 
telecommunications equipment 
to digital and electronic systems 
is one of the root causes of 
Europe’s vulnerability. Digital 
systems are not only more com- 


pact reliable and versatile than 
their analogue predecessors, but 
they are becoming cheaper to 
produce since the value added 
by labour is much smaller. 

One consequence is that tbe 
maintenance of present levels 
of employment (or at least the 
containment of job losses) 
which is politically expedient 
in all the industrialised coun- 
tries of the world, can only be 
achieved by increased sales. 

Unfortunately, worldwide pro- 
duction capacity for many types 
of digital telecommunications 
equipment exceeds demand. 

In this context U.S. and 
Japanese manufacturers appear 
to have a number of telling 
advantages. The former, for 
example, have tbe world’s big- 
gest and fastest growing 
domestic market and the 
economies of scale, which res- 
suit from supplying the huge 
demand which this generates, 
make most U.S. equipment 
highly competitive in interna- 
tional markets. 


Advantage 


The same is true of Japanese 
equipment The advantage lies 
not so much in the size of the 
domestic market as in the fact 
that it has traditionally been 
the exclusive preserve of indi- 
genous suppliers— a situation 
brought about by natural pre- 
ference, high tariff barriers, and 
complex approval and procure- 
ment procedures on the part of 
the national telecommunications 
administration, Nippon Tele- 
graph and Telephone Corpora- 
tion. This, coupled with a 
willingness to pump public 
money and resources into 
national commercial enterprises, 
has had a “hot-house" effect 
on Japanese industry in the 
post-war years. 

The result is that European 
manufacturers- are witnessing a 
gradual erosion of their tele- 
communications market share 


in overseas countries, with the 
same consequence threatened 
for the collective home market. 
European cultural and linguistic 
differences and traditional poli- 
tical antagonisms have carried 
over into the development of 
telecommunications, a pattern 
which Is not repeated in the 
U.S. or Japan. 

Instead of an homogenous 
telecommunications system with 
a single standard against which 
all indigenous suppliers could 
manufacture equipment (and so 
achieve economics of scale), 
there are nearly as many 
national variations as there are 
nations. Worse still, the 
regional market which, for the 
most part, had fewer restric- 
tions on overseas entry than 
Japan, is now opening up 
dramatically via the liberalisa- 
tion of traditional telecommuni- 
cations monopolies. 

This process has been most 
notable in the UK, but is being 
repeated in other countries, 
including Norway and Denmark. 
Italy, Ireland and Greece are 
among countries which have had 
fairly liberal policies vis-a-vis 
equipment purchases for a num- 
ber of years. 

The prospect of its telecom- 
munications industry being 
overwhelmed by foreign com- 
petition has lent urgency to the 
European desire for collabora- 
tive telecommunications re- 
search projects — as exemplified 
by the Esprit and RACE pro- 
grammes — and its quest for 
common standards. 

The belief is that joint ven- 
tures and tbe adoption of Euro- 
pean standards would act as a 
catalyst for the expansion of the 
region’s 'telecommunications 
and informatics markets, and 
provide a previously missing 
degree of certainty lor Euro- 
pean industry and investment 
With the creation of a Com- 
munity— or regionwide market, 
this industry could achieve the 
economies of scale and the 


A turbulent market place 


CONTINUED FROM 
PAGE 1 


excellence. Its capacity for 
advanced research is consider- 
able, both in universities and 
in the private sector. Several 
of its companies have also 
achieved positions of interna- 
tional strength against fierce 
competition, largely by their 
own efforts: for example, 
Sweden’s L. M. Ericsson in 
public telecommunications and 
Bosch in automotive electronics. 

However, much of its indus- 
try appears increasingly vulner- 
able in a sector where survival 
increasingly requires huge pro- 
duction scales which can only 
be achieved on truly global 
markets. The British Govern- 
ment warned earlier this month 
that the two largest UK tele- 
communications companies, 
Plessey and GEC, could only 
survive by seeking out much 
bigger international markets. 

While their national markets 
re main fragmented by dis- 


criminatory procurement, 
elaborate customs procedures 
and incompatible standards, it 
is hard for many of Europe’s 
companies to find the necessary 
scale on their own doorsteps. 

Many are increasingly pinning 
their hopes for future expansion 
on efforts to penetrate overseas 
markets, notably the UJS. Dr 
Wisse Dekker, c h airm a n of 
Philips, has warned angrily that 
unless Europe makes decisive 
strides to remove its internal 
barriers, many multinational 
companies may pack up their 
bags and leave,' 

However, the mote may in 
some cases also lie in the eye of 
the beholder. Some companies, 
while calling publicly for more 
rapid European integration and 
open competition, appear con- 
spicuously reluctant to take any 
steps which might jeopardise 
their own privileged positions 
in home markets where they 
enjoy protection and govern- 
ment favours. 

Dr Carlo de Denedetti, chair- 
man of Olivetti, believes that 
many European electronics com- 
panies also exaggerate the 


importance of intra-European 
barriers. He accuses them of 
looking for “ alibis " and argues 
that the real problems lie with 
managements which lack entre- 
preneurial flair and deliberately 
shy away from risk. 

More diplomatically, M Jean- 
Qaude Paye, secretary general 
of the OECD, observes: “ To be 
very polite about it some of our 
entrepreneurs and companies 
could be more entrepreneurial. 
It is a form a structural rigidity 
to have companies which do not 
change.” 

In any event, growing world- 
wide competition is likely to 
make It increasingly hard for 
electronics industries every- 
where to grow fast without 
taking higher risks. Some Euro- 
pean companies are starting to 
square up to the challenge by 
boldly seizing new opportunities 
for expansion. 

The rewards are undoubtedly 
there to be had. But to stay the 
course in today's turbulent and 
volatile markets will require 
dear business objectives, per- 
sistence and a cool nerve. 


international competitiveness 
presently possessed by UJS. in- 
dustry. 

An associated strategy would 
be to allow access to the Euro- 
pean market on a reciprocal 
basis. This would be designed j 
to redress die enormous im- 
balance in trade with Japan, an 
imbalance which could get con- 
siderably worse if Japanese 
access to U.S. markets is itself 
restricted and the attentions of 
NEC, Matsushita and Fujitsu 
among others shift across the 
Atlantic, m tikis proposal, 
failure to achieve reciprocity 
would result in exclusion of 
Japanese telecommunications 
products from Europe. 

The translation of tibese pan- 
European ideals into any of 
their possible concrete forms 
is likely to be far from easy. 
The sums of money which gov- 
ernments are prepared to sub- 
scribe for joint ventures and ■ 
collaborative research are 4 
small. European manufacturers 
themselves are as keen on U.S. 
and Japanese alliances as on 
tie-ups with partners nearer to 
hand. 

At the seme time, there is a 
(perhaps unavoidable) ten- 
dency to ideutfy the national 
interest with -the collective 
good. That the French were 
enraged when the UK failed 
to short-list any EEC telephone 
systems to install alongside the 
homegrown System X prob- 
ably says as much about the 
over-capacity of France’s manu- t 
facturers as it does about BTs 
supposed lack of Community 
spirit 

The progress towards pan- 
European standards has also 
been rather chequered. While 
regional compliance with the 
main outlines of new standards 
is usual, so too are Individual 
modifications to fit in with 
different national systems and 
operational philosophies. 

On other occasions, political 
aspirations and/or commercial 
convenience hold sway. Once 
again the French were angered 
when the UK declined to 
collaborate with them and the 
West Germans on a common 
cellular radio system, electing 
instead to use modified U.S. 
technology. 

Meanwhile, what is the place 
of international and multi- 
national enterprises in tbe pan- 
European solution? Nippon 
Electric fiaimn to be Europe's 
biggest non-in digenous hi-tech 
investor with nineteen local 
sales, service and manufactur- 
ing establish men ts, and IBH Is 
actually the UK's sixth biggest 
exporter. 

Analysis of the European 
manufacturers who have thus 
far weathered the gathering 
storms indicates, as one would 
expect, that serious commitment 
to research and development, 
superior production methods, 
highly motivated personnel and 
more highly developed market- 
ing skills pay dividends. There 
qualities are also those which 
separate successful Japanese 
and U.S. companies from 
unsuccessful ones. For Euro- 
peans this “ truth” seems to 
have became less self-evident 
somewhere along the line. 

Bob Raggett is International 
Editor of Telephony. 
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A greater technical push for industry 


Applications 

BORIS SEDACCA 


AisiONG the developed 
countries of the world, Europe^ 
problems . In applying micro- 
electronics technology to offices 
ana factories are not unique, 
but somehow the combination 
of these problems have mili- 
tated against R. 

Trade unions, bureaucracy 
{geographical fragmentation of 
markets, and a host of other 
factors have all taken their toll, 
not to mention the wide 
differences in government 
between the European member 
States, all of which have 

* ei ?Pl ideas about *6 extent 
to which they should be i or 
volved in directing the develop- 
ment of their information tech- 
nology industries. 

As the European Community 
moves on from economic 
harmonisation to political 
union, the European Com- 
mision is beginning to take a 
more active and aggressive role 
in shaping Europe’s future in 
the field of micro-electronics. 

The most important example, 
the European Strategic pro- 
gramme for Research and 
Development in Information 
Technology (Esprit) is intended 
to complement national infor- 
mation technology projects. The 
aim of Esprit Is to give a tech- 
nological push to industry in 
the EEC that will enable it at 
least to catch up with U.S. and 
Japanese industry wi thin the 
next 10 years. 

The central "enabling tech- 
nologies” of Esprit are micro- 
electronics, advanced informa- 
tion processing and software 
technology. 

The specific areas for appli- 
cation are office automation and 
computer integrated manufac- 
turing. 

Last year, the commission 
committed some 200m European 
Currency Units (ECUs) to over 
100 Eseprit projects. This sum 
was to be matched by the indus- 
trial participants in the pro- 
gramme. 

New plans 

Ninety of those projects were 
newly launched In July, 1984, 
and were selected by indepen- 
dent experts out of a toal of 
441 proposals put forward 
earlier that year, representing 
a total funding requirement of 
nearly l.Sbn ECUs for 1984 
alone, as compared with the 
total of L5bn ECUs agreed for 
the first five years (1984-88) of 
Esprit's main phase. 

To be considered as a project, 
project partnerships have to be 
formed grouping at least two 
“ pre-competltive ” Industrial re- 
search facilities from different 
member states. 

While research and develop- 
ment have been the initial focus 
of Esprit, it is now clear that 
the programme forms part of a 
broader strategic plan for 
market development of the 
European electronics a nd i nfor- 
mation technology industries. 

The reason Europe needs 
Esprit, say its proponents, is 
that quiv* obviously, Individual 
national projects have failed. 
Esprit is seen by the Commis- 
sion as a test case for the Com- 


munity's industrial development 
as it shifts away from agricul- 
tural issues. 

But before Pan European 
projects such as Esprit can 
become effective, there are still 
many nationalistic barriers to 
be broken down, and nowhere 
is this more evident than in 
the national *»i«wwnmnn tt*** 
monopolies, the PTTs. There 
can be no effective office auto- 
mation in Europe without tele- 
communications to provide the 
basic infrastructure. 

Two years ago, a campaign 
to expose the Conference of 
European Po sts a nd Tellecom- 
muni cations (CEPT) as a price- 
fixing cartel was launched by 
the European Computing Ser- 
vices Association (ECSA). 

BeneGts 

Mr Doug Eyeions, director 
general of the Computing Ser- 
vices Association in the UK, 
argues that although telecom- 
munications have benefited 
from advances in microelectro- 
nics and satellite technology, 
prices have not dropped 
accordingly. 

Mr Eyeions claims that the 
high costs imposed by the PTTs 
are a form of tariff barrier to 
international telecommunica- 
tions, leading to a kind of pro- 
tectionism which impedes the 
progress of informal! ton techno- 
logy in Europe. 

The CEPT is not a legal 
entity, he says — “It has no 
permanent employees, so it is 
very difficult to get to grips 
with it, yet it has immense 
power. 

But now at last the EEC is 
trying to do something about it. 
For the past couple of years, it 
has been spurred on by Vis- 
count Etienne Davignon, the 
former vice-president of the 
Commission who left in January 
this year. There is now an 
attempt to get the national 
PTTs . which together form 
CEPT in Europe, to be less 
nationalistic and to aim for 
harmonisation.** 

There are really two aspects 
to tills, he says. One is the 
tariff policy and protectionism 
which makes Europe very in- 
efficient and costly as a tele- 
communications entity. It 
makes it difficult to build up 
remote business services across 
Europe. 

Mr Eyeions, says that the 
other aspect is the pr ocure - 
ment policy of the PTTs 
which are some of the biggest 
purchasers in their countries. 
The PTTs tend to buy entirely 
from their own indigenous sup- 
pliers, and therefore European 
suppliers do not have the large 
bases to operate from Hike the 
Americans and the Japanese do. 

“ Davignon tried to get them 
to open up at least 10 per cent 
of their procurement, but even 
that is having a rough passage,” 
he adds. K Until he *806, it was 
felt that the EEC had no power 
over the PTTs. that you had 
to go through the n ationa l 
governments to get to the PTTs, 
and that the Treaty of Rome did 
not really apply to the PTTs 
because they are national 
bodies, rather than private 
bodies. 

He believes that this is now 
giving way and, if it is felt that 
there is a restriction on tr ade, 
even if It is a national PTT. the 
EEC should be able to force 
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only then will the status of 

engineering be lifted, attracting 
an Increasing number of young 
poople to enteT the profession, 
he addSL . 

There are some promising 


tional change in attitude begin? 
as far as the UK is concerned, 
Mr Ian Thompson-Bell, a senior 
consultant with the advanced 
electronics group of PA Tech- 
nology, suggests that the proper 
combination of correctly skilled 
engineers working in a stimu- 
lating, commercial, results- 
orientated environment is the 
only way to reestablish the UK. 


There are some pruuu&uiB on jy way to reestaDUsn tne uxx. 
signs, however. Just as national ^ particular, as leader in the 
service in West Germany now development of new products, 
provides a nursery for engineer- He adds; - Those in univerai- 
ing training, so, too, can mili- 
tary service in Britain’s armea 
forces. For example, Computer- 


ties and industry who are res- 
ponsible for training and educa- 
tion facilities for new and 


forces. If or example, Gon facilities iur new turn 

aid Services, another mainten- established engineers need to 
ance company, has signed a con- n newer two questions: Are we 
tract with the UK Defence providing enough suitably- 
Ministry's Number Two Re- - 


LWl Wiui — - . _ _ -- 

Ministry's Number Two Re- trained engineers? And are we 
settlement Centre at Aldershot using them effectively? I believe 
.n tho “ Minrooro- #k» nni-na- i. 1 iia * in hnfh 


the answer is 'no * in both 
cases.” 

To answer the first question, 
he says there is a need to know 
what an engineer's knowledge 


to’take part in the “Micropro- 
cessors and Microcomputers in 
Engineering” course, run oy 
the centre. 

requir^entTare" in~order Jo 
" Se decided function effectively. Today's 
upon' a third-party maintenance engineers need more than the 
after survey- detailed grounding in theory 
£!?tbe»irket, Che service side and analysis currently provided. 

the industry in They must be given a stronger 
whSf There list ill much growth grasp of design principles, pro- 
"“SS 1 * “ vided in a practical way to make 

to come. mi them mare aware of real-word 

The first two weeks of the problems . 

course will cover subj ects such The ^ powerful reasons 
as basic transistor theory. ^ ^ approa ch are that 
number system* and codes. engineers will spend their work- 
basic logic lag lives designing products 

addressing and de<0 *J?f* JZ? which should he manufacture 
6800 microprocessor and pro- abJg ^ volume, safe to use, 
Brimming. ■ reliable and profitable. Theory 

Courses are open to aU does no t train them to achieve 

from private to general, pro vid- 

tog they P*“ * Training engineers in this 

assessment and have served * will g0 way towards 
suitable length of time to oe ensuring they are used property, 
eligible for resettlement tram he be]ieveSm But engineers also 

in n . need to be given more commer- 

In examining tte question or dn j motivation. They need to 
electronics education mEurope. taug ht the significance of 
Ike situation to Ireland a ^ e]r work| their own cost and 

particular intcr«t AhiMrewj Jj ^mescales, an idea of the 

ing number of intenwUJ“J marketability of products upon 
electronic® groups hich they are working and 

lo Ireland for both expansion .... — ...m t, a msmifaemred. 

and for skilled «**■ 


. how they will be manufactared. 

id for skilled stiff. <r 0 fail to provide this infer* 

Reports show that per i.wo mation leadfl t0 expensive, pro- 
n ead erf population, Iretond has meteA developments of pro- 
twice •» “l ,nl i T „ el ^SS dvrett which appear in the wrong 
engineers as the UK, (a market, at the wrong time-and 

expected .to be ?*_ 4!?iuL « the wrong price. . _ _ _ 


them to do something about it 
There is the famous telex case 
of about two years ago when 
British Telecom was found to be 
in violation of the Treaty of 
Rome when it tried to clamp 
down on a telex forwarding 
service. 

”BT was liberalised but not 
privatised at that stage. I do 
not think many of them are 
going to be liberalised yet 
There is some softening, but the 
Bondespost in Germany, for in- 
stance, is still pretty rigid.” 

He suggests that the present 
mood in the EEC is that the 
electronics industry has no 
chance in Europe if the high- 
ways for data — that is telecom- 
munications channels — are not 
liberalised — “ this time you 
have the national governments 


on the side of the EEC, from 
the Prime Ministers down, sup- 
porting the EEC initiatives." ' 

Even when Europe's PTTs 
agree to wort; together, there 
is still the delicate issue of stan- 
dards to be resolved and much 
behind-the-scenes haggling still 
takes place on numerous topics. 

Mr Paul Shimmel, technical 
director of Microscope, a com- 
pany which specialises in video- 
tex eq uipm ent, comments: 
“Every PTTs new videotex 
Gateway is another system's 
roadblock.” 

Instead of providing the 
opportunity for all to receive 
the power and possibility Of a 
new Lingua Franca in data com- 
munications, “ we have seen the 
creation of a Tower of Babel,” 
he says. 


“ 1 hope that within these sys- 
tems we can take a planned and 
European attitude to our stan- 
dards and compromise our 
positions to produce Inter- 
networking standards that are 
both acceptable and, more im- 
portantly, practically imple- 
men table by all.” 

There are groups whose self- 
interests parallel this require- 
ment — the private players, the 
multinational companies and 
the major computer companies, 
he believes. 

“The groups who are work- 
ing to some degree against this 
interest are the very members 
of the Consultative Committee 
for International Telephony and 
Telegraphy (C CTTT) them- 
selves, the PTTs, not because 
they are trying to b e awkward 


but because their own interests 
are each different and their 
decisions are purely taken on 
a national basis. 

It must not be forgotten, says 
Mr Shimmel, that CEPT only 
defines the presentation layer 
of the terminal standard, does 
nothing for inter-networking, 
and at best, “will only serve 
to drive a further wedge into 
the inter-networking area. 

“It should attempt to en- 
courage, first conformity and 
then a staged evolution of stan- 
w&rds that will meet the 
demands of a : ; *ver evolving set 
oE terminal standards,” he 

adds. 

T he qu estion new is whether 
the PTTs will be able to shake 
off their past and lead by 

example. 



Electronics industry in Scotland: computer memory 
storage devices being assembled in tbe “ clean room ” 
at Rodime’s plant at Glenrothes, Fife 
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Guess what computer company has 
never made you rewrite your software. 

Never. 

Every computer company knows how 
much you invest in software 
But who’s done something about it? 

We have Ute're Prime Computer, a 
Fortune 5 00 company with worldwide 
service and support Arxi its time you 
knew about us. 

For 13 years, we've kept our mini- 
computer famfytotaBy compare So our 
customers have never had to worry 
about losing their software investment 
Never had to go through growing pains 
to move up to a larger or more advanced 
computer. 

Today you can choose from single-user 
to 200-vser systems. a3 running the Prim& 
famSy of software. 

But there's even more to this story 
\bu see we haven't kept our computers 
compatible by standbigstHL In fact, over 
the years, we've consistently offered rntni- 
computersystemsthata/efasterandmofe 
powerful than our major competitors, 

So whether you want the safest software 
investment, or the latest technology the 
answer is the same 
Contact Prime Computer at 
Prime Computer UK, Ltd, Primos House 
2-4 Lampton Rd Hounslow, Middlesex 
TW3 UWEngtarxt 
Prime Europe MWdte East, Africa, 

The Hounslow Centre 1 Lampton Rd, 

Hounslow Middlesex 7W3 VB England 
Because its time you knew the teal 
leader in minicomputers. 


PRIME 

Computer 

Its time you knew. 
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Economic necessities bring a greater measure of collaboration 
between centres of academic research and the electronics industry 

More university link-ups 
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Research 

projects 

DAVID MARSH 


THE GAP between the Euro- 
pean electronics industry and 
academic researchers has 
grown more narrow as both 
sides see the benefits of a closer 
partnership. 

“ Universities shew far more 
interest in collaboration than 
they did 10 years ago," 
comment Dr Nico Hazewindus, 
director of corporate product 
development at Philips, the 
Dutch electronics multinational. 

Part of the reason for this 
change in approach is sheer 
economic necessity. As public 
funds for research have grown 
tighter in many European 
countries, university workers 
see more need to attract funds 
In the shape of sponsored 
research from companies to 
continue the operation of 
academic departments. 

Motivation 

For their part, companies 
have paid more attention to 
creating .mechanisms to tap 
useful results from the academic 
world. The motivation for this 
is, first, that companies in 
electronics and computing find 
more and more that pure 
research done in universities in 
areas such as semiconductor 
materials, advanced program- 
ming and novel computer 
architectures (the arrangement 
of circuits inside a machine) 
is relevant to products that they 
want to take to the market 
place. 

Second, the cost and com* 
plexity of much of today’s 
computing research is such that 
only companies in the premier 
division of the world's elec- 
tronics industry — these are 


■mainly American companies 
such as IBM, Xerox and AT&T 
— can afford the facilities to 
do the work themselves. 

For those further down the 
league table — which means 
even the biggest European 
companies, such as Olivetti, 
GEC and Philips — the most 
practicable option Is to turn for 
such pure research to the 
leading university laboratories 
and set up collaborative 
ventures. 

ICL of Britain three years 
ago created University Re- 
search Council, funded with 
£500,000 a year, to cement con- 
tacts with leading computing 
departments in academia. 

The cash has sponsored 
individual research projects 
and paid for a series of semi- 
nars at which academic 
people and ICL staff can 
discuss subjects of common 
Interest 

By this mechanism, Mr Mike 
Watson, technical director of 
ICL, says his company has 
struck up useful links with 
universities such as Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester, Kent, 
Stirling and Edinburgh and 
London's Imperial College. 

Such efforts do not always 
proceed entirely smoothly. 
Some leading academics in 
computing, at least in Britain, 
sometimes find it hard to dis- 
guise that they fed their own 
intellectual abilities are far 
above what the average re- 
searcher in industry has to 
offer. 

For their part, the companies 
may become frustrated at what 
they see as the leisurely atti- 
tude to research shown by 
some university departments 
which is out of step with 
industry's more urgent require- 
ments regarding the develop- 
ment of products. 

These difficulties notwith- 
standing, the closer links be- 
tween industry and academia 
are illustrated by the rash of 
moves all over Europe to set 
up science parks and innovation 
centres In which companies 


(both established firms and 
fledgling enterprises perhaps 
started by academics them- 
selves) can work alongside each 
other. 

In West Germany alone, 
during the past year or so, 
about 50 towns or regions have 
set up or announced ventures 
of this kind, normally linked 
with an academic institute. 
West Berlin, for example, has 
a thriving innovation centre 
set up a little over a year ago 
in which small firms in areas 
such as computing, electronics 
and robots operate in premises 
rented by the city’s Technical 
University. Nixdorf, one of 
Germany’s leading computer 
companies, has also decided to 
set up premises on the site. 

Pioneers 

In Britain, Newcastle Uni- 
versity took a pioneering step 
six years ago in setting up the 
Microelectronics Applications 
Research Institute (MARI) 
which acts as a bridge between 
the university's computing 
department and the world of 
industry. MARI is an indepen- 
dent research organisation with 
four members — the university, 
Newcastle polytechnic, Tyne 
and Wear County Council, and 
CAP (die software company). 

The institute has annual sales 
of £L4m and frequently rails 
upon people from the university 
or polytechnic to act as consul- 
tants in projects that it under- 
takes for industry. MARI is 
probably best known for its 
marketing of a product origin- 
ally developed at the university's 
computing department and sold 
as “ the Newcastle connection." 
It is a software protocol, which, 
for example, is used in some 
Honeywell, Burroughs and ICL 
computers and which provides 
for interconnection between 
these machines and other items 
of hardware made by different 
manufacturers. 

Dr Ken Gray, director of re- 
search at Britain's Thom EMI, 
advances another reason for the 


stronger coupling between com- 
panies and academic institutes — 
the fact that such links make it 
easier (or the commercial orga- 
to employ talented 

people. 

— electronics scientists and 
eu^aieers in short supply all 
over Europe, the average 
graduate in these disciplines can 
afford to pick and choose when 
it comes to taking a job. 

Those companies that have 
managed to form a strong rela- 
tionship with the department in 
which the graduate has taken 
his degree will stand a better 
chance of persuading the most 
sought-after students to accept 
job offers. 

“The future of Thorn EMI 
relies on us forming dose 
relationships with universities 
which will enable us to recruit,” 
says Dr Gray. “ The life blood 
of high-technology companies is 
youth. Recruitment of new 
people is vital and It’s very 
competitive.” 

This philosophy is one reason 
Thom EMI has created the post 
of chief scientist, which trill be 
filled this autumn by Professor 
Gareth Robert, an expert in 
thin-film molecular electronics 
who is currently at Durham 
University. 

Prof Roberts will spend a day 
a week at a new laboratory that 
Thorn EMI is creating at 
Oxford University, which the 
company will sponsor with 
£500,000 over five years. The 
laboratory will investigate 
fundamental problems in 
physics and chemistry which 
could have relevance in the 
long term to Thom EMI 
product development 

The British company already 
has a close connection with 
Newcastle University, with 
which it has worked on the 
design of a new generation of 
sensors based on microchips 
that can detect small quantities 
of gases and liquids in, for 
example, samples of blood or 
urine in medical applications. 



British motor engineers research aspects of surface geometry of future cars at the design centre of Austin 

Rover 

Boost for joint ventures 


Industrial 

collaboration 

PETER MARSH 


COLLABORATION in research 
has become a vogue phrase in 
the European electronics in- 
dustry in the past few years. 

Led by the continent’s big 
electronics companies such as 
GEC in Britain, Bull in France 
and West Germany’s Siemens, 
the industry has realised that 
to stand a chance of competing 
against the UB. and Japan it 
must pool some of its ideas in 
the research stage of the de- 
velopment of new products. 

The most visible sign of this 
philosophy is the Esprit pro- 
gramme, a research project 
initiated by officials at the Euro- 
j*ean Commission and taken up 
mostly with enthusiasm by in- 
dustry leaders themselves. 

Under the programme, which 
started last year, the European 
Commission is to band out re- 
search grants totalling 750m 
European Currency Units 
(ECUs) (about £470m) to dubs 
of companies and academic in- 
stitutes in the EEC's 10 nations. 

The dubs— which must in- 
dude at least two industrial 


put into the projects sums fence and Science and Eogin- 


equi valent to the grant from 
the commission. 

Esprit is split into five areas: 
microelectronics, software, 
information processing, office 
systems and computerised 


eertng Research Council, has 
£200m to spend on four areas 
o€ computing research: know- 
ledge-based systems, techniques 
to make it easier for people 
to communicate with machines; 


manufacturing techniques. The software engineering and new 


first batch of 104 projects, 
announced in January, brought 
together 265 companies, uni- 
versities and research insti- 
tutions working with European 
Commission grants totalling 
180m Ecus. 

Europe’s big 12 electronics 
companies — GEC, ICL and 
Plessey of Britain ; Siemens, 
AEG and Nixdorf of Germany; 
Thomson, Bull and CGE of 
Franc e; the Dutch Philips and 
STET and Olivetti of Italy — 
dominate the list of participants 
m the projects: Companies 
with fewer than 500 employees 
are represented, however, In 
half the projects while univers- 
ities appear in three quarters. 

A second round of grants, 
totalling up to 215m Ecus, is 
due to be awarded by the 
summer, with more cosh to 
come in following years until 
the total allocated to the 
programme is consumed. 

In Britain, the Government’s 
Alvey programme, which 
started two years ago, is 
attempting something similar 
to Esprit only on a narrower 


chip-design and production 
methods. 

Of the total cash (which 
under the plan is being added 
to by contributions from indus- 
try of £150m) about 80 per cent 
has been committed. The four 
technology areas emphasised 
by the Alvey project, in addi- 
tion to being narrowly defined, 
miss out on one key area re- 
lated to computing — telecom- 
munications. 


Impressive 



partners from different countries scale. 

—work together on what is The Alvey scheme,, financed 
called precompetitive research by the Department of Trade 
on the understanding that they and Industry, Ministry of De- 

New courses to 
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“WE'RE THE 
YOUNG EUROPEANS? 


EDUCATION is the foundation 
upon which Europe’s social 
structures are built In Britain, 
many have traditionally 
believed in education for 
education's sake: 

In contrast to other countries 
in Europe, the attitude in the 
UK towards business, commerce 
and industry is often that it is 
a necessary evil. 

The British Government, 
amid a chorus of protest from 
some educational institutions, is 
seeking to change this. It seeks 
to link industry to education. 
Critics claim it is just another 
way of arguing for cuts: the 
effect, however, will be to give 
industry a greater say in the 
subjects taught at schools and 
colleges. 

Eventually, national neces- 
sity, rather than social status, 
will dictate the syllabus. But 
this does not solve the basic 
problem of today, caused by an 
underlying social stigma against 
the engineer. 

It would not be correct, how- 
ever. to suggest that continental 
Europe is a haven for engineers. 
Mr Bill Moir, engineering direc- 
tor of the computer mainten- 
ance company. SMS Inter- 
national, comments: “ The 
attitude towards electronics 
engineering as a profession is 
hampered by social stigma. It 
is undoubtedly true that the UK 
and French societies do not look 
favourably upon engineering as 
a desirable profession. Teen- 
agers are steered towards tradi- 
tional professions, suoh as law 
and accountancy, where a clean, 
superior image prevails. 

“West Germany does not have 
the same outlook. The social 
status of electronics engineers 
is on a par with other profes- 
sions, and engineering qualifica- 
tions are as greatly valued,” he 
says. 

Belgium has a similarly 
healthy atitude towards Its engi- 
neers. 

Dr David Boyes, an engineer- 
ing manager with PA Tech- 
nology in Belgium, comments: 
“ Engineering education In con- 
tinental Europe attracts the best 
people at all levels and technic- 
ally, has tremendously success- 
ful results. 

" As a result, post-college, on- 
the-job training is the best there 
is— doing responsible work. 

“ What we do not see — and 
this Is true for most Europeans 
— is the materialism, business 
sense, call it what you want 
that characterises the U.S. and 
Japan. 

“ If we can get that into at 
least the engineers, then the 
future looks Rood. One method 
might be to give engineers more 



Mr Geoffrey Pattle, Britain’s 
Industry and Information 
Technology Minister: en- 
couraging closer finks between 
electronic industries and 
education 

business exposure earlier in 
their careers.” 

Attitudes 

Mr Moir believes that the 
narrow attitude towards 
engineering steins back to the 
classroom. Although micro- 
computers are being used 
increasingly in schools, thus 
alerting children’s awareness of 
technology, the emphasis is 
placed on operation, not 
assembly. 

French students, in particu- 
lar, who show an aptitude 
towards engineering in secon- 
dary schools, have tittle avail- 
able In further education to 
train them to required 
standards. 

The National Institute Econo- 
mic Review claims that an 
important reason for West Ger- 
many’s lead over the UK is that 
German schools give a better 
foundation for work-skills train- 
ing to most children. 

German technical colleges 
are widely respected and thus 
attract students of high 
calibre. The country’s National 
Service system also provides 
experience in guided weapons, 
which, in turn, gives certain 
young people some good 
grounding for computer 
engineering. The French and 
British Governments could well 
look to the West German 
Government which has encour- 
aged close collaboration 
between the academic and elec- 
tronics sectors, suggests Mr 
Moir. 

“ The Government must play 
a more active role in ecourag- 
ing the exchange of views 
between schools, colleges and 
employers,” he concludes. 

Greater incentives are also 
needed to encourage both 
external and internal training 
organisations to be established 


The Alvey programme is 
aimed solely at research, with 
development of products left to 
the participants to deride on 
after the research phase is over. 
Nonetheless, the programme 
has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether an impressive number 
of companies and research in- 
stitutes to work in partner- 
ships. 

“The programme can’t be 
anything other than a success,” 
says Mr Oscar Roith, the chief 
scientist and engineer at the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

'Even if the research turns 
out to be less successful than 
we might hope, the project will 
have brought together people to 
form common, views and 
initiated the development of a 
culture in Britain in information 
technology.” 

Spurred on by similar senti- 
ments, companies have taken 
their own steps to start collabor- 
ative arrangements in 
research. Bull, Siemens and 
ICL have operated for the past 
year a joint research centre in 
Munich, staffed by 40 scientists 
and engineers, who are working 
on new generations of com- 
puters. • 

Philips and Siemens began 
two years ago to swap informa- 
tion in areas of pure research 
such as chemistry, phvsics and 
electronics design. The colla- 
boration recently branched 
out with the start of a joint 
project between the two com- 
panies to develop by 1990 a set 
of new microchips containing 
up to 4m circuit elements on 
one piece of semiconductor 
using novel techniques in very 
large scale Integration. 

In telecommunications, CTT 
Alcatel of France. Semens, 
Plessey and Italtel of Italy have 
collaborated in research target- 
led at new exchanges and trans- 
mission techniques. 

The positive aspects of the 
new collaborative arrangements 
chiefly concent the extra options 
that companies are given by 
pooling ideas. 

GEC, for instance, is working 
under an Esprit project with 
Thomson and Siemens on new 
techniques cvonnected with the 
metallisation processes in the 
final stages of the manufacture 
of ntircochips. 

Under the programme, sepa- 
rate sets of researchers look at 
different areas of research and 
compare notes as they go along. 

It’s a way of taking a more 
exhaustive view of the possi- 
bilities,’' says Dr -Cyril Hilsum, 
GEC’s chief scientist. “ You are 
effectively a xnupch larger re- 
search group working on pro- 
jects bigger than an individual 
company could cope with." 
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CONTINUED ON 
NEXT PACE 


Companies and . universities 
con also share out the use of 
very expensive instruments that 
may cost £lm or more used in 
analysis or prototype produc- 
tion. An indiviual laboratory 
might find it difficult to justify 
the purchase of such hardware 
for its own use solely. 

The big question marks about 
the collaborative research 
schemes concern their - lack of 
direct relevance to the areas 
everyone agrees are the most 
vital for Europe’s electronics 
companies— produtc develop- 

ment and marketing. - 
The general hope is that 
based on the rapport which 
companies and individual scien- 
tists strike up during the 
research phase, alliances will 
become established to tackle 
the equally difficult and, ulti- 
the sales of products in the 
mately, vital areas regarding 
the sales of products in the 
world market. 

u Precompetitive research can 
be defined simply as anything 
that companies choose to col- 
laborate on.” says Mr Mike 
Watson, technical director of 
ICL. ** There is no way that we 
are going to spend that money 
(the cash ICL has put into 
Esprit) unless we think we will 
get something out. .of it. In 
most projects, the understand- 
ing is that one of the possible 
options after the precompetitive 
work is joint development” 
The evolution from research 
to product development may, In 
some cases, be impeded by 
alliances— in the marketing, not 
research, area — that companies 
have already formed with non- 
European partners. For instance. 
Philips has an agreement in tele- 
communications exchanges with 
AT & T of the VS. 

Any discussions by Olivetti 
about joint development of re- 
search ideas that come out of 
Esprit may be torpedoed by the 
25 per cent stake the same 
American company is due to 
take in it over the next few 
years. 

Collaboration 

A plan by the European Com- 
mission to promote collaboration 
in telecommunications research 

— tiie so-called RACE pro- 
gramme that Is still under dis- 
cussion by European ministers 

— would bring together com- 
panies such as British Telecom 
and Siemens that in export mar- 
kets are deadly rivals. 

Dr Nico Hazewindus, direc- 
tor of product development and 
co-ordination at Philips, admits 
that commercial considerations 
could impede the degree to 
which companies get together 
in RACE. He says that in the 
Esprit programme some col- 
laborative research agreements 
have not gone ahead because of 
worries by potential partners 
that these might mean they 
form alliances with companies 
that are competitors. 

Dr Ken Gray, director of 
research at Thom EMI, the 
British electronics group, says 
of the Alvey programme that its 
aims are laudable. But he says 
that the idea of collaborating on 
precompetitive research is not 
particularly appealing to con- 
sumer-electronics companies 
such as his. 

Thom EMI takes the view 
that the value of such pro- 
grammes is diminished because 
they lead quickly to competitive 
areas of work in which any 
thought of participation with 
industrial competitors must 
end. 
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Some of the 

glamour is 
wearing off 


Britain 

JASON CRISP 


BRITAIN’S ELECTRONICS 

"“ft"** ^ving to learn 

“ , rt »e the rollerooaster ol City 
opinion. After a period of 
glamour and bullish enthusiasm, 
the electronics sector is now in 
the doghouse. 

Problems and disappointing 
results from the major com- 
puies tike Plessey, STC, Thom 
h* v ® been be- 
hind the disenchanment Adding 
to the general sense of gloom 
has been a number of crisis at 
some of the once high-flying 
new microelectronics groups 
such as Sinclair Research and 
Accra Computers. 

Microfocus, a glamorous fast 
Stowing software company, 
suffered most from the adverse 
spring in sentiment. It saw Its 
Share price more thaw halved— 
from 740p to 300p — in a single 
day after reporting lower profits 
following problems in the U.S 
market. 

Key factors 

There are a number of 
themes which underly the weak- 
ness of the sector which do not 
apply to all the companies, but 
nor do many escape from one 
or more. 

• The depth of the slump In 
semiconductors which has hit 
companies worldwide. Although 
semiconductor production by 
UK companies is comparatively 
low and largely confined to 
specialist niches, most of the 
major companies are affected. 

For example, Inmos, owned 
by Thom EMI, a mainstream 
semiconductor producer, has 
laid-off staff in the U.S. and is 
working short-time in Britain. 
This is the norm for non- 
Japanese semi-conductor com- 
panies. Last month. National 
Semiconductor announced 
worldwide lay-offs including 
some in Scotland. Other British 
companies with semiconductor 
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production are Plessey, STC, 
Ferranti and GEC. 

• Cancelled or delayed orders 

for military M wnTnnn4f« tT^ ni; by 

the Middle Eastern oil-produc- 
ing countries has hit companies 
such as Plessey, Racal and STC. 

• A tougher, more cost- 
effective purchasing policy by 
Britain's Ministry of Defence 
which will affect Plessey, 
Racal, GEC and Ferranti. 

• A growing uncertainty In 
the telecommunications busi- 
ness as a result of liberalisation 
of the UK equipment market 
and the privatisation of 
British Telecom. 

BT’s behaviour since flota- 
tion has undoubtedly adversely 
affected the share prices of 
companies tike Plessey and 
STC. The two main events this 
year have been BT's proposed 
acquisition of 51 per cent of 
Mitel the Canadian telecom- 
munications manufacturer and 
the ordering of public 
exchanges from LM Ericsson. 

The main concern about the 
Mitel deal is that BT will buy 
an increasing proportion of its 
private exchanges from the 
Canadian company at the 
expense of Plessey and GEC. 
The acquisition also places a 
question mark over Mitel’s 
relationship with ICL, part of 
STC, which, is the main UK dis- 
tributor of its new and power- 
ful exchange the SX200Q. 

While BT’s intention to buy a 
second digital public exchange 
system wag widely known the 
fact that it placed an order with 
Tharn-Ericssoo, a joint venture 
between Thorn EMI and LM 
Ericsson of Sweden, did not help 
sentiment The assumption is 
that STC w ill no t win further 
orders for TXE4A exchanges, 
the old equipment currently 
being installed, and that STC 
and GEC znay not receive as 
many orders as they hoped for 
System X, the new digital 
exchanges. 

Overall, the move confirms 
that BT is taking a much 
tougher tine with its suppliers. 
• The collapse of the home 
computer market: British com- 
panies have flourished in the 
home computer business until 
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the beginning of this year. 
Acorn and Sinclair Research 
were seen as two of the 
country’s most successful and 
dynamic entreprenuertal suc- 
cess stores. In the space of five 
years they reached animal turn- 
overs of around flOOm. 

This year both have been in 
deep trouble. Although both 
have suffered from the weakness 
of the UK market they have also 
suffered a number of manage- 
ment problems. Both ended the 
peak Christmas selling period 
with over £30m of. stocks, 
enough to last them through to 
the following autumn. Both bit 
cash flow problems and had to 
defer payments to their creditor. 

Olivetti rescued Acorn in 
February, buying a 49.3 per cent 
stake for fl0.4m. But Acorn is 
still struggling as sales this 
spring have been significantly 
lower than last year and as a 
result the company has been bit 
by renewed cash flow problems. 
Acorn’s further difficulties 
coinciding with the similar 
crisis at Sinclair Research has 
added to the disenchantment. 

Headaches 

The problems at the leading 
home ' computer supplies have 
also caused headaches for their 
suppliers. Both A3. Electronics 
and Thorn EMI have had to 
accept deferred payments. 

• The weakness in the 
business personal computer 
market. Applied Computer 

Techniques, the Bir mingham 
based company which makes 
the Apricot, has to some extent 
been tarred with the same brush 
as Sinclair and Acorn. But 
ACT’S management and pro- 
ducts differ greatly from both. 
However, ACT'S reputation has 
also been affected by its 
attempt to break into the poten- 
tially lucrative U.S. market 
through Apricot Inc. a $20m 
company in which it holds a 20 
per cent stake. 


The U.S. personal computer 
market Is particularly flat at 
present. In addition many well- 
established U.S. companies 
have failed to succeed in this 
market. The early signs are 
that Apricot Inc. is facing a 
tough time in the UB. 

• The weakening of the pre- 
viously strong consumer elec- 
tronics markets. Companies like 
Thorn EMI have been hit by a 
fall in demand for items like 
video cassette recorders after 
enjoying an unprecedented 
three year boom. Sales of 
VCRs in the UK fell .from 
around 2J2m units in 1983 to 
below 1.5m last year. 

Nevertheless, demand for 
colour TVs remained remark- 
ably strong last year with 
deliveries to the trade reaching 
a record 3.56m sets. However, 
Thom EMI was hit by the 
rapid swing to small-screen sets 
and was left with excess stocks 
of large TVs. 

There is no sign of any im- 
mediate relief in any of the 
various problem areas which 
are hi t tin g the UK electronics 
industry. Behind all the 
specific problems there is a 
growing concern about the 
f rmriamPTitai and long term 
difficulties. These range from 
availablility of skilled staff to 
ability of British companies to 
compete . on a world scale. 

And earlier this year 
Cambridge Econometrics pre- 
dicted that Britain’s trade 
deficit in electronic and elec- 
trical engineering products 
would reach £8.3bn by 1993, 
more than three times the 
£2.6bn deficit last year. 

Britain is certainly not alone 
in Europe with its problems in 
the electronics industry. In 
many ways, the UK is better 
off than other countries, not 
least because it has a thriving 
entrepreneurial sector in elec- 
tronics which is expected to 
thrive in spite of die problems. 
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Fresh mood of realism 
among manufacturers 


• After three good years, the 
UK home computer market Is 
now weak 


European 

semiconductor 

shipments 

# Figures for 1984 by suppliers 

in 5m 

Philips (lncl. Signed es) $546 

Texas Instruments $535 

Motorola $384 

Siemens $289 

National Somicondoetor . $240 

Intel $225 

NEC $220 

Hitachi $210 

Thomson $210 

SGS $180 

# European top-ten: 4 Enro- 

pean; 4 UK; 2 Japanese 

# Worldwide top-ten: 1, Euro- 
pean (PWIlps/Slgnetics); 5, 
VJS. (TL Motorola, National, 
Intel, AMD): 4, Japanese 
(Hitachi, NEC, Toshiba, 
Fujitsu) 

Sourc* : Dauqueit. 


Top European 
producers 

e Semiconductor memory 
revenues for 1983-64 in $m 
* % 


THE FRENCH electronics in- 
dustry is facing up to tire future 
with slightly less self-confi- 
dence than in the buoyant days 
of 1981-82— but with a great 
deal more realism about the 
need for international collabor- 
ation to survive in an increas- 
ingly competitive world. 

The euphoria generated after 
the election of Socialist gov- 
ernment in 19S1 — which 
brought in a wide-ranging 
nationalisation programme in- 
cluding the country’s top elec- 
tronics groups — has now faded. 

With the main nationalised 
groups in this sector— Com pag- 
rne Generate dCElectricste, 
Thomson and Bull — all cutting 
employment in order to boost 
competiveness. the Govern- 
ment’s earlier visions of creat- 
ing 200,000 new jobs in electro- 
nics by the end of the decade 
are now no more than a 
memory. 

Instead, an increasingly 
tough-minded policy has 
emerged of seeking business 
prospects abroad. Hie preoccu- 
pation is particularly acute in 
telecommunications, where 
French companies are no longer 
receiving the domestic orders 
generated by France’s dash into 
digital exchanges from the mid- 
1970s onwards. 

The professional and defence 
electronics sector has also seen 
the importance of foreign 
orders increase as a result of 
the sluggish domestic economy 
and cuts in France’s own de- 
fence budget. 

Thomson's financial future 
has been practically salvaged 
single-handed by the FFr 35 to 
FFr 40bn air defence deal from 
Saudi Arabia, won by a 
Thomson-led consortium last 
year. And international sales of 
aircraft and defence equip- 
ment are proving of increasing 
value to France's M dub ” of 
high-performing aerospace elec- 
tronics groups. 

Big government-engineered 
electronics projects still have 
their place. For example, the 
Minitel home videotex system, 
pioneered and financed by the 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Ministry, is now in operation 
to the tune of about 700,000 
terminals, with the number 
planned to doable next year as 
the service is spread around 
the country. 

France’s prowess in videotex 
— with 1,000 different services 
in operation, it claims the world 
lead in this field — has benefited 
not only the terminal manu- 
facturers but also software 


companies (led by Cap Gemini 
Sogeti and Sesa for the Minitel). 
And it is giving France good 
opportunities for winning 
export orders, with the PTT’s 
computer services subsidiary 
Telesystems chalking up initial 
contracts in the U.S. and Japan 
In recent months. 

France’s 20-year-long com- 
mitment to space Is also paying 
off in terms of equipment 
orders connected with the 
Ariane space rocket and satel- 
lites. France is in the middle of 
an exciting period of launching 
its own domestic Telecom tele- 
communications spacecraft as 
well as, over the next year, the 
Spot satellite for earth observa- 
tion and TDF-1 for direct tele- 
vision. 

Another in the plethora of 
communications technology pro- 
jects is an ambitious pro- 


Developments 
in France 

DAVID MARSH 


gramme to wire up France with 
optical fibres by the end of the 
century — although early orders 
have not kept up with levels 
expected when the project was 
announced in 1982. 

Whatever the impetus of 
government-launched pro- 

grammes — and there are still 
question marks over the eco- 
nomics of some of the projects, 
particular in satellite TV — the 
industry now realises that its 
future depends on the commer- 
cial market-place. 

According to the Consumer 
Electronics Manufacturers' 
Association, exports of audio 
and video equipment last year 
rose 38 per cent to FFr 2.7bn — 
although imports (up 13 per 
cent) were still more than three 
times as large at FFr9.2bn. 

In the professional electronics 
sector, where France has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed a far more 
healthy trade position, exports 
last year rose 9 per cent, with 
orders tripling thanks partly to 
the overall boom in defence- 
related deals. 

The switch in priorities away 
from national grand designs 
towards down-to-earth eco- 
nomics has been reflected in 
renewed interest in backing 
small companies in the elec- 
tron! cs sector — and also in a 
spurt of investor interest in 
high technology companies on 


the bourse. 

A number of electronics and 
computer groups has recently 
made their way to the "second 
market 1 ' or unlisted securities 
sector of the bourse, including 
Cap Gemini Sogeti in software, 
Souriau and Electroznque Serge 
Dassault in professional elec- 
tronics Ingenicn hi electro- 
nic banking. 

The big nationalised groups, 
meanwhile, have all been declar- 
ing improved results. Some, at 
least, will be clear candidates 
for successful denationalisation 
should the Right return to 
power next year. 

Bull narrowed its net losses 
to FFr 489m last year from 
FFr 625m in 19S3 and FFr 
1.35bn in 1932 and hopes to 
break even this year. Thomson 
was already at break even point 
last year after a loss of 
FFr IJZ 5bn in 1983 and FFr 
2 .2 bn in 1982. 

CGE, the most consistently 
profitable of all the big groups 
nationalised in 1982. made 
group profits of FFr 797m in 
1984 after FFr 636m in 19S3. 
Earnings at its telecommunica- 
tions subsidiary CIT Alcatel fell 
only slightly in spite of difficul- 
ties over stagnating domestic 
and foreign orders. 

CGE will be incorporating 
into its accounts from this year 
the results from Thomson- 
Telecommunicatlons, the loss 
making holding company set up 
to pool Thomson's civil telecom- 
munications interests after the 
CGE/Thomson asset swap 
agreed in autumn 1983. 

In spite of improving results, 
the nationalised groups remain 
a drain on increasingly scarce 
budgetary funds. Thomson, 
Bull and CGCT, the former 
subsidiary of ITT of the U.S.. 
will be receiving FFr 2.75bn of 
public funds this year, down 
only slightly from 1984. 

France is very much 
playing the European card in 
efforts to propel international 
co-operation. CIT Alcatel, after 
being rebuffed in efforts to win 
a share of future British Tele- 
com orders, has joined forces 
with Plessey, Siemens, and 
Italetel over research into new 
generation digital exchanges. 

Great hopes for the future 
are set on the joint research 
centre on artificial intelligence 
set up by Bull, ICL and 
Siemens. France hopes its 
newly proposed Eureka pro- 
gramme will provide further 
opportunities for co-operation 
in areas like high powered 
computers and software. 
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The Mitel Superswitch. 

The world's most advanced telephone systems. 
For companies needing 10-10,000 extensions 


For most businesses, making 
ner use of executive time via 
pexsonic travel isn't exactly an 
ery day matter. 

But with a Mitel Superswitch 
eryone who uses a telephone at work 
M save time— everyday. 

Over 160 business- 
building benefits 

AH Mitel Superswitches have an 
nazingly wide range of features that can 
ve your business both time and money. 

For instance you can save time by 
ailing just 3 digits to reach any external 
amber you want to call regularly. 

You can control telephone costs by 
■eventing selected extensions from making 
Ttain types of calls-or by keeping an 
ract record of calls made by any extension. 

You can also make whole departments, 
ce Sales or Service, much more efficient 
. answering customer telephone calls, 
ni simply arrange them in groups so that 
icoming calls to the group automatically 
arch for a free extension. If that 
rfwidn n isn't manned, anyone else in the 


group can transfer the call to their own 
extension. 

In all, our Superswitches can offer 
over 160 benefits like these. Also, as they 
are programmable, any combination can be 
allocated to any individual extension. 

Tried and tested technology 

All the features and benefits you will 
get from a Mitel Superswitch result from our 
unique world-leading micro-processor design. 

A technology that’s already made 
over 60,000 businesses in over 70 
countries much more cost-effective and 
productive. 

Also all Superswitches can be tailored 
to meet your needs today and then enhanced 
to grow as you grow. 

For more details, simply fill in the 
coupon below. 

You will find that the Mitel system that 
is right for you could have a major impact on 
the fijture of your business. 

Mitel Telecom limited, Sevembridge 
Estate, Portskewett, Gwent NP6 4YR. 

Tel: (0291) 425123/423355. Telex: 497360 
or Mitel Telecom Limited, Slough. 

Teh (0753) 76121. Telex: S47730. 
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Electronics in Europe 6 


The percentage of U.S.-written software is increasing steadily. 

U.S. imports dominate market 


Western European computing services 
vendors 


(worldwide revenues — 1984 — $m) 
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PROFESSOR Donald Michie. 
former head of the machine 
intelligence research unit at 
Edinburgh University and now 
director of the Turing Institute 
in Glasgow, developed an 
expert system a few years ago. 
He named k Expert-Ease. 

Expert systems are perhaps 
the most exciting of the “new 
generation" software products 
.designed to exploit the power 
of today's low-cost computer 
hardware. They complse a com- 
puter memory stuffed full of 
facts gleaned from the 
experience of a set of recog- 
nised experts and a set of rules 
derived from research in 
artificial intelligence. 

The software makes it easy 
for users to interrogate the in- 
formation stored in the com- 
puter’s memory and get the 
benefit of the hundreds of man- 
years of experience stored 
there. 

Expert systems are believed 
to have massive potential in a 
wide range of human activities 
from foreign exchange dealing 
to car repair, so Professor 
Michie should have been on to 
a good thing. 

He set up a company Expert 
Software International in Edin- 
burgh and offered Expert-Ease 
at £2,000 a copy. He sold around 
100 copies in two years which 
simply was not enough to pre- 
vent the company going to the 
wall. 

Professor Michie then lic- 
ensed Expert-Ease to an aggres- 
sive Californian company. 
Human Edge Software, which 
repackaged it and offered it at 
$695. It sold 100 copies in the 
first week. 

Expert-Ease is again available 
in the UK through Thom-EMI 
Computer Software which mar- 
kets it (at £695) along with 
other software from the Human 
Edge range. According to Mr 
John Forrest of Thorn EMT. it 
is doing quite well selling 
chiefly to customers anxious to 
experiment with expert systems. 

This story encapsulates the 
difficulties facing the European 
software Industry. 

There has never been a short- 
age of high quality ideas. 
Indeed, some of the most 
important principles of good 
software design are of European 


origin. The new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defence progr amming 
language Ada was developed at 
Cn Honeywell Bull by an inter- 
national team under the leader- 
ship of the Frenchman Jean 
D. Ichbiah. 

Microprogramming, a soft- 
ware concept which imparts to 
a computer a whole repertoire 
of abilities not included in its 
hardware specification, was the 
brainchild of Professor Maurice 
Wilkes of Cambridge University. 

And Pascal, the innovative 
programming language on 
which Ada is based was devised 
by the Swiss mathematician 
Nicholas Wirth. 

But despite the fact that the 
ideas are there and that Euro- 
pean computer programming is 
generally first class, the fact 
remains that an overwhelming 
percentage of the software used 
in Europe is American in origin 
— and the percentage is in- 
creasing. 

By contrast, there are only a 
handful of European products 
which have made any impact in 
the U S. Because the language 
of computing is English, it is 
not surprising that most are 
British in origin. 

Shadow H. a telecommunica- 
tions monitor (communications 
controller) written at Thomas 
Cook and marketed by the ill- 
fated company Altergo had 
some success when IBM’s own 
telecommunications software 
was less effective. 

Business Intelligence Services 
has sold its Midas banking 
package steadily throughout the 
world over the past seven or 
eight years and Software AG of 
West Germany has been success- 
ful with database software. 

The UK company Microfocus 
has had success in the UJS. with 
a version of Cobol, the most 
common business computer 
programming language, which 
runs on microcomputers. 

But this trickle of successful 
products hardly bears sensible 
comparison with the weight of 
U.S.-written software which 
dominates computing world- 
wide at every level — even the 
most popular games software is 
usually a copy of an American 
original. 

Most software industry ex- 
perts agree the problem is the 
fact that there is not a mass 
market for software in Europe 
comparable to that in the U.S. 

UK companies tend to sell 
software written for the UK to 
UK companies; French software 
houses sell programs tailed to 
French market conditions to 
French companies; West German 



Mr Peter Bonfield, ICL’s 
managing director, 
emphasises that Unix is 
a major opportunity for 
European software com- 
panies 


software houses sell into the 
West German market; and 
so on. 

U.S. companies, if they have 
a successful product at home, 
have secure financial and 
customer bases from which to 
launch attacks on Europe as 
a whole. 

Very few European comput- 
ing services companies — even 
the giants like CAP-Sogeti- 
Gemini, Thom, EMI, or CiSi — 
seem to he able to generate 
revenues from software sales 
sufficient to pour finance back 
into the bumness in the manner 
of the UB. leaders. 

And the cost of success is 
growing yearly, especially in 
microcomputer software where 
advertising and marketing is 
all-important 

So there is much hope for the 
European industry in world 
markets. 

Most analysts are doubtful 
that the tide can be turned 
although all agree that there 
will always be ruches where a 
bright company with a good 
idea can make money. 

There Is always the possi- 
bility of the emergence of a 
new standard which would 
allow all the players to start 
at something approximating 
equality. 

The magic word in Europe at 
the moment is Unix, software 


developed over a decade ago by 
AT & T*s Bell Laboratories to 
control high - powered mini- 
computers and simplify the job 
of programing them. 

Now that microcomputers 
have the sheer raw power and 
storage capacity to run Unix, 
it is being increasingly seen as 
a way out of the stranglehold 
exerted by the big computer 
manufacturers on the software 
world. 

Speaking at the European 
Computer Services Association 
conference in Dublin only weeks 
ago, Mr Peter Bonfield, manag- 
ing director, of ICL. the UK- 
based mainframe manufacturer 
now a subsidiary of STC, said 
that Unix represented a major 
opportunity for European soft- 
ware companies. 

He said: " Unix Is without 
doubt the key to the future and 
a major opportunity for the 
industry in Europe. It should 
help rapidly to create the pool 
of applications users want and 
let them pick and choose. 
Genuine multi-vendor choice is 
the end result. It will also help 
with the sharper identification 
of profitable market segments.” 

It Is perhaps significant that 
just as there is massive 
enthusiasm for Unix among the 
European manufacturers, in- 
terest in the UB. among 
software suppliers is lake-warm 
or non-existent 

One further opportunity, 
identified by Mr Peter Cunning- 
ham of the consultancy Input, 
at the same conference, 
depends on what seems to be 
a sea change in the U.S. market 
place. 

For some years now, the 
trend baa been to low-cost, off 
the shelf software packages 
instead of expensive custom- 
written software. 

It seems that much of this 
software has remained unused 
because buyers found it too 
difficult or too time-consuming 
to learn. 

So the trend now seems to 
be towards service and product 
combined, using computer tech- 
nology to provide help for the 
troubled user. 

He or she could simply 
telephone for help. The com- 
pany, using communications 
technology and perhaps even 
expert systems could diagnose 
the trouble and advise on how 
to solve the problem. 

Dr Douglas Eyeions, Director 
General of the UK Computing 
Services Association comments: 
“There is a good chance for 
European companies if they 
return to what they are best af 
—providing a service.” 
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Advanced visual display terminals on maoufactnring 
assembly line at IBM’s Greenock, Scotland, plant 


Uneasy compromises mark IBM relations with European governments 

Europeans take a wary view 



IBM strategy 

ALAN CANE 


IBM likes to think of itself as 
the well-intentioned suitor in 
Europe, anxious to play down 
its foreign origins and take a 
full role in its adopted family. 
It is hurt and bemused when 
European governments treat it 
with fear and suspicion as if it 
were the neighbourhood rapist 

For their part, European 
governments have a schizophre- 
nic attitude tothe world’s largest 
computer company. They are 
well aware of, and worried by, 
its political influence and mar- 
ket power, but they cannot ig- 
nore its contribution to invest- 
ment and economic growth in 
their countries. 

So their response to Its 
various initiatives is often an 
uncomfortable compromise. 
IBM believed, for example that 
it should play a part in Esprit, 
the European Strategic Pro- 
gram on Research and Informa- 
tion Technology, sponsored by 
the EEC and involving col- 
laboration between many of 
Europe's major electronics com- 
panies including Siemens AG, 
ICL of the UK and Groupe Bull 
of France. 

The programme has been 
designed to strengthen Europe's 
position in advanced computing 
to counter the threat posed by 
Japan’s own initiative, the 
“ fifth Generation” computer 
project 

IBM's keenness to participate 
was viewed with alarm by 
Groupe Bull, trading at a loss 
and reeling from IBM's effec- 
tive drive into the French com- 
puter market 

It tried to persuade the 
French Government to oppose 
IBM’s participation, but it was 
unsuccessful. IBM is one of 


France’s largest taxpayers and 
the Government was unwilling 
to offend such a sound source 
of revenue. 

But IBM does not have things 
its own way all the time. In 
the UK, it was rebuffed when 
it proposed, in collaboration 
with British Telecom, the 
establishment of a “ value added 
netork service” running over 
BTs telephone lines and con- 
trolled by IBM computers. 

Value added network services 
are one of the most important 
new forms of service which the 
convergence of computing and 
telecommunications are making 
possible. 

They comprise virtually any 
telephone lines other than the 
service which operates over 
straighforward carriage of voice 
teelphone messages. Electronic 
mail is a VANS, for example. 

IBM and BT were proposing 
to set up a general purpose 
service; the opposition howled 
that the combination of two 
such powerful organisations 
would create a defacto mono- 
poly before the VANS business 
in the UK had really taken off, 
killing off the competition at 
birth. 

The Government agreed and 
rejected the joint proposal in 
October last year. 

How important is Europe to 
IBM? It accounted for 26 per 
cent of its revenues last year 
and its market share for its 
various systems compare well 
with U.S. figures. 

For many years, IBM has 
dominated the world market 
for commercial mainframe com- 
puters — sometimes getting close 
to a 70 per cent market share. 
It is beginning to repeat this 
performance in minicomputers 
and in personal computers. 

In 1984. according to the 
Paris based company Intelligent 
Electronics, it took 29.6 per 
-cent of the European personal 
computer market, ahead of 


Apple with 16.5 per cent and 
Olivetti with 7.9 per cent. 

The only European companies 
to make any impression at all 
on the domination of the 
Americans were Olivetti and 
ACT of the UK 

Intelligent Electronics noted: 
“IBM, although in a strong lead- 
ing position in the UK market 
found a worthy competitor in 
ACT. Its strengths in the 
larger corporations, however, 
outweighed any local producer 
advantage that ACT enjoyed.” 

UK share 

IBM has probably achieved 
in the UK its highest share of 
direct sales and has converted 
to the Personal Computer a 
vast number of large corpora- 
tions including the banks. This 
strength added to the large 
sales volume which some of 
their bigger dealers achieved 
confirmed their strong hold 
over this market” 

Against an IBM freed from 
the UB. Justice Department's 
antitrust suit in 1982 and the 
EEC’s similar action last sum- 
mer, European computer manu- 
facturers and telecommunica- 
tions companies have had little 
choice but to seek protection 
in strategic alliances and com- 
mon standards. 

Part of the concern over 
TBM’s joint VANS proposal with 
BT was based on a fear that 
the company would use its own 
proprietary networking tech- 
nique Systems Network Archi- 
tecture (SNA) to engineer tire 
system. .... 

This, other manufacturers 
claimed, would put them at a 
disadvantage in attempting to 
connect their equipment to an 
IBM network. 

Their hopes are based, there- 
fore, In a world standard for 
computer communications called 
Open Systems Interconnect or 
OSI. a set of rules which de- 
fines precisely bow one com- 


puter systems should be con- 
nected to another If they are 
to pass information efficiently 
between themselves. 

Unfortunately for the Euro- 
pean manufacturers (and others 
including IBM Itself) which are 
backing this OSI standard, the 
mills of the standard setting 
bodies grind so exceedingly slow 
that it will be some years be- 
fore all the various definitions 
involved in the standard are 
fully defined. 

In the meantime, European 
companies anxious to link their 
computers are copying their 
U.S. counterparts and settling, 
willingly or unwillingly, for 
SNA — “We can't wait any 
longer for OSI,” one data pro- 
cessing manager said. 

So worried are governments 
and companies about SNA when 
IBM and British Tetooom set to 
work to build the pilot of a 
cashless shopping systtm (elec- 
tronic funds transfer At the 
point of sale or EFT/POS) for 
the UK clearing banks, they 
employed a “policeman” — CAP, 
leading UK computing services 
company, to ensure that IBM 
played by the rules in building 
the computer systems to run 
the network. 

Such uneasy compromises 
seem certain to mark IBM’s con- 
tinuing relationship with 
Europe. It finds it difficult to 
establish joint ventures there, 
unlike other parts of the world 
and it finds it hard to be accep- 
ted wholeheartedly as the good 
European it claims to be. 

The fact remains that Euro- 
pean governments will continue 
to supp with IBM, albeit with a 
long spoon. As Stephen McCIeU 
lan points out in his book The p 
Coining Computer Industry 
Shake Out, “In the world of 
computers, as in horse racing, 
there is no such thing as a 
sure thing.” 

“But IBM is as dose as we 
are going to get” And Europe 
knows it 


Risk-taking now less popular 


WESTERN EUROPEAN governments are increasingly 
recognising the importance of venture capital in foster- 
ing the growth of young electronics companies. 

They have taken their cue from the U.S., where an 
estimated. $3.5bn to $4bn is invested annually by a 
venture capital industry which has produced world 
successes like Wang Laboratories, Apple Computer and 
Hewlett-Packard. 

Their efforts, backed up by I 

the independent growth of 
private venture capital insti- 
tutions, have gone a Long way 
to releasing the risk capital that 
high technology start-up com- 
panies so badly need. Yet there 

is still a widespread shortage “ “ 

of experienced executives pre- - 

pared to leave safe jobs with 

= individuals investing in un- 


Venture capital 

WILL DAWKINS 


large corporations and take a 
hand in running Europe’s 
fledgling electronics ventures. 

That concern was echoed by 
Mr Robert Ceurvorst, secretary 
general of the European Ven- 
ture Capital Association, when 
he told a conference, earlier 
this year, that there was still 


quoted companies, and has pro- 
vided much of the impetus 
behind the growth of the UK 
venture capital industry. 

BES funds and open-ended In- 
vestment schemes invested 
£49.7m in 306 companies in the 
1984-85 tax year, an encourag- 
ing increase ott the £41.2m ln- 


equify available than vested ^ 196 group in the pre- 


suitable projects in which to 
put it 

He estimated that the pool of 
private venture capital in the 

European Community had 
multiplied by np to three times 
since 1983, when Europe's 
venture capital groups had 
raised Sl.fibn, of which just 
$174m was invested. 

“The social safety net In 


ceding 12 months. Yet elec- 
tronics and computer related 
bu s inesses took just 11 per cent 
of the amount invested last 
year, a dramatic drop from 20 
per cent in 1983-84. 

Attraction 

The figures show dearly that 
the funds' managers — mostly 
merchant banks, stockbrokers 


gSSBJSS a^ated^an^environ- Hcensed sec arities dealers — 


ment where risk-taking is 
unattractive," he said. 

The 
attitu 


These four market leaders 
have at least one thing in 
common: Austria. They 
looked behind the darling 
scenery to find a choice 
manufacturing opportunity 
in the highly industrial heart 
of Europe. 

Together, these four 
companies have an invest- 
ment _of one billion dollars in 
Austria, producing state-of- 
the-art engines, transmis- 
sions, integrated circuits and 
telecom equipment. 

They’re not alone. More 
than a thousand companies 
- including giants like 


Philips and Siemens - have 
established extensive facili- 
ties in Austria. 

Austria, second only to 
Japan in growth of GNP, pro- 
ductivity and export sales, 
offers German quality and 
efficiency at 30 percent lower 
production costs. Skilled 
labor with virtually no 
strikes. A centralized loca- 
tion offering duiy-fjree access 
to- all European markets. All 
adding up to Europe’s most 
promising return on invest- 
ment opportunity. 

Plus a wide range of 
incentives ranking among 


the best in Europe. 

Shouldn’t your compa- 
ny get a complete picture of 
the beauty of business in 
Austria? Write or phone 
ICD-Austria, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, 

NY 10174, Tel. (212) 
370-0717, or ICD-Austria, 
Opemring 3, A-1010 Vienna, 
TeL (222) 56 3618. 


AUSTRIA 

Come see the sites. 
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finds it easier to attract inves- 
tors to relatively safe asset- 
backed ventures. 

The UK Government moved 
in the last Budget to correct the 
balance, by banning property 
developers from the BES and 
opening it up to research and 
last yehr, a ffi development companies. 

The increasingly cautious 
attitude which investors are 
taking towards high technology 
,,5°^ t * iat perspective, only underlines how 

the woture^SBai to- 


eqrn ____ 
capitdTOTOups 
invi 

per cent increase on 1983, 
according to a survey by the 
UK Venture Capital Journal. 


tronics - related concerns 
accounted for 27 per cent of the 
729 companies to receive back- 
ing from UK venture capitalists 
in 1984. down sharply from 38 
per cent of the 578 groups to 
find venture backing in the 
previous year. Consumer- 

related companies, by contrast, 
jumped from 19 per cent to 21 
per cent of the total. 

The trend away from invest- 
ing in high technology is even 
more marked among Business 
Expansion Scheme funds. The 


d us try can be. 

A sharp decline last summer 
In the prices of U.S. West Coast 
electronics stocks quoted on the 
over-the-counter market — prin- 
cipally caused by investors’ 
earlier over-optimistic 

valuations — led to a similar, 
though less dramatic, shake-out 
for high technology shares on 
London’s Unlisted Securities 
Market. 

New issues of electronics 
shares onthe USM have since 


BES, launched in the 1983 noticeably dwindled, suggesting 


that venture capital hackers 
might find it less easy to realise 
flotation' profits from such con- 
cerns in the future. 

Meanwhile, the trading prob- 
lems experienced by companies 
such as Acorn Computers, Sin- 
clair and Dragon Data have 
emphasis ed how quickly a once 
exciting investment can turn 
sour. 

This does not make K any 
easier for European Govern- 
ments to promote venture 
capital investment in the sec- 
tor. They range from West Ger- 
many’s Centre-Right coalition 
— which has produced a scheme 
currently being debated in par- 
liament to channel more equity 
to small and medium-sized 
businesses — to Socialist France, 
which recently added legisla- 
tion to stimulate venture capital 
to its existing battery of sup- 
port schemes. 

In the Netherlands, the estab- 
lishment of a government- 
guaranteed investment scheme 
in 1981 has pulled in some 
F178m (£17. 7m) for 109 com- 
panies, expected to rise to 
FH25m this year. Like the BES 
in the UK, the scheme has 
Played an important part in 
promoting the Dutch venture 
capital industry as a whole, 
which accountants Peat Mar- 
wick Mitchell estima te is about 
half the size of the UK indus- 
try in terms of the amount of 
money invested, but twice as 
large as that of any other Conti- 
nental country. 

Meanwhile, investment In 
unquoted companies . in all 
sectors has been stimulated by 
the success of secondary stock 
markets, led by the establish- 
ment of London’s Unlisted 
Securities Market in November 
1980 and equivalents in the 
Netherlands and France. They 
have provided valuable sources 
of development finance, but 
above all opened up a route 
whereby private venture capital 
investors can realise their 
profits by selling shares to the 
public — barring any swings of 
sentiment against the electro- 
nics sector, like that currently 
being experienced on the USM. 

Public flotations of venture- 
backed companie s ar e, as yet, 
rare, but recent UK examples 
include Sarasota Technology, 
and the Instem and DPCE com- 
puter groups, all of which 
brought substantial realisation 


profits for their investors before 
their sector fell from favour. 

European-wide attempts to 
stimulate venture capital fbr J 
electronics companies have, * 
however, met with less success. 

A European Commission pro- 
posal for a 100m Ecu <£60m) 
European Innovation Loan to 
assist small high technology 
companies (though not strictly 
venture capital In the sense that 
no equity was on offer) failed 
to win enough support to get 
off the ground last year. 

The UK, in particular, argued 
that it was inappropriate to 
channel Community funds into 
the venture capital industry. 

The loan would have matched M 
contributions from approved 
funds and companies on a 1 : 1 
basis. 

The Commission's scheme has 
been shelved indefinitely, but 
the Idea behind It— to en- 
courage joint ventures «tm 
exchanges of technology be- 
tween small companies in 
different European states — still 
lives on, in a watered-down 
form. The Commission is fund- 
lng a pilot study for a European 
venture capital fund, conducted 
by Granville, the London-based 
licensed securities dealer. 

The fund, to be called Eurom- 
tech Venture Capital, is 
expected to be formed towards 
the end of this year, if all goes 
.to plan, with about £10m of 
private money available for 
investment in advanced manu- 
facturing technology. 

Finance 
comparisons 
by sector 

Average size of ftawfag 
(column A) and average num- 
ber of Investors per financing 
(column B) for the UK by 

industry sector for 1981-84 
A 

Industry (£000) B 


Computer hardware 



and systems 

610 

1.62 

Software and ser- 



vices 

436 

1.47 

Other electronics ... 

662 

1A1 

Communications ... 

520 

1.85 

Genetic engineering 1,138 

3.11 

Medlcal/health 

955 

MO 

Energy 

739 

2.52 

Industrial products 

526 

3.47 


Soureo: P*ar Marwick. 
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A determined bid to 
make up lost ground 


West German 
manufacturers 

JOHN DAVIES 
reports from Frankfurt 


THE ELECTRONICS business is 
not for the faint-hearted. The 
speed of development, the risk 
and the costs can all be breath- 
taking. This makes the business 
all the more of a challenge in a 
country such as West Germany 
where, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, conservatism and cau- 
tion prevail. 

Having fallen behind in elec- 
tronics, the West Germans have 
launched a determined bid to 
catch up with the Americans 
and Japanese. Government and 
industry are trying to force the 
pace of research and to speed 
up the commercial application of 
electronics. 

But the nature of the effort 
and some of the problems 
involved are highlighted by cur- 
rent preoccupations of Siemens, 
the country’s largest private 
enterprise employer. 

On the one hand. Siemens is 
pressing ahead with plans to 
produce more advanced semi- 
conductors and is readily 
increasing its investment spend- 
ing on the project. However, it 
has been preparing for short- 
time working at its newly- 
expanded factory at ViUach in 
Austria, because of the current 
state of the notoriously roller- 
coaster market for components. 

Moving with speed and deter- 
mination that have surprised 
many people inside and outside 
the company, Siemens is well on 
schedule with its plans for a 
new semiconductor plant at 
Regensburg in Bavaria. 

Production, due to start in 
1987, is to include one-megabit 
dynamic random access memory 
chips capable of storing more 
than lm bits of data. 

Siemens is only too aware 
that it is likely to he behind the 
Japanese in bringing such chips 
to the market. But it hopes to 
narrow the competitive gap 
when it begins production of a 
four-megabit chip at Ravens- 
binrg in 1989. 

With renewed emphasis on 
European co-operation, Siemens 
is working closely with Philips 
of the Netherlands in develop- 
ment work for the so-called 
“ megaprajecf Both companies 
are receiving substantial aid 


from their respective govern- 
ments. To boost its research 
in this area, Siemens is extend- 
ing its development centre at 
Perlach in Munich. 

Siemens originally spoke of 
investment of well over DM lbn 
on its megaproject, but has 
since revised its spending up- 
wards. Only a few months ago, 
the whole project was estimated 
to cost Siemens DM 2.2bn. con- 
sisting of DM 1.4bn on invest- 
ment and DM 800m on research. 
But investment now is put at 
DM LTbn and the total cost 
at DM 2.5bn. 

The Regensburg plant was 
originally expected to cost 
DM 330m. But at a recent 
ceremony on the construction 
site, a Siemens executive said 
the company in fact would 
spend as much as DM 540m 
on it. 

Strategy 

Under Dr Karl-Heinz Kaske 
as its chief executive. Siemens 
has embarked on the mega- 
project as part of a strategy of 
focusing on growth-oriented 
business for the next decade. 
It has singled out such areas 
as office electronics, public 
communications networks and 
factory automation as major 
growth areas. It aims to be 
independent of outside sup- 
pliers for the advanced semi- 
conductors required as building 
blocks in the development of 
major new products. 

But the risks associated with 
Siemens' ambitions should not 
be underestimated. The finan- 
cial outlay on major electronics 
projects is necessarily high, and 


them is relatively short, before 
they are overtaken by new 
developments. 

Current market problems— in 
line with the upsets in semi- 
conductor and computer mar- 
kets in the U.S. — are generally 
viewed as short-term. It is 
ironic, however, that Siemens’ 
plant at Villach in Austria has 
been preparing for short-time 
working by more than 500 of 
its 1.400 employees. 

While short-time working is 
envisaged initially for about 
three months, it might extend 
to the end of the year. Villach 
was expended recently at a cost 
of DM 214m and series produc- 
tion of 256-k chips got under- 
way around the beginning of 
the year. Until then. Siemens 
had been producing 64-k chips. 

In Its electronics components 
business, Siemens depends not 
only on its own inhouse market 
but to a large extent an outside 
markets. 

Overall, the company’s elec- 
tronic components division 
supplies three-quarters of all its 
production to the open market 
and the remaining quarter to 
its own operations. Even for in- 
house marketing, the company 
wants to avoid being a “ pro- 
tected nature reserve ” for its 
electronic components division 
and aims at competitiveness 
with outside suppliers. 

The West German resolve to 
catch up in electronics has been 
spurred along by tbe Federal 
Government, particularly by Dr 
Heinz Piesenhuber, the Science 
and Technology Minister. 

The Government has brought 
in a programme to spend 



Olivetti is the star 
of the industry 


Olivetti is now the foremost European-controlled maker of 
dala-processiug equipment. Above: M26 computers on the 
assembly line at OlivettTs Scarmango plant at Ivrea. 


Advances in 
Italy 

JAMES BUXTON 
reports from Romo 


Olivetti won 23 per cent and 
Apple about the same share. 

According to ANTE, the Elec- 
tronics Industry Association, 
Italian output of data processing 
equipment {which includes that 
of IBM Italia, whose total sales 
last year were L3,65ibn) was 


Italian electronics' Industry fa 
the sector of electronic systems- 
the application of electronics to 
such uses as defence equipment, 
machine tools, postal sorting 
equipment and other equipl 
meat. This sector had turnover 
Of L2.075bn in 1984, of Which 


the time available to exploit DM2.9bn on research aid for 


information technology between 
1984 and 1988. This includes 
DM 600m for sub- micron semi- 
conductor research, but 
Siemens says it is not yet clear 
exactly how much It will get 
from this sum. 

The Government has also 
been trying to encourage the 
use of electronics in traditional 
industry, including the many 
small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses that abound in West 
Germany. There is evidence 
that mechanical engineering 
and other industries are res- 
ponding to this challenge and 
laying the groundwork for 
stronger international competi- 
tiveness. 

Among motor vehicle manu- 
facturers and automotive com- 
ponent -suppliers, electronics 
operations have been develop- 
ing strongly. There is consider- 
able interest in such techniques 
as electronic direction finders, 
such -as the so-called FVA pro- 
ject being developed by 
Blaupunkt with federal govern- 
ment support. 

The consequences of Jagging 
behind In electronics are only 
too clear from the consumer 
electronics industry. Faced 
with powerful Japanese' com- 
petition. Grundig has come 
under the management control 
of Philips and faces further re- 


structuring and- job losses to 
ensure its survival. 

Telefunken, now in the hands 
of Thomson of France, is cur- 
rently battling with the West 
German cartel authorities for 
the right to continue an agency- 
type distribution system which 
has helped its profitability. 

AEG, one of the traditionally 
proud names of German 
electrical engineering, sold 
Telefunken to Thomson as part 
of its slimming down process in 
the wake of its financial 
troubles. Since meeting the 
terms of its c aurt-supe rvis ed 
debt settlement agreement, 
AEG under Herr Heinz Duerr 
has been enhancing Its techno- 
logical position and building up 
its financial fortunes. 


L3,479bn, of which’ 59 per cent f®; ! ®* nt was accounted for 
was exported. It was. by a short hv 


Steady path 


EUROPEAN SEMICONDUCTOR CONSUMPTION 
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Our path has been long and winding, 
our goal far ahead. 


We have set an ambitious goal - technical excellence, 
high quality, economical solutions. For almost 40 
years we've been investing in knowledge and hard 
work to attain this set aim. 
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In data processing, Nixdorf 
remains firmly on the path of 
expansion and by 1987 expects 
to have doubled its 1983 sales 
revenue of DM 2.7bn. It Is ex- 
panding production capacity at 
Paderbom, Bray in Ireland and 
Singapore, and has steadily 
built up Its distribution network 
internationally. 

It has also expressed interest 
in possibly joining in semi- 
conductor development and has 
held talks with RCA and LSI 
Logic of the U.S. LSI Logic 
recently decided to build a 
plant to make custom chips in 
Brunswick (where Toshiba of 
Japan already makes semi- 
conductors). 

Nixdorf has moved increas- 
ingly into the field of telecom- 
munications, and Herr Heinz 
Nixdorf, the founder and com- 
pany head, recently voiced his 
impatience with the Bundespost, 
the postal and telecommunica- 
tions authority. He is a stem 
critic of the Bundesposfs mono- 
polistic influence and has also 
pressed for more rapid digitalis- 
ation of the telecommuni- 
cations system. 

The Bundespost is currently 
under review by a committee of 
inquiry to see whether it is 
matching up to demands on it 
in the present era of fast- 
changing technology. 

With the merging of com- 
puter and telecommunications 
technologies, office equipment 
companies such as Triumph- 
Adler have been seeking to 
extend their interests further 
into data transmission. TA has 
streamlined its production of 
electronic typewriters and elec- 
tronic components in the past 
few years. 

More recently, it has 
its computer range and has 
built up a network of distri- 
bution- and advisory centres in 
major cities for its computers 
and office systems. 

TA, owned by Volkswagen, 
aims at a substantial reduction 
in losses this year, particularly 
now that its Pertec office com- 
puter operations In the U.S. 
have been hived off to Volks- 
wagen of America. 

TA aims to produce about 

750.000 electronic typewriters 
from its Frankfurt and Berlin 
factories this year, compared 
with 531,000 last year and 

395.000 in 1983. It claims to 
have won more than 30 per cent 
of the electronic typewriter 
market in West Germany and 
20 per cent of the U.S. market 


ITALY has what is, by Euro- 
pean standards, a relatively suc- 
cessful medium-sized electronics 
industry. It has a reasonable 
though declining, trade surplus 
in electronic products.. It has 
several companies which are. in 
different fields, among the Con- 
tinent's leaders. And it has a 
population that shows itself able 
to adapt surprisingly quickly to 
technological change. 

Tbe successes of the industry 
are due almost entirely to indi- 
vidual companies, not to co- 
ordinated action by the Govern- 
ment This means that where 
government initiatives are essen- 
tial but lacking, as in the field 
of data transmission networks, 
there is a gap. The relatively 
low level of national spending 
on research and developmeiV 
also raises doubts as to how far 
the Italian industry can ever be 
a European leader. 

The star of the Italian elec- 
tronics industry is undoubtedly 
Olivetti. It is now the Con- 
tinent's foremost European- 
controlled data processing 
equipment-maker, with srr'es 

It is also one of the more pro- 

Europe, and one ol the hig'.iest- 
eaming companies, in absolute 
terms, in Italy. 

Olivetti has transformed itself 
very quickly indeed over the 
past five years from what being 
predominantly a maker of 
mechanical and electro-mechani- 
cal office equipment It has 
made use of a solid manage- 
ment base, with an excellent 
tradition of marketing, and has 
cleverly obtained know-how by 
acquisition of stakes in high- 
technology companies. 

It has gained market shares 
in Europe, thanks in part to 
acquisition, and in late 1983 
made a major agreement with 
AT&T of the UjS., whereby 
AT&T took 25 per cent of 
Olivetti and Olivetti obtained 
a major outlet for its M24 per- 
sonal computer in the U.S. 

Intention 

The declared aim of Sig Carlo 
De Benedetti, Olivetti’s lumi- 
nous chairman and chief execu- 
tive, who is undoubtedly Italy's 
most dynamic businessman, is 
to make Olivetti the credible 
European alternative to IBM. 
How far the company succeeds 
in fulfilling that ambition 
depends on its continuing ability 
to generate technological 
advances — especially in the field 
of software, on the success of 
its products in the U.S. market 
and on the acquisition of know- 
how from Its U.S. partner, 
which has the right to take 40 
per cent of Olivetti in 1988. 

Whereas other European 
countries. Britain for example, 
have several major companies 
in the field of data processing 
equipment, Olivetti is the only 
Italian-owned manufacturer of 
its kind in the country. The 
Italian market for personal pro- 
fessional computers is now grow- 
ing very fast after a fairly 
slow start earlier in the decade. 

In 1984 the number of pro- 
fessional personal computers 
sold, more than doubled from 
38,500 to 90.000 units. Accord- 
ing to the PGP Market Research 
organisation, IBM accounted for 
about 30 per cent of the market 


head, the biggest single sector 
in the Italian electronics indus- 
try. 

The second biggest was tele- 
communications, with total out- 
put worth L3.358bn — but 
exports of only 12 per cent of 
that The Italian telecommunica- 


by exports. 

About 56 per cent of the sales 
of this sector are In title field of 
defence equipment. One of the 
major companies Is Ragruppa. 
mento Seienia Elsaz (RSE) 
which designs and builds radar' 
missile systems, space equip, 
meat, electronic factory automa- 
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turns industry was a_ major 


victim of Government inatten- 
tion in the 1970s. The manufac- 
turers were hit by a dearth of 
orders from the Ministry of 
Posts and from SIP. the main 
utilities, and the Italian tele- 
communications system slipped 
badly behind those of other 
European countries. 

The foundations of a recovery 
were only laid in 1981 when the 
Utilities were allowed to raise 
charges substantially and the 
main domestically-owned manu- 
facturer. Sit - Siemens, was 
refounded as Italtel, and put 
under new management, led by 
Sra, Marisa Bellisario. 

It concluded an agreement 
with GTE of the TJS. and 
Telettra. the telecommunica- 
tions oflshoot of the Fiat group, 
to develop and manufacture a 
new family of digital exchanges, 
named Protel. The first ex- 
changes of this type are now 
being installed. 

Italtel is now a healthy com- 
pany. It made profits both in 
1983 and 1984 — when it had 
sales of L1.129bn. Some 85 per 
cent of its sales revenue is from 
the sale of public telecommuni- 
cations equipment The bulk of 
-* **» Italian state-controlled 
Utilities. 

italtel has taken a lead in get- 
ting European manufacturers of 
switching equipment to 
standardise certain parts of 
their digital exchanges. 
Siemens, Cit Alcatel and Plessey 
have all signed an agreement; 
though it could go further. 

Given the underdeveloped 
state of digital switching 
in Italy, the Italian Govern- 
ment does not intend to open 
up the domestic switching 
market to companies that are 
not already represented in 
Italy. Those are Italtel and the 


machinery and other products. 
Contra ves. the Italian offshoot 
of the Swiss concern, Oerlikon 
Buehrle, makes electronic 
equipment for detection of 
hostile forces, and weapons 
systems for defence o £ war ships 
against missiles. 

Elettronlca, in which Plessey 
of the U.S. last year took a 
stake, is Italy's leading company 
in the field of electronic warfare 
—the detection or deceiving of 
enemy forces by means of 
electronics. 

Italy has no less titan five 
companies designing and build- 
ing flexible manufacturing 
systems (FMS), electrunicaly 
controlled factory system* 
<'Fw»«nnnies in* led by Fiat’s sub- 
sidiary, Comau, which has 
recently completed the world’s 
most comprehensively 1 auto- 
mated plant for making car 
engines at Tennoli in south-east 
Italy, and has equipped the car 
assembly plants of Fiat Auto. 
The other comnonie* in the 
sector are Olivetti’s OCN 
f Olivetti Con troll eo Numerico). 
Mandrili. Saimp. which i« part 
of the state-owned ENT Group, 
and Elsag, part of RSE. 

The existence of severs! com- 
panies in this Arid shows not 
only how the traditionally 
strong Italian machine tools 
industry has advanced into 
completely new fields, but 
also that a large market exists 
in Italy for factory automation 
equipment 

Factors 

This is not just because of 
tbe strength of the Italian 
motor industry — but because of 
two factors; the high cost of 
labour, which make automation 
attractive, and the readiness of 
Italian managers to innovate. 


subsidiaries of Ericsson and skipping a technological genera- 
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ITT. 

The growth of telecommunica- 
tions in Italy should get a boost 
in due course from two develop- 
ments. One is the completion, 
early next year, of Itapac, a 
packet switching network for 
data transmission. At one stage 
it looked as if SIP, the state- 
controlled telecommunications 
utility which will manage the 
system, might form a joint 
venture to develop it with IBM 
or Olivetti. Now it looks more 
likely that agreements will be 
made with several different 
equipment suppliers for the 
value added networks connected 
to Itapac. 

The other development is the 
forthcoming presentation of a 
draft law which would stream- 
line the extraordinarily cum- 
bersome structure of Italian 
telecommunications, transfer 
ing most powers from the 
ministry of posts to two com- 
panies, SIP and Ital cable. 

This simplification, when it 
comes, should make Italian tele- 
communications more efficient 
and increase tbe market for 
equipment and services. 

The third sector of the 


tion in the process if necessary. 

In the field of systems elec- 
tronics, as in other sectors of 
the electronics indsoby, 
alliances are being formed to 
achieve economies of scale and 
exchange knowhow. Apart 
from Plessey’s buying into Elet- 
tronlca— which It will even- 
tual come to control — Selenia 
has agreed to collaborate in the 
defence field with the British 
company Racal, and last year 
IBM Italia launched a joint 
venture with Elsag in the 
field of factory automation — 
IBM’s first joint venture with 
a European company. 

Ambitious plans for 
rationalisation of the factory 
automation equipment sector 
have so far come to nothing: 
Last summer there was serious 
talk of collaborative agreements 
being made between RSE and 
Cornua, and between RSE and 
Olivetti Control lo Numerico. 
but nothing nas happened 
between RSE and Coman, while 
earlier this year Olivetti an- 
nounced that after nine months 
of talks it had been unable to 
reach an agreement between 
RSE and its own subsidiary. 


Snags follow over-rapid growth 


The Nordic 
Countries 

DAVID BROWN 
In Stockholm 


SCANDINAVIA’S largest elec- 
tronics manufacturer is starting 
to feel the bite of industry 
giants in the increasingly com- 
petitive global personal com- 
puter and office automation 
market led by UE. and 
Japanese manufacturers. 

L. M. Ericsson, with annual 
sales of SKr 29.4bn and a world- 
wide workforce of 75,000, sur- 
prised analysts last year with a 
sharp drop in profitability after 
having predicted a 20 per cent 
rise in earning s from tbe 
SKr L76bn reached in 1983. 

Results plummeted 10.7 per 
cent to SKr 1.57 bn, due to heavy 
losses in its strategically crucial 
information systems business 
area which forced a major man- 
agement shake-up. 

Public telecommunications, 
the traditional core of the Erics- 
son empire, still generates 87 
per cent of the group’s profit 
despite intense efforts to 
quickly transform the company 
into a more broadly based elec- 
tronics supplier. 

Ericsson has a 15 per cent 
world market share with its axe 
digital telephone switching tech- 
nology, and has recently won a 
number of crucial new orders. 

Significantly, these were won 
in collaboration with other 
manufacturers. They include a 
£100m contract for British Tele- 
com (together with Thom EMI 


in the Thorn-Ericsson joint ven- 
ture) and another deal worth 
some FI 246m to supply the 
Dutch telecommunication sys- 
tem through its joint venture 
with American Telephone and 
Telegraph and Philips. 

But the move Into office auto- 
mation has been fraught with 
troubles. Ericsson had hoped 
that its strength in digital 
switching technology, coupled 
with its advanced private 
branch exchange (PBX) would 
give it a foot in the door of an 
estimated $3.6bn world market. 

But the PBX project was hit 
by component shortages and 
production snags last year, and 
the information systems unit 
plunged to an SKr 217m operat- 
ing loss compared with profits 
of SKr 237m in 1983. 

Many analysts attribute last 
year’s problems to the group's 
over-rapid growth: its acquisi- 
tion of the Datasaab terminals 
manufacturer in 1981 and the 
Facit office equipment company 
in 1982 coincided with heavy 
development spending on the 
PBX, a new bank terminal sys- 
tem and a personal computer. 
The breadth of the product 
range overstretched both man- 
agement and financial resources. 

Moreover, the group has been 
forced to invest some SKr 4.5bn 
in fixed assets in an effort to 
remain technologically com- 
petitive with the industry 
giants. Yet it has had trouble 
passing on these higher costs in 
the competitive market-place. 

The information systems divi- 
sion has been reorganised 
under a new management, and 
a major rationalisation scheme 
based on concentrating product 
and marketing programmes has 


been instituted. These are 
expected to show results 
"during the latter part of the 
current year,” says the 
company. 

Among these moves, Ericsson 
has slowed its efforts to sell 
data terminals and personal 
computers on the U.S. market 
and has concentrated more 
heavily on the European. It 
has also disposed of its two 
power cable operations in North 
America. 

Meanwhile, the group has 
introduced its new IBM-com- 
patible personal portable com- 
puter, and an Alfaricop 91 
work-station. Ericsson already 
claims a 17 per cent European 
share of the terminals market, 
and continues to make substan- 
tial progress marketing mobile 
telephone systems. 


Challenge 


The Nordic regions* second 
major force in the electronics 
sector is Nokia of Finland, the 
industrial conglomerate which 
is the country’s largest 
privately-held company with 
annual sales of FMk 9.4bn and 
a workforce of 28,000. 

The group has seen turnover 
in its electronics division climb 
10-fold in the past decade to an 
annual $3 00m. it is the largest 
microcomputer maker in Scan- 
dinavia, helped by its acquisi- 
tion last year of Luxor and 
Salora. 

Nokia’s research and develop- 
ment spending makes up 17 per 
cent of turnover, with most of 
this being channelled Into the 
electronics division where sales 
are expected to climb as much 
as 50 per cent this year. 

According to Mr Timmo 


Koski, the unit’s new presiden 
the major challenge facing th 
group is to balance the need t 
achieve a competitive sia 
against the difficulties c 
rationalising and managing il 
fast growth. 

With heavy international con 
petition, he says, the key t 
future expansion lies in intei 
national acquisitions and c< 
operation pacts. Like other Noi 
die manufacturers, the bulk a 
the group's sales are generate* 
on foreign markets. 

Most recently, Nokia entere 
a joint venture with the Tand; 
Corporation of the U.S. and th 
two companies have started pn 
duction hi Sooth Korea o 
mobile cellular radio handsets. 

It has also signed a four-yea 
agreement to deliver terminal 
and workstations to Northen 
Telecom for an office systen 
being marketed in Europe. 

The group’s Mobira radii 
telephone unit failed last yea; 
to meet production targets bqi 
was said to have played an im 
port ant role in the 15 per cen 
decline in group net profits ti 
FMk 85.5m, but signifiestu 
growth is forecast for 1985. 

Norsk Data of Norway, mean 
while, has shown a strong de 
velopment with 1984 pre-tas 
profits climbing 60 per cent t< 
NKr 230m on sales o; 
NKr USfibtL Paradoxically. th< 
group complains that its higt 
R and D spending has kept mar 
gins from jumping ahead t< 
nearly 16 per cent 

The group has steered rieai 
from the highly competitive per 
sonal computer market, and 
focused instead on military and 
office equipment sectors where 
it offers complete systems wit! 
integrated software. 




